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In the present volume I have endeavoured to explaui, 
in simple language, some difficult problems in " Animal 
Mechanics." In order to avoid elaborate descriptions, I 
have introduced a large number of original Drawings 
and Diagrams, copied for the most part from my Papers 
and Memoirs " On Flight," and other forms of " Animal 
Progression." I have drawn from the same sources 
many of the facts to be found in the present work. My 
best thanks are due to Mr. W. BaUingall, of Edinburgh, 
for the highly artistic and effective manner in which he 
has engraved the several subjects. The figures, I am 
happy to state, have in no way deteriorated in his 
hands. 



Royal College op Surgeons of Edinburgh, 

July 1873. 
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AlflMAL LOCOMOTIOK 



INTRODUCTION. 

The locomotion of animals, as exemplified in walking swim- 
ming, and flying, is a subject of permanent interest to all 
who seek to trace in the creature proofs of beneficence and 
design in the Creator. All animals, however insignificant, have 
a mission to perform — a destiny to fulfil; and their manner of 
doing it cannot be a matter of indi£ference, even to a careless 
observer. The most exquisite form loses much of its grace 
if bereft of motion, and the most ungainly animal conceals its 
want of symmetry in the co-adaptation and exercise of its 
several parts. The rigidity and stillness of death alone are 
unnaJSTso long aaThm> « live, move, and have a being," 
they are agreeable objects in the landscape. They are part 
and parcel of the great problem of life, and as we are all 
hastening towards a common goal, it is but natural we should 
take an interest in the movements of our fellow-travellers. 
As the locomotion of animals is intimately associated with 
their habits and modes of life, a wide field is opened up, 
teeming with incident, instruction, and amusement No one 
can see a bee steering its course with admirable precision from 
flower to flower in search of nectar; or a swallow darting 
like a flash of light along the lanes in pursuit of insects ; or 
a wolf panting in breathless haste after a deer ; or a dolphin 
rolling like a mill-wheel after a shoal of flying fish, without 
feeling his interest keenly awakened. 

A 
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Nor is this love of motion confined to the animal kingdom. 
We admire a cataract more than a canal ; the sea is grander 
in a hurricane than in a calm ; and the fleecy clouds which 
constantly flit overhead are more agreeable to the eye than 
a horizon of tranquil blue, however deep and beautiful. We 
never tire of sunshine and shadow when together : we readily 
tire of either by itself. Inorganic changes and movements 
are scarcely less interesting than organic ones. The disaffected 
growl of the thunder, and the ghastly lightning flash, scorching 
and withering whatever it touches, forcibly remind us that 
everything above, below, and around is in motion. Of ab- 
solute rest, as Mr. Grove eloquently puts it, nature gives us 
no evidence. All matter, whether living or dead, whether 
solid, liquid, or gaseous, is constantly changing form : in other 
words, is constantly moving. It is well it is so ; for those 
incessant changes in inorganic matter and living organisms 
introduce that fascinating variety which palls not upon the 
eye, the ear, the touch, the taste, or the smell. If an absolute 
repose everjrwhere prevailed, and plants and animals ceased to 
grow ; if day ceased to alternate with night and the fountains 
were dried up or frozen; if the shadows refused to creep, the air 
and rocks to reverberate, the clouds to drift, and the great race 
of created beings to move, the world would be no fitting habi- 
tation for man. In change he finds his present solace and 
future hope. The great panorama of life is interesting be- 
cause it moves. One change involves another, and every- 
thing which co-exists, co-depends. This co-existence and 
inter-dependence causes us not only to study ourselves, but 
everything around us. By discovering natural laws we are 
permitted in God's good providence to harness and yoke 
natural powers, and already the giant Steam drags along at 
incredible speed the rumbling car and swiftly gliding boat ; 
the quadruped has been literally outraced on the land, and the 
fish in the sea ; each has been, so to speak, beaten in its own 
domain. That the tramway of the air may and will be tra- 
versed by man's ingenuity at some period or other, is, reasoning 
from analogy and the nature of things, equally certain. If 
there were no flying things — if there were no insects, bats, 
or birds as models, artificial flight (such are the difficulties 
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attending its realization) might well be regarded an impossi- 
bility. As, however, the flying creatures are legion, both as 
regsurds number, size, and pattern, and as the bodies of all are 
not only manifestly heavier than the air, but are composed 
of hard and soft parts, similar in all respects to those com- 
posing the bodies of the other members of the animal kingdom, 
we are challenged to imitate the movements of the insect, bat, 
and bird in the air, as we have already imitated the move- 
ments of the quadruped on the land and the fish in the water. 
"We have made two successful steps, and have only to make 
a third to complete that wonderfully perfect and very com- 
prehensive system of locomotion which we behold in nature. 
Until this third step is taken, our artificial appliances for 
transit can only be considered imperfect and partial Those 
authors who regard artificial flight as impracticable sagely 
remark that the land supports the quadruped and the water the 
fish. This is quite true, but it is equally true that the air sup- 
ports the bird, and that the evolutions of the bird on the wing 
are quite as safe and infinitely more rapid and beautiful than the 
movements of either the quadruped on the land or the fish in 
the water. What, in fact, secures the position of the quadruped 
on the land, the fish in the water, and the bird in the air, is 
the life ; and by this I mean that prime moving or self-govern- 
ing power which co-ordinates the movements of the travelling 
mrfctces (whether feet, fins, or wings) of all animals, and adapts 
them to the medium on which they are destined to operate, 
whether this be the comparatively unyielding earth, the mobile 
water, or the still more mobile air. Take away this life suddenly 
— ^the quadruped falls downwards, the fish (if it be not speci- 
ally provided with a swimming bladder) sinks, and the bird 
gravitates of necessity. There is a sudden subsiding and ces- 
sation of motion in either case, but the quadruped and fish have 
no advantage over the bird in this respect. The savans who 
oppose this view exclaim not unnaturally that there is no 
great difficulty in propelling a machine either along the land 
or the water, seeing that both these media support it There 
is, I admit, no great difficulty now, but there were apparently 
insaperable difficulties before the locomotive and steam-boat 
were invented. Weighty moreover, instead of being a barrier to 
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artificial flight is absolutely necessary to it. This statement 
is quite opposed to the commonly received opinion, biit is 
nevertheless true. No bird is lighter than the air, and no 
machine constructed to navigate it should aim at being specifi- 
cally lighter. What is wanted is a reasonable but not cumbrous 
amount of weight, and a duplicate (in principle if not in prac- 
tice) of those structures and movements which enable insects, 
bats, and birds to fly. Until the structure and uses of wings 
are understood, the way of " an eagle in the air *' must of ne- 
cessity remain a mystery. The subject of flight has never, 
until quite recently, been investigated systematically or 
rationally, and, as a result, very little is known of the laws 
which regulate it. If these laws were understood, and we 
were in possession of trustworthy data for our guidance in 
devising artificial pinions, the formidable Gordian knot of 
flight, there is reason to believe, could be readily untied. 

That artificial flight is a possible thing is proved beyond 
doubt — 1st, by the fact that flight is a natural movement; 
and 2d, because the natural movements of walking and swim- 
ming have already been successfully imitated. 

The very obvious bearing which natural movements harve 
upon artificial ones, and the relation which exists between 
organic and inorganic movements, invest our -subject with a 
peculiar interest 

It is the blending of natural and artificial progression in 
theory and practice which gives to the one and the other its 
chief charm. The history of artificial progression is essen- 
tially that of natural progression. The same laws regulate 
and determine both. The wheel of the locomotive and the 
screw of the steam-ship apparently gi*eatly differ from the 
limb of the quadruped, the fin of the fish, and the wing of 
the bird ; but, as I shall show in the sequel, the curves which 
go to form the wheel and the screw are found in the travelling 
surfaces of all animals, whether they be limbs (furnished with 
feet), or fins, or wings. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the undulation or 
wave made by the wing of an insect, bat, or bird, when those 
animals are fixed or hovering before an object, and when they 
are flying, corresponds in a marked manner with the track 
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described by the stationary and progressive waves in fluids, 
and likewise with the waves of sound. This coincidence 
would seem to argue an intimate relation between the instru- 
ment and the medium on which it is destined to operate — 
the wing acting in those very curves into which the atmo- 
sphere is naturally thrown in the transmission of sound. Can 
it be that the animate and inanimate world reciprocate, and 
that animal bodies are made to impress the inanimate in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the inanimate impress each other) 
This much -seems certam :— The wind communicates to the 
water similar impulses to those communicated to it by the 
fish in swimming ; and the wing in its vibrations impinges 
upon the air as an ordinary sound does. The extremities of 
quadrupeds, moreover, describe waved tracks on the land 
when walking and running ; so that one great law apparently 
determines the course of the insect in the air, the fish in the 
water, and the quadruped on the land. 

We are, unfortunately, not taught to regard the travelling 
surfaces and movements of animals as correlated in any 
way to surrounding media, and, as a consequence, are apt 
to consider walking as distinct from swimming, and walk- 
ing and swimming as distinct from flying, than which there 
can be no greater mistake. Walking, swimming, and fljnng 
are in reality only modifications of each other. Walk- 
ing merges into swimming, and swimming into flying, by 
insensible gradations. The modifications which result in 
walking, swimming, and flying are necessitated by the fact 
that the earth aflbrds a greater amount of support than the 
water, and the water than the air. 

That walking, swimming, and flying represent integral 
parts of the same problem is proved by the fact that most 
quadrupeds swim as well as walk, and some even fly ; while 
many marine animals walk as well as swim, and birds and 
insects walk, swim, and fly indiscriminately. When the land 
animals, properly so called, are in the habit of taking to the 
water or the air; or the inhabitants of the water are constantly 
taking to the land or the air ; or the insects and birds which 
are more peculiarly organized for flight, spend much of their 
time on the land and in the water; their organs of locomo- 
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tion most possess those peculiarities of structure which charao 
terize, as a class, those animals which live on the land, in 
the water, or in the air respectively. 

In this we have an explanation of the gossamer wing of 
the insect, — the curiously modified hand of the bat and bird, 
— the webbed hands and feet of the Otter, Omithorhynchus, 
Seal, and Walrus, — the expanded tail of the Whale, Porpoise, 
Dugong, and Manatee, — the feet of the Ostrich, Apteryx, and 
Dodo, exclusively designed for running, — the feet of the 
Ducks, Gulls, and Petrels, specially adapted for swimming, — 
and the wings and feet of the Penguins, Auks, and Guille- 
mots, especially designed for diving. Other and intermediate 
modifications occur in the Flying-fish, Fljdng Lizard, and 
Flying Squirrel ; and some animals, as the Frog, Newt, and 
several of the aquatic insects (the Ephemera or May-fly for 
example^) which begin their career by swimming, come 
ultimately to walk, leap, and even fly.^ 

Every degree and variety of motion, which is peculiar to 
the land, and to the water- and air-navigating animals as such, 
is imitated by others which take to the elements in question 
secondarily or at intervals. 

Of all animal movements, flight is indisputably the finest. 
It may be regarded as the poetry of motion. The fact that 
a creature as heavy, bulk for bulk, as many solid substances, 
can by the unaided movements of its wings urge itself through 

1 The Ephemerae in the larva and pupa state reside in the water concealed 
during the day under stones or in horizontal burrows which they form in the 
banks. Although resembling the perfect insect in several respects, they differ 
materially in having longer antennae, in wanting ocelli, and in possessing 
horn-like mandibles; the abdomen has, moreover, on each side a row of 
plates, mostly in pairs, which are a kind of false branchiae, and which are 
employed not only in respiration, but also as paddles. — Cuvier's Animal 
Kingdom, p. 576. London, 1840. 

* Kirby and Spence observe that some insects which are not naturally 
aquatic, do, nevertheless, swim very well if they fall into the water. They 
instance a kind of grasshopper {Acrydium), which can paddle itself across a 
stream with great rapidity by the powerful strokes of its hind legs. — (Intro- 
duction to Entomology, 5th edit., 1828, p. 360.) Nor should the remarkable 
discovery by Sir John Lubbock of a swimming insect {Polynenia n4Uan8), 
which uses its wings excli^sively as fins, be overlooked. —Linn. Trans. voL 
zxiv. p. 135. 
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the air with a speed little short of a cannon-ball, fills the 
mind with wonder. Flight (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion) is a more unstable movement than that of walking 
and swimming ; the instability increasing as the medium to 
be traversed becomes less dense. It, however, does not 
essentially differ from the other two, and I shall be able to 
show in the following pages, that the materials and forces 
employed in flight are literally the same as those employed 
in walking and swimming. This is an encouraging circum- 
stance as far as artificial flight is concerned, as the same ele- 
ments and forces employed in constructing locomotives and 
steamboats may, and probably will at no distant period, 
be successfully employed in constructing flying machines. 
Flight is a purely mechanical problem. It is warped in and 
out with the other animal movements, and forms a link of a 
great chain of motion which drags its weary length over the 
land, through the water, and, notwithstanding its weight, 
through the air. To understand flight, it is necessary to 
understand walking and swimming, and it is with a view to 
simplifying our conceptions of this most delightful form of 
locomotion that the present work is mainly written. The 
chapters on walking and swimming naturally lead up to those 
on flying. 

In the animal kingdom the movements are adapted either 
to the land, the water, or the air ; these constituting the three 
great highways of nature. As a result, the instruments by 
which locomotion is effected are specially modified. This is 
necessary because of the different densities and the different 
degrees of resistance furnished by the land, water, and air 
respectively. On the land the extremities of animals en- 
counter the maximum of resistancey and occasion the minimum 
of displacement. In the air, the pinions experience the mini- 
mum of resistance, and effect the mxiximum of displacement; the 
water being intermediate both as regards the degree of 
resistance offered and the amount of displacement produced. 
The speed of an animal is determined by its shape, mass, 
power, and the density of the medium on or in which it 
moves. It is more difficult to walk on sand or snow than on 
a macadamized road. In like manner (unless the travelling 
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surfaces are specially modified), it is more troublesome to 
swim than to walk, and to fly than to swim. This arises from 
the displacement produced, and the consequent want of sup- 
port. The land supplies the fulcrum for the levers formed 
by the extremities or travelling surfaces of animals with 
terrestrial habits; the water furnishes the fulcrum for the 
levers formed by the tail and fins of fishes, sea mammals, 
etc.; and the air the fulcrum for the levers formed by the 
wings of insects, bats, and birds. The fulcrum supplied by 
the land is immovable ; that supplied by the water and air 
movable. The mobility and immobility of the fulcrum con- 
stitute the principal difference between walking, swimming, 
and flying ; the travelling surfaces of animals increasing in 
size as the medium to be traversed becomes less dense and 
the fulcrum more movable. Thus terrestrial animals have 
smaller travelling surfaces than amphibia, amphibia than fishes, 
and fishes than insects, bats, and birds. Another point to be 
studied in connexion with unyielding and yielding fulcra, is 
the resistance offered to forward motion. A land animal is 
supported by the earth, and experiences Httle resistance from 
the air through which It moves, unless the speed attamed is 
high. Its principal friction is that occasioned by the contact 
of its travelling surfaces with the earth. If these are few, the 
speed is generally great, as in quadrupeds. A fish, or sea mam- 
mal, is of nearly the same specific gravity as the water it in- 
habits; in other words, it is supported with as little or less effort 
than a land animal. As, however, the fluid in which it moves 
is more dense than air, the resistance it experiences in forward 
motion is greater than that experienced by land animals, and 
by insects, bats, and birds. As a consequence fishes are for 
the most part elliptical in shape ; this being the form calcu- 
lated to cleave the water with the greatest ease. A flying 
animal is immensely heavier than the air. The support 
which it receives, and the resistance experienced by it 
in forward motion, are reduced to a minimum. Flight, 
because of the rarity of the air, is infinitely more rapid than 
either walking, running, or swimming. The flying animal 
receives support from the air by increasing the size of its 
travelling surfaces^ which act after the manner of twisted 
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inclined planes or kites. When an insect, a bat, or a bird 
is laanched in space, its weight (from the tendency of all 
bodies to fall vertically downwards) presses upon the inclined 
planes or kites formed by the wings in such a manner as 
to become converted directly into a propelling, and indirectly 
into a buoying or supporting power. This can be proved by 
experiment, as I shall show subsequently. But for the share 
which the weight or mass of the flying creature takes in flight, 
the protracted journeys of birds of passage would be impos- 
sible. Some authorities are of opinion that birds even sleep 
upon the wing. Certain it is that the albatross, that prince 
of the feathered tribe, can sail about for a whole hour without 
once flapping his pinions. This can only be done in virtue 
of the weight of the bird acting upon the inclined planes or 
kites formed by the wings as stated. 

The weight of the body plays an important part in walking 
and swimming, as well as in flying. A biped which advances 
by steps and not by leaps may be said to roll over its extre- 
mities,^ the foot of the extremity which happens to be upon 
the ground for the time forming the centre of a circle, the 
radius of which is described by the trunk in forward motion. 
In like manner the foot which is oflF the ground and swinging 
forward pendulum fashion in space, may be said to roll or ro- 
tate upon the trunk, the head of the femur forming the centre 
of a circle the circumference of which is described by the ad- 
vancing foot A double rolling movement is thus established, 
the body rolling on the extremity the one instant, the extre- 
mity rolling on the trunk the neict. During these movements 
the body rises and falls. The double rolling movement is 
necessary not only to the progression of bipeds, but also to 
that of quadrupeds. As the body cannot advance without 
the extremities, so the extremities cannot advance without 
the body. The double rolling movement is necessary to con- 
tinuity of motion. If there was only one movement there 
would be dead points or halts in walking and running, similar 
to what occur in leaping. The continuity of movement neces- 
sary to progression in some bipeds (man for instance) is fiir- 

1 This is also tnie of quadrupeds. It is the posterior part of the feet 
which ii let down first. 
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ther secured by a pendulum movement in the arms as well as 
in the legs, the right arm swinging before the body when the 
right leg swings behind it, and the converse. The right leg 
and left arm advance simultaneously, and alternate with the 
left leg and right arm, which likewise advance together. This 
gives rise to a double twisting of the body at the shoulders 
and loins. The legs and arms when advancing move in 
curves, the convexities of the curves made by the right leg 
and left arm, which advance together when a step is being 
made, being directed outwards, and forming, when placed 
together, a more or less symmetrical ellipse. If the curves 
formed by the legs and arms respectively be united, they 
form waved lines which intersect at every step. This arises 
from the fact that the curves formed by the right and left 
legs are found alternately on either side of a given line, the 
same holding true of the right and left arms. Walking is 
consequently to be regarded as the result of a twisting diagonal 
movement in the trunk and in the extremities. Without this 
movement, the momentum acquired by the different portions 
of the moving mass could not be utilized. As the momentum 
acquired by animals in walking, swimming, and flying forms 
an important factor in those movements, it is necessary that 
we should have a just conception of the value to be attached 
to weight when in motion. In the horse when walking, the 
stride is something like five feet, in trotting ten feet, but in 
galloping eighteen or more feet. The stride is in fact deter- 
mined by the speed acquired by the mass of the body of the 
horse ; the momentum at which the mass is moving carry- 
ing the limbs forward.^ 

In the swimming of the fish, the body is thrown into double 
or figure-of- 8 curves, as in the walking of the biped. The twist- 
ing of the body, and the continuity of movement which that 
twisting begets, reappear. The curves formed in the swimming 

* ** According to Sainbell, the celebrated horse Eclipse, when galloping at 
liberty, and with its greatest speed, passed over the space of twenty-five feet 
at each stride, which he repeated 2^ times in a second, being neariy four 
miles in six minutes and two seconds. The race-horse Flying Childera was 
computed to have passed over eighty-two feet and a half in a second^ or nearly 
a mUe in a minute." 
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of the fish are never less than two, a caudal and a cephalic one. 
They may and do exceed this number in the long-bodied fishes. 
The tail of the fish is made to vibrate pendulum fashion on 
either side of the spine, when it is lashed to and fro in the 
act of swimming. It is made to rotate upon one or more of 
the vertebrae of the spine, the vertebra or vertebrae forming 
the centre of a lemniscate, which is described by the caudal 
fin. There is, therefore, an obvious analogy between the tail 
of the fish and the extremity of the biped. This is proved by 
the conformation and swimming of the seal, — an animal in 
which the posterior extremities are modified to resemble the 
tail of the fisL In the swimming of the seal the hind legs are 
applied to the water by a sculling figure-of-8 motion, in the 
same manner as the tail of the fish. Similar remarks might 
be made with regard to the swimming of the whale, dugong, 
manatee, and porpoise, sea mammals, which still more closely 
resemble the fish in shape. The double curve into which the 
fish throws its body in swimming, and which gives continuity 
of motion, also supplies the requisite degree of steadiness. 
When the tail is lashed from side to side there is a tendency 
to produce a corresponding movement in the head, which 
is at once corrected by the complementary curve. Nor is 
this all ; the cephalic curve, in conjunction with the water 
contained within it, forms the point diappm for the caudal 
curve, and vice versa. When a fish swims, the anterior and 
posterior portions of its body (supposing it to be a short- 
bodied fish) form curves, the convexities of which are 
directed on opposite sides of a given line, as is the case 
in the extremities of the biped when walking. The mass 
of the fish, like the mass of the biped, when once set in 
motion, contributes to progression by augmenting the rate 
of speed. The velocity acquired by certain fishes is very 
great. A shark can gambol around the bows of a ship in 
full sail ; and a sword-fish (such is the momentum acquired 
by it) has been known to thrust its tusk through the copper 
sheathing of a vessel, a layer of felt, four inches of deal, and 
fourteen inches of oaken plank.^ 

The wing of the bird does not materially differ from the 
1 A portion of the timbers, etc., of one of Her Miyesty's ships, having the 
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extremity of the biped or the tail of the fish. It is con- 
structed on a similar plan, and acts on the same principle. 
The tail of the fish, the wing of the bird, and the extremity 
of the biped and quadruped, are screws structurally and 
functionally. In proof of this, compare the bones of the wing 
of a bird with the bones of the arm of a man, or those of the 
fore-leg of an elephant, or any other quadruped. In either 
case the bones are twisted upon themselves like the screw of 
an augur. The tail of the fish, the extremities of the biped and 
quadruped, and the wing of the bird, when moving, describe 
waved tracks. Thus the wing of the bird, when it is made 
to oscillate, is thrown into double or figure-of-8 curves, like 
the body of the fish. When, moreover, the wing ascends and 
descends to make the up and down strokes, it rotates within 
the facettes or depressions situated on the scapula and coracoid 
bones, precisely in the same way that the arm of a man rotates 
in the glenoid cavity, or the leg in the acetabular cavity in 
the act of walking. The ascent and descent of the wing in 
flying correspond to the steps made by the extremities in 
walking ; the wing rotating upon the body of the bird during 
the down stroke, the body of the bird rotating on the wing 
during the up stroke. When the wing descends it describes 
a downward and forward curve, and elevates the body in an 
upward and forward curve. When the body descends, it 
describes a downward and forward curve, the wing being 
elevated in an upward and forward curve. The curves 
made by the wing and body in flight form, when united, 
waved lines, which intersect each other at every beat of 
the wing. The wing and the body act upon each other 
alternately (the one being active when the other is passive), 
and the descent of the wing is not more necessary to the 
elevation of the body than the descent of the body is to 
the elevation of the wing. It is thus that the weight of the 
flying animal is utilized, slip avoided, and continuity of move- 
ment secured. 

As to the actual waste of tissue involved in walking, swim- 
ming, and flying, there is much discrepancy of opinion. It is 

tusk of a sword-fish imbedded in it, is to be seen in the Hunterian Museum 
of the Koyal College of Surgeons of England. 
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commonlj believed that a bird exerts quite an enormons 
amount of power as compared with a fish ; a fish exerting a 
much greater power than a land animal. This, there can be 
no doubt, is a popular delusion. A bird can fly for a whole 
day, a fish can swim for a whole day, and a man can walk 
for a whole day. K so, the bird requires no greater power 
than the fish, and the fish than the man. The speed of the 
bird as compared with that of the fish, or the speed of the 
fish as compared with that of the man, is no criterion of the 
power exerted. The speed is only partly traceable to the 
power. As has just been stated, it is due in a principal 
measure to the shape and size of the travelling surfaces, the 
density of the medium traversed, the resistance experienced 
to forward motion, and the part performed by the mass 
of the animal, when moving and acting upon its travel- 
ling surfaces. It is erroneous to suppose that a bird is 
stronger, weight for weight, than a fish, or a fish than a 
man. It is equally erroneous to assume that the exer- 
tions of a flying animal are herculean as compared with 
those of a walking or swimming animal. Observation and 
experiment incline me to believe just the opposite. A flying 
creature, when fairly launched in space (because of the part 
which weight plays in flight, and the little resistance expe- 
rienced in forward motion), sweeps through the air with 
almost no exertion.^ This is proved by the sailing flight of 
the albatross, and by the fact that some insects can fly when 
two-thirds of their wing area have been removed. (This ex- 
periment is detailed further on.) These observations are 
calculated to show the grave necessity for studying the media 
to be traversed ; the fulcra which the media ftimish, and the 
size, shape, and movements of the travelling surfaces. The 
travelling surfaces of animals, as has been already explained, 
fiimish the levers by whose instrumentality the movements 
of walking, swimming, and flying are effected. 

* A flying creature exerts its greatest power when rising. The effort is of 
short duration, and inangnrates rather than perpetuates flight. If the volant 
•tiiitiftl can launch into space from a height, the preliminary effort may be 
dispensed with as in this case, the weight of the animal acting upon the 
incUned planes formed by the wings gets up the initial velocity. 
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By comparing the flipper of the seal, sea-bear, and walrus 
with the fin and tail of the fish, whale, porpoise, etc.; and 
the wing of the penguin (a bird which is incapable of flight, 
and can only swim and dive) with the wing of the insect, 
bat, and bird, I have been able to show that a close analogy 
exists between the flippers, fins, and tails of sea mammals 
and fishes on the one hand, and the wings of insects, bats, 
and birds on the other ; in fact, that theoretically and prac- 
tically these organs, one and all, form flexible helices or 
screws, which, in virtue of their rapid reciprocating move- 
ments, operate upon the water and air by a wedge-action after 
the manner of twisted or double inclined planes. The twisted 
inclined planes act upon the air and water by means of 
curved surfaces, the curved surfaces reversing, reciprocating, 
and engendering a wave pressure, which can be continued 
indefinitely at the will of the animal. The wave pressure 
emanates in the one instance mainly from the tail of the fish, 
whale, porpoise, etc., and in the other from the wing of the 
insect, bat, or bird — the reciprocating and opposite curves into 
which the tail and wing are thrown in swimming and flying 
constituting the mobile helices, or screws, which, during their 
action, produce the precise kind and degree of pressure 
adapted to fluid media, and to which they respond with the 
greatest readiness. 

In order to prove that sea mammals and fishes swim, and 
insects, bats, and birds fly, by the aid of curved figure- of-8 
surfaces, which exert an intermittent wave pressure, I con 
structed artificial fish-tails, fins, flippers, and wings, which 
curve and taper in every direction, and which are flexible 
and elastic, particularly towards the tips and posterior mar- 
gins. These artificial fish-tails, fins, flippers, and wings are 
slightly twisted upon themselves, and when applied to the 
water and air by a sculling or figure-of-8 motion, curiously 
enough reproduce the curved surfaces and movements peculiar 
to real fish-tails, fins, flippers, and wings, in swimming, and 
flying. 

Propellers formed on the fish-tail and wing model are, I 
find, the most effective that can be devised, whether for 
navigating the water or the air. To operate efficiently on 
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fluid, i.e. yielding media, the propeller itself must yield. Of 
this I am fully satisfied from observation and experiment. 
The propellers at present employed in navigation are, in my 
opinion, faulty both in principle and application. 

The observations and experiments recorded in the present 
volume date from 1864. Inl867I lectured on the subject of 
animal mechanics at the Eoyal Institution of Great Britain : ^ 
in June of the same year (1867) I read a memoir " On the 
Mechanism of Flight" to the Linnean Society of London ;^ 
and in August of 1870 I communicated a memoir " On the 
Physiology of Wings" to the Royal Society of Edinburgh.* 
These memoirs extend to 200 pages quarto, and are illus- 
trated by 190 original drawings. The conclusions at which 
I arrived, after a careful study of the movements of walking, 
swimming, and flying, are briefly set forth in a letter addressed 
to the French Academy of Sciences in March 1870. This 
the Academy did me the honour of publishing in April of 
that year (1870) in the Comptes Ecndus, p. 875. In it I 
claim to have been the first to describe and illustrate the 
following points, viz. : — 

That quadrupeds walk, and fishes swim, and insects, bats, 
and birds fly by figure-of-8 movements. 

That the flipper of the sea bear, the swimming wing of the 
penguin, and the wing of the insect, bat, and bird, are screws 
structurally^ and resemble the blade of an ordinary screw- 
propeller. • ' 

That those organs are screws functionally ^ from their twist- 
ing and untwisting, and from their rotating in the direction 
of their length, when they are made to oscillate. 

That they have a reciprocating action, and reverse their 
planes more or less completely at every stroke. 

That the wing describes a figure-of-^ track in space when 
the flying animal is artificially fixed. 

That the wing, when the flying animal is progressing at 

1 ** On the ▼arioQS modes of Flight in relation to Aeronantics." — Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, March 22, 1867. 

s " On the Mechanical Appliances by which Flight is attained in the 
Animal Kingdom." — IVansactions of the Linnean Society, vol. xzvi. 

• *' On the Physiology of Wings." — ^Transactions of tiie Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, voL xxvi 
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a high speed in a horizontal direction, describes a looped 
and then a waved track, from the fact that the figure of 
8 is gradually opened out or unravelled as the animal 
advances. 

That the wing acts after the manner of a kite, both during 
the down and up strokes. 

I was induced to address the above to the French Academy 
from finding that, nearly two years after I had published my 
views on the figure of 8, looped and wave movements made 
by the wing, etc.. Professor E. J. Marey (College of France, 
Paris) published a course of lectures, in which the peculiar 
figure-of-8 movements, first described and figured by me, 
were put forth as a new discovery. The accuracy of this 
statement will be abundantly evident when I mention 
that my first lecture, "On the various modes of Flight in 
relation to Aeronautics," was published in the Proceedings 
of the Eoyal Institution of Great Britain on the 2 2d of 
March 1867, and translated into French (Revue des cours 
scientifiques de la France et de Tlfetranger) on the 21st of 
September 1867; whereas Professor Marey *s first lecture, 
" On the Movements of the Wing in the Insect " (Eevue des 
cours scientifiques de la France et de T^tranger), did not 
appear until the 13th of February 1869. 

Professor Marey, in a letter addressed to the French 
Academy in reply to mine, admits my claim to priority in 
the following terms : — 

"J'ai constats qu^efibctivement M. Pettigrew a vu avant 
moi, et repr6sent6 dans son M6moire, la forme en 8 du par^ 
cours de I'aile de Tinsecte : que la m^thode optique k laquelle 
j avals recours est k peu pr6s identique k la sienne. . . . Je 
m'empresse de satisfaire k cette demande legitime, et de laisser 
enti6rement la priority sur moi k M. Pettigrew relativement 
k la question ainsi restreinte." — (Comptes Rendus, May 16, 
1870, p. 1093). 

The figure-of-8 theory of walking, swimming, and flying, 
as originally propounded in the lectures, papers, and memoirs 
referred to, has been confirmed not only by the researches 
and experiments of Professor Marey, but also by those of M. 
Senecal, M. de Fastes, M. Ciotti, and others. Its accuracy is 
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no longer a matter of doubt. As the limits of the present 
volume will not admit of my going into the several arrange- 
ments by which locomotion is attained in the animal king- 
dom as a whole, I will only describe those movements which 
illustrate in a progressive manner the several kinds of pro- 
gression on the land, and on and in the water and air. 

I propose first to analyse the natural movements of walk- 
ing, swimming, and flying, after which I hope to be able to 
show that certain of these movements may be reproduced 
artificially. The locomotion of animals depends upon me- 
chanical adaptations found in all animals which change local- 
ity. These adaptations are very various, but under whatever 
guise they appear they are substantially those to which we 
resort when we wish to move bodies artificially. Thus in 
animal mechanics we have to consider the various orders of 
levers, the pulley, the centre of gravity, specific gravity, the 
resistance of solids, semi-solids, fluids, etc. As the laws which 
regulate the locomotion of animals are essentially those which 
regulate the motion of bodies in general, it will be necessary 
to consider briefly at this stage the properties of matter when 
at rest and when moving. They are well stated by Mr. 
Bishop in a series of propositions which I take the liberty of 
transcribing :— 

" Fundamental Axioms. — ^First, every body continues in a 
state of rest, or of uniform motion in a right line, until a 
change is effected by the agency of some mechanical force. 
Secondly, any change effected in the quiescence or motion of 
a body is in the direction of the force impressed, and is pro- 
portional to it in quantity. Thirdly, reaction is always equal 
and contrary to action, or the mutual actions of two bodies 
upon each other are always equal and in opposite directions. 

Of uniform motion. — If a body moves constantly in the 
same manner, or if it passes over equal spaces in equal periods 
of time, its motion is uniform. The velocity of a body moving 
uniformly is measured by the space through which it passes 
in a given time. 

The velocities generated or impressed on different masses 
by the same force are reciprocally as the masses. 

Motion unif&i'rrdy varied. — When the motion of a body is 

B 
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uniformly accelerated, the space it passes through during any 
time whatever is proportional to the square of the time. 

In the leaping, jumping, or springing of animals in any 
direction (except the vertical), the paths they describe in 
their transit from one point to another in the plane of motion 
are parabolic curves. 

The legs move by the force of gravity as a pendulum, — The 
Professor, Weber, have ascertained, that when the legs of 
animals swing forward in progressive motion, they obey the 
same laws as those which regulate the periodic oscillations of 
the pendulum. 

Resistance of fluids. — Animals moving in air and water 
experience in those media a sensible resistance, which is 
greater or less in proportion to the density and tenacity of 
the fluid, and the figure, superficies, and velocity of the animal. 

An inquiry into the amount and nature of the resistance 
of air and water to the progression of animals will also furnish 
the data for estimating the proportional values of those fluids 
acting as fulcra to their locomotive organs, whether they be 
fins, wings, or other forms of lever. 

The motions of air and water, and their directions, exer- 
cise very important influences over velocity resulting from 
muscular action. 

Mechanical effects of fluids on animals immersed in them, — 
When a body is immersed in any fluid whatever, it will lose 
as much of its weight relatively as is equal to the weight of 
the fluid it displaces. In order to ascertain whether an 
animal will sink or swim, or be sustained without the aid of 
muscular force, or to estimate the amount of force required 
that the animal may either sink or float in water, or fly iu 
the air, it will be necessary to have recourse to the specific 
gravities both of the animal and of the fluid in which it is 
placed. 

The specific gravities or comparative weights of different 
substances are the respective weights of equal volumes of 
those substances. 

Centre of gravity, — The centre of gravity of any body is 
a point about which, if acted upon only by the force of 
gravity, it will balance itself in all positions ; or, it is a point 
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which, if supported, the body will be supported, however it 
may be situated in other respects ; and hence the effects pro- 
duced by or upon any body are the same as if its whole mass 
were collected into its centre of gravity. 

The attitudes and motions of every animal are regulated 
by the positions of their centres of gravity, which, in a state 
of rest, and not acted upon by extraneous forces, must lie in 
vertical lines which pass through their basis of support. 

In most animals moving on solids, the centre is supported 
by variously adapted organs ; during the flight of birds and 
insects it is suspended ; but in fishes, which move in a fluid 
whose density is neariy equal to their specific gravity, the 
centre is acted upon equally in all directions." ^ 

As the locomotion of the higher animals, to which my 
remarks more particularly apply, is in all cases effected by 
levers which differ in no respect from those employed in the 
arts, it may be useful to allude to them in a passing way. 
This done, I will consider the bones and joints of the skeleton 
which form the levers, and the muscles which move them. 

" The Lever. — Levers are commonly divided into three kinds, 
according to the relative positions of the prop or fulcrum, the 
power, and the resistance or weight. The straight lever of 
each order is equally balanced when the power multiplied by 
its distance from the fulcrum equals the weight, multiplied by 
its distance, or P the power, and W the weight, are in equi- 
librium when they are to each other in the inverse ratio of 
the arms of the lever, to which they are attached. The 
pressure on the fulcrum however varies. 

A- P B 
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In straight levers of the first kind, the fulcrum is between 

the power and the resistance, as in fig. 1, where F is 

the fulcrum of the lever AB ; P is the power, and W the 

weight or resistance. We have P : W : : BF : AF, hence 

^ Cyc. of Anat. and Phy., Art. ** Motion/* by John Bisliop, Esq. 
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P.AF=W.BF, and the pressure on the fulcrum ia both the 
power and resistance, or P+W. 

In the second order of levers (fig. 2), the resistance is be- 
tween the fulcrum and the power ; and, as before, P : W : : 
BF : AF, but the pressure of the fulcrum is equal to W— P, 
or the weight less the power. 




Fia. 2. 



In the third order of lever the power acts between the prop 
and the resistance (fig. 3), where also P : W : : BF : AF, and the 
pressure on the fulcrum is P— W, or the power less the weight. 




FiQ. 3. 

In the preceding computations the weight of the lever 
itself is neglected for the sake of simplicity, but it obviously 
forms a part of the elements under consideration, especially 
with reference to the arms and legs of animals. 

To include the weight of the lever we have the following 

equations : P. AFj4-^ AF. JAF = W. BF + BF.| BF ; in the 

first order, where AF and BF represent the weights of these 

portions of the lever respectively. Similarly, in the second 

AF 

order P. AF = W.BF + AF. -^- , and in the third order 



P.AF=W.BF + BF. 



BF 
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In this ontline of the theory of the lever, the forces have 
beea considered aa acting vertically, or parallel to the direc- 
tion of the force of gravity. 

Passite Organs of Locomotion. Bona. — The solid frame 
work or skeleton of animals which supports and protect* thai:- 
more delicate tissues, whether chemically composed of entv- 
moline, carbonate, or phosphate of lime ; whetlier placed in- 
ternally or ejcteroally ; or whatever may be its form or 
dimensions, presents levers and fulcra for the action of the 
muscular system, in all animals furnished with earthy solids 
for their support, and possessing locomotive power."' The 
levers and fulcra are well seen in the extremities of the deer, 
the skeleton of which is selected for its extreme elegance. 
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While the bones of animals form levers and fulcra for portions 
of the muscular system, it must never be forgotten that th^ 
earth, water, or air form fulcra for the travelling surfaces of 
animals as a whole. Two sets of fulcra are therefore always 
to be considered, viz. those represented by the bones, and 
those represented by the earth, water, or air respectively. 
The former when acted upon by the muscles produce motion 
in different parts of the animal (not necessarily progressive 
motion) ; the latter when similarly influenced produce loco- 
motion. Locomotion is greatly favoured by the tendency 
which the body once set in motion has to advance in a straight 
line. The form, strength, density, and elasticity of the skele- 
ton varies in relation to the bulk and locomotive power of 
the animal, and to the media in which it is destined to move. 

" The number of moveable articulations in a skeleton de- 
termines the degree of its mobility within itself; and the 
kind and number of the articulations of the locomotive organs 
determine the number and disposition of the muscles acting 
upon them. 

The bones of vertebrated animals, especially those which 
are entirely terrestrial, are much more elastic, hard, and 
calculated by their chemical elements to bear the shocks and 
strains incident to terrestrial progression, than those of the 
aquatic vertebrata ; the bones of the latter being more fibrous 
and spongy in their texture, the skeleton is more soft and 
yielding. 

The bones of the higher orders of animals are constructed 
according to the most approved mechanical principles. Thus 
they are convex externally, concave within, and strengthened 
by ridges running across their discs, as in the scapular and 
iliac bones ; an arrangement which affords large surfaces for 
the attachment of the powerful muscles of locomotion. The 
bones of birds in many cases are not filled with marrow but 
with air, — a circumstance which insures that they shall be 
very strong and very light. 

In the thigh bones of most animals an angle is formed by 
the head and neck of the bone with the axis of the body, 
which prevents the weight of the superstructure coming 
vertically upon the shaft, converts the bone into an elastic 
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arch, and renders it capable of supporting the weight of the 
body in standing, leaping, and in falling from considerable 
altitudes. 

Joints. — Where the limbs are designed to move to and 
fro simply in one plane, the ginglymoid or hinge-joint is ap- 
plied ; and where more extensive motions of the limbs are 
requisite, the enarthrodial, or ball-and-socket joint, is intro- 
duced. These two kinds of joints predominate in the locomo- 
tive organs of the animal kingdom. 

The enarthrodial joint has by far the most extensive power 
of motion, and is therefore selected for uniting the limbs to the 
trunk. It permits of the several motions of the limbs termed 
pronation, supination, flexion, extension, abduction, adduc- 
tion, and revolution upon the axis of the limb or bone about a 
conical area, whose apex is the axis of the head of the bone, 
and base circumscribed by the distal extremity of the limb." ^ 

The ginglymoid or hinge-joints are for the most part spiral in 
their nature. They admit in certain cases of a limited degree of 
lateral rocking. Much attention has been paid to the subject 
of joints (particularly human ones) by the brothers Weber, 
Professor Meyer of Zurich, and likewise by Langer, Henke, 
Meissner, and Goodsir. Langer, Henke, and Meissner suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating the "screw configuration" of the 
articular surfaces of the elbow, ankle, and calcaneo-astraga- 
loid joints, and Goodsir showed that the articular surfaces 
of the knee-joint consist of " a double conical screw combina- 
tion." The last-named observer also expressed his belief 
"that articular combinations with opposite windings on 
opposite sides of the body, similar to those in the knee-joint, 
exist in the ankle and tarsal, and in the elbow and carpal 
joints ; and that the hip and shoulder joints consist of single 
threaded couples, but also with opposite windings on oppo- 
site sides of the body." I have succeeded in demonstrating 
a similar spiral configuration in the several bones and joints 
of the wing of the bat and bird, and in the extremities of 
most quadrupeds. The bones of animals, particularly the 
extremities, are, as a rule, twisted levers, and act after the 
manner of screws. This arrangement enables the higher 

^ Bishop, op. cit. 
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animals to apply their travelling surfaces to the media on 
which they are destined to operate at any degree of obliquity 
80 as to obtain a maximum of support or propulsion with a 
minimum of slip. If the travelling surfaces of animals did 
not form screws structurally aud functionally, they could 
neither seize nor let go the fulcra on which they act with the 
requisite rapidity to secure speed, particularly in water and air. 

" Ligaments. — The office of the ligaments with respect to 
locomotion, is to restrict the degree of flexion, extension, and 
other motions of the limbs within definite limits. 

Effect of Atmospheric pressure on Limbs. — The influence of 
atmospheric pressure in supporting the limbs was first noticed 
by Dr. Amott, though it has been erroneously ascribed by 
Professor Miiller to Weber. Subsequent experiments made 
by Dr. Todd, Mr. Wormald, and others, have fully established 
the mechanical influence of the air in keeping the mechanism 
of the joints together. The amount of atmospheric pressure 
on any joint depends upon the area or surface presented to 
its influence, and the height of the barometer. According to 
Weber, the atmospheric pressure on the hip-joint of a man 
is about 26 lbs. The pressure on the knee-joint is estimated 
by Dr. Arnott at 60 lbs."i 

Active organs of Locomotion. Muscles, their Properties, Ar- 
rangement, Mode of Action, etc. — If time and space had per- 
mitted, I would have considered it my duty to describe, more 
or less fully, the muscular arrangements of all the animals 
whose movements I propose to analyse. This is the more 
desirable, as the movements exhibited by animals of the 
higher types are directly referable to changes occurring in 
their muscular system. As, however, I could not hope to 
overtake this task within the limits prescribed for the present 
work, I shall content myself by merely stating the properties 
of muscles ; the manner in which muscles act ; and the man- 
ner in which they are grouped, with a view to moving the 
osseous levers which constitute the bony framework or skele- 
ton of the animals to be considered. Hitherto, and by 
common consent, it has been believed that whereas a flexor 
muscle is situated on one aspect of a limb, and its correspond- 

^ Bishop, op, cit. 
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ing extensor on the other aspect, these two muscles must be 
opposed to and ant^onize each other. This belief is founded 
on what I regard as an erroneous assumption, viz,, that muscles 
liare only the power of shortening, and that when one 
muscle, say the flexor, shortens, it must drag out and forcibly 
elongate the corresponding extensor, ami the converse. This 
would he a mere waste of power. Nature never works 
against herself. There are good grounds for believing, as I 
have stated elsewhere,' that there is no such thing as antagon- 
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ism in muscular movements; the several muscles known as 
flexors and extensors ; abductors and adductors; pronators 
and supinators, being simply correlated. Muscles, when they 
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act, operate upon bones or something extraneous to them* 
selves, and not upon each other. The muscles are folded 
round the extremities and trunks of animals with a view to 
operating in masses. For this purpose they are arranged in 
cycles, there being what are equivalent to extensor and flexor 
cycles, abductor and adductor cycles, and pronator and supina- 
tor cycles. Within these muscular cycles the bones, or 
extraneous substances to be moved, are placed, and when one 
side of a cycle shortens, the other side elongates. Muscles 
are therefore endowed with a centripetal and centrifugal 
action. These cycles are placed at every degree of obliquity 
and even at right angles to each other, but they are so dis- 
posed in the bodies and limbs of animals that they always 
operate consentaneously and in harmony. Vide fig. 5, p. 25. 

There are in animals very few simple movements, i,e. 
movements occurring in one plane and produced by the action 
of two muscles. Locomotion is for the most part produced 
by the consentaneous action of a great number of muscles ; 
these or their fibres pursuing a variety of directions. This is 
particularly true of the movements of the extremities in walk- 
ing, swimming, and flying. 

Muscles are divided into the voluntary, the involuntary, and 
the mixed, according as the will of the animal can wholly, 
partly, or in no way control their movements. The voluntary 
muscles are principally concerned in the locomotion of animals. 
They are the power which moves the several orders of levers 
into which the skeleton of an animal resolves itself. 

The movements of the voluntary and involuntary muscles 
are essentially wave-like in character, i.e. they spread from 
certain centres, according to a fixed order, and in given direc- 
tions. In the extremities of animals the centripetal or con- 
verging muscular wave on one side of the bone to be moved, 
is accompanied by a corresponding centrifugal or diverging 
wave on the other side ; the bone or bones by this arrangement 
being perfectly under control and moved to a hair's-breadth. 
The centripetal or converging, and the centrifugal or diverging 
waves of force are, as already indicated, correlated.^ Similar 
remarks may be made regarding the different parts of the body 
^ Muscles virtually possess a palling and pushing power; the pushing 
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of the serpent when creeping, of the body of the fish when 
swimming, of the wing of the bird when flying, and of our own 
extremities when walking. In all those cases the moving 
parts are thrown into curves or waves definitely correlated. 

It may be broadly stated, that in every case locomotion is 
the result of the opening and closing of opposite sides of 
muscular cycles. By the closing or shortening, say of the 
flexor halves of the cycles, and the opening or elongation of 
the extensor halves, the angles formed by the osseous levers 
are diminished ; by the closing or shortening of the extensor 
halves of the cycles, and the opening or elongation of the 
flexor halves, the angles formed by the osseous levers are 
increased. This alternate diminution and increase of the 
angles formed by the osseous levers produce the movements 
of walking, swimming, and flying. The muscular cycles of 
the trunk and extremities are so disposed with regard to the 
bones or osseous levers, that they in every case produce a 
maximum result with a minimum of power. The origins 
and insertions of the muscles, the direction of the muscles and 
the distribution of the muscular fibres insure, that if power 
is lost in moving a lever, speed is gained, there being an 
apparent but never a real loss. The variety and extent of 
movement is secured by the obliquity of the muscular fibres 
to their tendons*; by the obliquity of the tendons to the bones 
they are to move ; and by the proximity of the attachment 
of the muscles to the several joints. As muscles are capable 
of shortening and elongating nearly a fourth of their length, 
they readily produce the precise kind and degree of motion 
required in any particular case.^ 

The force of muscles, according to the experiments of 
Schwann, increases with their length, and ince versa. It is a 
curious circumstance, and worthy the attention of those in- 
terested in homologies, that the voluntary muscles of the 

^jKywer being feeble and obscnred by the ilaccidity of the muscular mass. In 
order to push effectually, the pushing substance must be more or less rigid. 

1 The extensor muscles preponderate in mass and weight over the flexors, 
bat this it'^Eieadily accounted for by the fact, that the extensoi-s, when limbs 
are to be straightened, always work at a mechanical disadvantage. This is 
owing to the shape of the bones, the conformation of the joints, and the 
position occupied by the extensors. 
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snperior and inferior extremities, and more especially of the 
trunk, are arranged ia longitudinal, transverse, and oblique 
spiral lines, and in layers or strata precisely as in the 
ventricles of the heart and hollow muscles generally.^ If, 
consequently, I eliminate the element of bone from these 
severai, regions, I reproduce a typical hollow muscle; and 
what is still more remarkable, if I compare the bones re- 
moved (say the bones of the anterior extremity of a quad- 
ruped or bird) with the cast obtained from the cavity of a 
hollow muscle (say the left ventricle of the heart of the 
mammal), I lind that the bones and the cast are twisted 
upon themselves, and form elegant screws, the threads or 
ridges of which run in the same direction. This afibrda a 
proof that the involuntary hollow muscles supply the type or 
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pattern on which the voluntary muscles are formed. Fig. 6 re- 
presents the bones of the wing of the bird ; fig. 7 the bones of the 
' " On the Arrangement of the Muscular Fibres in the VentriclM of the 
Vertebrate Heart, with Physiological Remarks," bj the Author.— Philo. 
saphical Transactions, 1861. 
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anterior extremity of the elephant ; and fig. 8 the cast or mould 
of the cavity of the left ventricle of the heart of the deer. 

It has been the almost invariable custom in teaching 
anatomy, and such parts of physiology as pertain to animal 
movements, to place much emphasis upon the configuration 
of the bony skeleton as a whole, and the conformation of iis 
several articular surfaces in particular. This is very natural, 
as the osseous system stands the wear and tear of time, while 
all around it is in a great measure perishable. It is the link 
which binds extinct forms to living ones, and we naturally 
venerate and love what is enduring. It is no marvel that 
Oken, Goethe, Owen, and others should have attempted such 
splendid generalizations with regard to the osseous system — 
should have proved with such cogency of argument that the 
head consists of a series of expanded vertebrae. The bony skele- 
ton is a miracle of design very wonderful and very beautiful 
in its way. But when all has been said, the fact remains that 
the skeleton, when it exists, forms only an adjunct of locomo- 
tion and motion generally. All the really essential movements 
of an animal occur in its soft parts. The osseous system is 
therefore to be regarded as secondary in importance to the mus- 
cular, of which it may be considered a differentiation. Instead 
of regarding the muscles as adapted to the bones, the bones 
ought to be regarded as adapted to the muscles. Bones have 
no power either of originating or perpetuating motion. This 
begins and terminates in the muscles. Nor must it be over- 
looked, that bone makes its appearance comparatively late in 
the scale of being ; that innumerable creatures exist in which 
no trace either of an external or internal skeleton is to be 
found ; that these creatures move freely about, digest, circu- 
late their nutritious juices and blood when present, multiply, 
and perform all the functions incident to life. While the 
skeleton is to be found in only a certain proportion of the 
animals existing on our globe, the soft parts are to be met 

" On the Mnscnlar Arrangements of the Bladder and Prostate, and the 
maimer in which the Ureters and Urethra are closed," by the Author. — 
Philosophical Transactions, 1867. 

" On the Muscular Tunics in the Stomach of Man and other Mammalia," 
by the Author.— Proceedings Royal Society of London, 1867 
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with in all ; and thie appears to me an all-sufiicient reason 
for attaching great importance to the movements of soft 
parts, such as protoplasm, jelly masses, involuntary and volun- 
tary muscles, etc.^ As the muscles of vertebrates are accu- 
rately applied to each other, and to the bones, while the bones 
are rigid, unyielding, and incapable of motion, it follows that 
the osseous system acts as a break or boundary to the muscular 
one, — and hence the arbitrary division of muscles into exten- 
sors and flexors, pronators and supinators, abductors and ad- 
ductors. This division although convenient is calculated to 
mislead. The most highly oi^anized animal is strictly speaking 
tu be regarded as a living mass whose parts (hard, soft, and 
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otherwise) are accurately adapted to each other, every part 
reciprocating with scrupulous exactitude, and rendering it 
difficult to detennine where motion begins and where it ter- 
minates. Fig. shows the more sitperficial of the muscular 
masses which move the bones or osseous levers of the horse, 
as seen in the walk, trot, gallop, etc. A careful examination 
of these cameous masses or muscles will show that they ran 

' Lectnres " On the PhyniolnKy of the arculation in Plants, in the Lower 
AinmBlB, and in Man," bjr the Authnr.—Edinbui^h Medical Journal for Sep- 
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longitudinally, transversely, and obliquely, the longitudinal 
and transverse muscles crossing each other at nearly right 
angles, the oblique ones tending to cross at various angles, as 
in the letter X. The crossing is seen to most advantage in 
the deep muscles. 

In order to understand the twisting which occurs to a 
greater or less extent in the bodies and extremities (when 
present) of all vertebrated animals, it is necessary to reduce the 
bony and muscular systems to their simplest expression. If 
motion is desired in a dorsal, ventral, or lateral direction only, a 
dorsal and ventral or a right and left lateral set of longitudinal 
muscles acting upon straight bones articulated by an ordinary 
ball-and-socket joint will suffice. In this case the dorsal, 
ventral, and right and left lateral muscles form muscular cycles ; 
contraction or shortening on the one aspect of the cycle being 
accompanied by relaxation or elongation on the other, the 
bones and joints forming as it were the diameters of the 
cycles, and oscillating in a backward, forward, or lateral 
direction in proportion to the degree and direction of the 
muscular movements. Here the motion is confined to two 
planes intersecting each other at right angles. When, how- 
ever, the muscular system becomes more highly differentiated, 
both as regards the number of the muscles employed, and the 
variety of the directions pursued by them, the bones and 
joints also become more complicated. Under these circum- 
stances, the bones, as a rule, are twisted upon themselves, 
and their articular surfaces present various degrees of spirality 
to meet the requirements of the muscular system. Between the 
straight longitudinal muscles, therefore, arranged in dorsal and 
ventral, and right and left lateral sets, and those which run in a 
more or less transverse direction, and between the simple joint 
whose motion is confined to one plane and the ball-and-socket 
joints whose movements are universal, every degree of obli- 
quity is found in the direction of the muscles, and every pos- 
sible modification in the disposition of the articular surfaces. 
In the fish the muscles are for the most part an-anged in 
dorsal, ventral, and lateral sets, which run longitudinally; and, 
M a result, the movements of the trunk, pai-ticulai'ly towards 
the tail, are from side to side and «inuous. As, however, 
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oblique fibres are also present, and the tendons of the longi- 
tudinal muscles in some instances cross obliquely towards the 
tail, the fish has also the power of tilting or twisting its 
trunk (particularly the lower half) as well as the caudal fin. 
In a mackerel which I examined, the oblique muscles were 
represented by the four lateral masses occurring between the 
dorsal, ventral, and lateral longitudinal muscles — two of 
these being found on either side of the fish, and corresponding 
to the myocommas or " grand musde latdral" of Cuvier. The 
muscular system of the fish would therefore seem to be ar- 
ranged on a fourfold plan,— .-there being four sets of longi- 
tudinal muscles, and a corresponding number of slightly 
oblique and oblique muscles, the oblique muscles being spiral 
in their nature and tending to cross or intersect at various 
angles, an arrest of the intersection, as it appears to me, 
giving rise to the myocommas and to that concentric arrange- 
ment of their constituent parts so evident on transverse 
section. This tendency of the muscular fibres to cross 
each other at various degrees of obliquity may also be traced 
in several parts of the human body, as, for instance, in the 
deltoid muscle of the arm and the deep muscles of the leg. 
Numerous other examples of penniform muscles might be 
adduced. Although the fibres of the myocommas have a 
more or less longitudinal direction, the myocommas them- 
selves pursue an oblique spiral course from before backwards 
and from within outwards, i.e. from the spine towards the 
periphery, where they receive slightly oblique fibres from the 
longitudinal dorsal, ventral, and lateral muscles. As the 
spiral oblique myocommas and the oblique fibres from the 
longitudinal muscles act directly and indirectly upon the 
spines of the vertebrae, and the vertebrae themselves to which 
they are specially adapted, and as both sets of oblique ^bres 
are geared by interdigitation to the fourfold set of longitu- 
dinal muscles, the lateral, sinuous, and rotatory movements of 
the body and tail of the fish are readily accounted for. 
The spinal column of the fish facilitates the lateral sinuous 
twisting movements of the tail and trunk, from the fact that 
the vertebrae composing it are united to each other by a series 
of modified universal joints — the vertebrae supplying the cup- 
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shaped depressions or sockets, the intervertebral substance, 
the prominence or ball. 

The same may be said of the general arrangement of the 
muscles in the trunk and tail of the Cetacea, the principal 
muscles in this case being distributed, not on the sides, but 
on the dorsal and ventral aspects. The lashing of the tail 
in the whales is consequently from above downwards or 
vertically, instead of from side to side. The spinal column is 
jointed as in the fish, with this diflference, that the vertebra 
(especially towards the tail) form the rounded prominences or 
ball, the meniscus or cup-shaped intervertebral plates the 
receptacles or socket. 

When limbs are present, the spine may be regarded as 
being ideally divided, the spiral movements, under these 
circumstances, being thrown upon the extremities by typical 
ball-and-socket joints occurring at the shoulders and pelvis. 
This is peculiarly the case in the seal, where the spirally 
sinuous movements of the spine are transferred directly to 
the posterior extremities.^ 

The extremities, when present, are provided with their 
own muscular cycles of extensor and flexor, abductor and 
adductor, pronator and supinator muscles, — these running 
longitudinally and at various degrees of obliquity, and en- 
veloping the hard parts according to their direction — the 
bones being twisted upon themselves and furnished with 
articular surfaces which reflect the movements of the 
muscular cycles, whether these occur in straight lines an- 
teriorly, posteriorly, or laterally, or in oblique lines in inter- 
mediate situations. The straight and oblique muscles are 
principally brought into play in the movements of the extremi- 

^ That the movements of the extremities primarily emanate from the spine is 
rendered probable by the remarkable powers possessed by serpents. " It is 
tme," writes Professor Owen {op. cit. p. 261), " that the serpent has no limbs, 
yet it can outclimb the monkey, outswim the fish, outleap the jerboa, and, 
suddenly loosing the close coils of its crouching spiral, it can spring into the 
air and seize the bird upon the wing." .... "The serpent has neither 
bands nor talons, yet it can outwrestle the athlete, and crush the tiger in the 
embrace of its ponderous overlapping folds." The peculiar endowments, 
which accompany the possession of extremities, it appears to me, present 
themselves in an undeveloped or latent form in the trunk of the reptile. 

C 
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ties of quadrupeds, bipeds, etc. in walking; in the move- 
ments of the tails and fins of fishes, whales, etc. in swimming ; 
and in the movements of the wings of insects, bats, and 
birds in flying. The straight and oblique muscles are 
usually found together, and co-operate in producing the 
movements in question ; the amount of rotation in a part 
always increasing as the oblique muscles preponderate. The 
combination of ball-and-socket and hinge-joiuts, with their con- 
comitant oblique and longitudinal muscular cycles (the former 
occurring in their most perfect forms where the extremities 
are united to the trunk, the latter in the extremities them- 
selves), enable the animal to present, when necessary, an exten- 
sive resisting surface the one instant, and a greatly diminished 
and a comparatively non-resisting one the next. This arrange- 
ment secures the subtlety and nicety of motion demanded by 
the several media at different stages of progression. 

The travelling surfaces of Animals modified and adapted 
to the medium on 07' in which they move. — In those land 
animals which take to the water occasionally, the feet, as a 




Pio. 10. Fig. 11. ' Fio. 12. Fio. 18. Pio. 14. 

Ffo 10.— Extreme form of compressed foot, as seen in the deer, ox, etc., 
adapted specially for land transit.— Original 

Fio. 11.— Extreme form of expanded foot, as seen in the OmUhjorhyw^'Mf 
etc., adapted more particularly for swimming.— Origrfwa?. 

Figs. 12 and 13.— Intermediate form of foot, as seen in the otter (fig. 12), 
frog (fig. 13), etc. Here the foot is equally serviceable in and out of the 
watipir. —Origiiial. 

Fig. 14.— Foot of the seal, which opens and closes in the act of natation, 
the organ being folded upon itself during the non-effective or retnm stroke, 
and expanded during the effective or forward stroke. Due advantage is 
taken of this arrangement by the seal when swimming, the animal rotating 
on its long axis, so as to present the lower portion of the body and the 
feet obliquely to the water during the return stroke, and the flat, or the 
greatest available surface of both, during the effective or forward stroke. — 
OrlginaL 

rule, are furnished with membranous expansions extend- 
ing between the toes. Of such the Otter (fig. 1 2), Ornitho- 
rhynchus (fig. 11), Seal (fig. 14), Crocodile, Sea-Bear (fig. 37, 
p. 76), Walrus, Frog (fig. 13), and Triton, may be cited. 
The crocodile and triton, in addition to the membranous 
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expansion occnrring between the toes, are sapplied vith a 
powerful Bwimming-tail, which adds Tcry materially to the 
Bur&ce engaged in natation. Those animals, one and all, 
walk awkwardly, it always hajipening that when the ex- 
tremities are modified to operate upon two essentially 
different media (as, for instance, the land and water), the 
maximnm of speed is attained in neither. For this reason 
those animals which swim the best, walk, as a rule, with the 
greatest difficulty, and vice verxd, as the movements of the 
ank and seal in and out of the water amply testify. 

In addition to those land animals which run and swim, 
there are some which precipitate themselves, parachute- 
fashion, from immense heights, and others wliich even fly. 
In these the membranous expansions ire greatly increased, 
the ribs affording the necessary support in the Dragon or 
Flying Lizard (fig. 15), the anterior and posterior extremities 
»nd tail, in the Flying Lemur (fig. 1 6) and Bat (fig. 1 7, p. 36). 




Flying TIngi-n (He 151 It in unppoftedbTthr nwk, tuck, an-\ ull, mii 
t^thfl nnterinr and pnsterl'^r ARtremitien The flvlni; lemnr tokea enoT- 

Pknaortina traellU (tig 17), tint with > ri-r? ultjrM InneueoT inrfus. 
n* ni&M (xpOHd ^ thi bil «n«rii Ihit dinpUyed \ij mmj Imecta 
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and birds. The wings of the bat are deeply concave, and so resemble the 
wings of beetles and heavy-bodied short-wingeU birds. The bones of the 
arm (r), forearm {d), and liand (n, n, n) of the bat (fig. 17) support the 
anterior or thick mtu^n and the extremity of the wing; and may not inaptly 
be compared to the nervures in corresponding i>ositious in the wing of 
the beetle.— On(^na2. 




Fro, 17.— The Bat (Phyllorhina ffracilis, Peters). Here the travelling-surfaces 
(r deff ann n) are enormously increased as compared with that of the 
land and water animals generally. Compare with figures from 10 to 14, 
p. 34. r Arm of bat ; d forearm of bat ; ef,nnn hand of h&t—OriginxU. 

Although no lizard is at present known to fly, there can 
be little doubt that the extinct Pterodactyles (which, accord- 
ing to Professor Huxley, are intermediate between the lizards 
and crocodiles) were possessed of this power. The bat is 
interesting as being the only mammal at present endowed 
with wings sufficiently large to enable it to fly.^ It affords 
an extreme example of modification for a special purpose, — 
its attenuated body, dwarfed posterior, and greatly elongated 
anterior extremities, with their enormous fingers and out- 
spreading membranes, completely unfitting it for terrestrial 
progression. It is instructive as showing that flight may be 
attained, without the aid of hollow bones and air-sacs, by 
purely muscular efforts, and by the mere diminution and 
increase of a continuous membrane. 

As the flying lizard, flying lemur, and bat (figs. 15, 16, and 
17, pp. 35 and 36), connect terrestrial progression with aerial 
progression, so the auk, penguin (fig. 46, p. 91), and flying- 
fish (^g, 51, p. 98), connect progression in the water with 
progression in the air. The travelling surfaces of these ano- 
malous creatures run the movements peculiar to the three 
highways of nature into each other, and bridge over, as it 
were, the gaps which naturally exist between locomotion on 
the land, in the water, atid in the air. 

' The Vampire Bat of the Island of Bonm, according to Dr. Buckland, can 
aiso swim ; and this authority was of opinion that the Pterodactyle enjoyed 
similar advautuges.—Eng. Cycl. vol. i\. p. 4v«5. 
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Walking of ike Quadruped, Biped, etc. — As tbe earth, because 
of its solidity, will bear any amount of pressure to which it 
may be subjected, the size, shape, and weight of animals 
destiDed to traverse its surface are matters of little or no 
consequence. Asj moreover, the surface trod upon is rigid 
or unyielding, the extremities of quadrupeds are, as a rule, 
terminated by small feet. Fig. 18 (contrast with fig. 17). 




tia. IB.-Ch1lllni;h«m Bull (Bni Smficw). Bhom powerfnl bcavy 1»Af . ml 

menu made lij the fept inrl tfnibg in walking uid ranning. v, t Curvn 
ni«de by right and left interior eitTemltlM. r, i Curves made hf right 

together to form the waved llDe(i, u): the left fore ud Uie right hind foot 

•nterinr (t. v.) md pnaltrtgr (r, i) eitremitle* fomi alUpKi CompaM with 
flff- IB. p. SH.—Ori^aal, 

In this there is a double purpose — the limited area pre' 
Rented to the ground affording the animal sufficient support 
and leverage, and enabling it to disentangle its feet iritj) the 
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utmost facUity, it being a condition in rapid terrestrial pro- 
gression that the points presented to the earth be few in 
number and limited in extent, as this approximates the feet 
of animals most closely to the wheel in mechanics, where the 
surface in contact with the plane of progression is reduced to 
a minimum. When the surface presented to a dense resisting 
medium is increased, speed is diminished, as shown in the 
tardy movements of the mollusc, caterpillar, and slowworm, 
and also, though not to the same extent, in the serpents, 
some of which move with considerable celerity. In the gecko 
and common house-fly, as is well known, the travelling sur- 
faces are furnished with suctorial discs, which enable those 
creatures to walk, if need be, in an inverted position ; and 
" the tree-frogs {Hyla) have a concave disc at the end of each 
toe, for climbing and adhering to the bark and leaves of trees. 
Some toads, on the other hand, are enabled, by peculiar 
tubercles or projections from the palm or sole, to clamber up 
old walls." ^ A similar, but more complicated arrangement, 
is met with in the arms of the cuttle-fish. 

The movements of the extremities in land animals vary 
considerably. 

In the kangaroo and jerboa,^ the posterior extremities 
only are used, the animals advancing per saltum, i.e, by a 
series of leaps.* 

The deer also bounds into the air in its slower movements; 
in its fastest paces it gallops like the horse, as explained at 
pp. 40-44. The posterior extremities of the kangaroo are 
enormously developed as compared with the anterior ones ; 
they are also greatly elongated. The posterior extremities 
are in excess, likewise, in the horse, rabbit,* agouti, and guinea 

1 Comp. Anat. and Phys. of Vertebrates, by Professor Owen, vol. i. pp. 
262,263. Lond. 1866. 

' The jerboa when pursued can leap a distance of nine feet, and repeat the 
leaps so rapidly that it cannot be overtaken even by the aid of a swift horse. 
The bullfrog, a much smaller animal, can, when pressed, clear from six to 
eight feet at each bound, and project itself over a fence five feet high. 

s The long, powerful tail of the kangaroo assists in maintaining the equi- 
librium of the animal prior to the leaps; the posterior extremities and 
tail forming a tripod of support. 

^ The rabbit occasionally t^es several short steps with the fore legs and 
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pig. As a consequence these animals descend declivities with 
difficulty. They are best adapted for slightly ascending ground. 
In the giraffe the anterior extremities are longer and more 
powerful, comparatively, than the posterior ones, which is 
just the opposite condition to that found in the kangaroo. 

In the giraffe the legs of opposite sides move together and 
alternate, whereas in most quadrupeds the extremities move 
diagonally — a remark which holds true also of ourselves in 
walking and skating, the right leg and left arm advancing 
together and alternating with the left leg and right arm (fig. 19). 




Fro. 19,— Diagram showing the figure-of-8 or doable- waved track produced by 
the alternating of the extremities in man in walking and running; the 
right leg (r) and left arm (s) advancing simultaneously to form one step : 
and allemating with the left leg (t) and right arm (u), which likewise ad- 
vance together to form a second step. The continuous line (r, t) gives the 
waved track made by the legs ; the interrupted line (s, u) that made by the 
arms. The curves made by the right leg and left arm, and by the left leg 
and right arm, form ellipses. Compare with fig. 18, p. 37.—OrigiiuU. 

In the hexapod insects, according to Miiller, the fore and 
liind foot of the one side and the middle one of the opposite 
side move together to make one step, the three corresponding 
and opposite feet moving together to form the second step. 
Other and similar combinations are met with in the decapods. 

The alternating movements of the extremities are interest- 
ing as betokening a certain degree of fiexuosity or twisting, 
either in the trunk or limbs, or partly in the one and partly 
in the other. 

This twisting begets the figure-of-8 movements observed in 
walking, swimming, and flying. (Compare figs. 6, 7, and 26 a;, 
pp. 28 and 55 ; figs. 18 and 19, pp. 37 and 39 ; figs. -32 and 50, 
pp. 68 and 97 ; figs. 71 and 73, p. 144 ; and fig. 81, p. 157.) 

Locomotion of the Horse. — As the limits of the present 
volume forbid my entering upon a consideration of the move- 
ments of all the animals with terrestrial habits, I will describe 
briefly, and by way of illustration, those of the horse, ostrich, 

one long one with the hind legs ; so that it walks with the fore legs, and leaps 
with the hind ones. 
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and man. In the horse, as in all quadrupeds endowed with 
great speed, the bones of the extremities are inclined obliquely 
towards each other to form angles ; the angles diminishing as 
the speed increases. Thus the angles formed by the bones of 
the extremities with each other and with the scapulae and 
iliac bones, are less in the horse than in the elephant. For 
the same reason they are less in the deer than in the horse. 
In the elephant, where no great speed is required, the limbs 
are nearly straight, this being the best arrangement for sup- 
porting superincumbent weight. The angles formed by the 
different bones of the wing of the bird are less than in the 
fleetest quadruped, the movements of wings being more rapid 
than those of the extremities of quadrupeds and bipeds. 
These are so many mechanical adaptations to neutralize shock, 
to increase elasticity, and secure velocity. The paces of the 
horse are conveniently divided into the walk, the trot, the 
amble, and the gallop. If the horse begins his walk by rais- 
ing his near fore foot, the order in which the feet are lifted is 
as follows : — first the left fore foot, then the right or diagonal 
hind foot, then the right fore foot, and lastly the left or dia- 
gonal hind foot (Fig. 20). There is therefore a twisting of the 
body and spiral overlapping of the extremities of the horse 
in the act of walking, in all respects analogous to what 
occurs in other quadrupeds ^ and in bipeds (figs. 1 8 and 1 9, pp. 
37 and 39). In the slowest walk Mr. Gamgee observes "that 
three feet are in constant action on the ground, whereas in 
the free walk in which the hind foot passes the position from 
which the parallel fore foot moves, there is a fraction of time 
when only two feet are upon the ground, but the interval is 
too short for the eye to measure it. The proportion of time, 
therefore, during which the feet act upon the ground, to that 
occupied in their removal to new positions, is as three to one 
in the slow, and a fraction less in the fast walk. In the fast 
gallop these proportions are as five to three. In all the paces 
the power of the horse is being exerted mainly upon a fore 

' If a cat when walking is seen from alK)ve, a continuous wave of move- 
ment is observed travelling along its spine from before backwards. This 
movement closely resembles the crawling of tlie serpent and the swimming of 
the eel. 
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and hind limb, with the feet implanted in diagonal positions. 
There is also a constant parallel line of positions kept up by 
8 fore and hind foot, alteimating sides in each successive move. 
These relative positions are renewed and maintained. Thus 
each fore limb assumes, as it alights, the advanced position 
parallel with the hind, just released and moving ; the hind 
feet move by turns, in sequence to their diagonal fore, and in 
priority to their parallel fellows, which following they main- 
lain for nearly half their course, when the fore in its turn is 
raised and earned to its destined place, the hind alighting 
midway. All the feet passing over equal distances and keep- 
ing the same time, no interference of the one with the other 



Fio. 20.— Horse In the act of trotting. In tliis, as In all the other paces, 
tlie body uf the horse is levered forward by a diagonal twisting of the trunk 
and extremities, the extremities describing a ngure-of-8 track (ji u, r t). 
The flgure-of-8 is produced by the alternate play of the extremities and feet. 
two of which are always on tlie ground (a, b). Thus the right forefoot describes 
the curve marked (, the left hind foot that marked r, tlie left fore foot tliat 
marked u, and the right hind loot that marked a. The feet on tlie ground in 
the present instance are the left fore and the right hind. Compaio with 
tzB 18 and 19, pp. 37 and Sd.- Original. 

occurs, and each successive hind foot as it is implanted forms 
a new diagonal with the opposite fore, the latter forming the 
iront of the parallel in one instant, and one of the diagonal 
l>ositions in the next : while in the case of the hind, they 
assume the diagonal on alighting and become the teiminators 
ol the parallel in the last part of their action." 

In the trot, according to Bisliop, the legs move in pairs 
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diagonally. The same leg moves rather oftener during the 
same period in trotting than in walking, or as six to five. The 
velocity acquired by moving the legs in pairs, instead of con- 
secutively, depends on the circumstance that in the trot each 
leg rests on the ground during a short interval, and swings 
during a long one ; whilst in walking each leg swings a short, 
and rests a long period. The undulations arising from the 
projection of the trunk in the trot are chiefly in the vertical 
plane ; in the walk they are more in the horizontal. 

The gallop has been erroneously believed to consist of a 
series of bounds or leaps, the two hind legs being on the 
ground when the two fore legs are in the air, and vice versdy 
there being a period when all four are in the air. Thus 
Sainbell in his " Essay on the Proportions of Eclipse," states 
" that the gallop consists of a repetition of bounds, or leaps, 
more or less high, and more or less extended in proportion to 
the strength and lightness of the animal." A little reflection 
will show that this definition of the gallop cannot be the 
correct one. When a horse takes a ditch or fence, he gathers 
himself together, and by a vigorous effort (particularly of the 
hind legs), throws himself into the air. This movement 
requires immense exertion and is short-lived. It is not in 
the power of any horse to repeat these bounds for more than 
a few minutes, from which it follows that the gallop, which 
may be continued for considerable periods, must difier very 
materially from the leap. 

The pace known as the amble is an artificial movement, 
produced by the cunning of the trainer. It resembles that of 
the giraffe, where the right fore and right hind foot move 
together to form one step ; the left fore and left hind foot 
moving together to form the second step. By Uie rapid 
repetition of these movements the right and left sides of the 
body are advanced alternately by a lateral swinging motion, 
very comfortable for the rider, but anything but graceful 
The amble is a defective pace, inasmuch as it interferes with 
the diagonal movements of the limbs, and impairs the con- 
tinuity of motion which the twisting, cross movement begets. 
Similar remarks might be made of the gallop if it consisted 
(which it does not) of a series of bounds or leaps, as each 
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bound would be succeeded by a halt, or dead point, that could 
not fail seriously to compromise continuous forward motion. 
In the gallop, as in the slower movements, the horse has 
never less than two feet on the ground at any instant of time, 
no two of the four feet being in exactly the same position. 

Mr. Gamgee, who has studied the movements of the horse 
very carefully, has given diagrams of the walk, trot, and 
gallop, drawn to a scale of the feet of a two-year-old colt m 
training, which had been walked, trotted, and galloped over 
the ground for the purpose. The point he sought to deter- 
mine was the exact distance through which each foot was 
carried from the place where it was lifted to that where it 
alighted. The diagrams are reproduced at figures 21, 22, and 
23. In figure 23 I have added a continuous waved line to 
indicate the alternating movements of the extremities ; Mr. 
Gamgee at the time he wrote ^ being, he informs me, unac- 
quainted with the figure-of-8 theory of animal progression as 
subsequently developed by me. Compare fig. 23 with figs. 
18 and 19, pp. 37 and 39 ; with fig. 50, p. 97 ; and with figs. 
71 and 73, p. 144. 
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In examining figures 21, 22, and 23, the reader will do 
well to remember that the near fore and hind feet of a horse 
are the left fore and hind feet ; the off fore and hind feet 
being the right fore and hind feet. The terms near and off 

1 " On the Breeding of Hunters and Roadsters." Prize Essay.— Journal of 
Royal Agricultural Society for 1863. 
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are technical expressions, and apply to the left and right 
sides of the animal. Another point to be attended to in 
examining the figures in question, is the relation which 
exists between the fore and hind feet of the near and 
off sides of the body. In slow walking the near hind foot 
is planted behind the imprint made by the near fore foot. 
In rapid walking, on the contrary, the near hind foot is 
planted from six to twelve or more inches in advance of the 
imprint made by the near fore foot (fig. 21 represents 
the distance as eleven inches). In the trot the near hind foot 
is planted from twelve to eighteen or more inches in advance of 
the imprint made by the near fore foot (fig. 22 represents the 
distance as nineteen inches). In the gallop the near hind foot 
is planted 100 or more inches in advance of the imprint made 
by the near fore foot (fig. 23 represents the distance as 110|^ 
inches). The distance by which the near hind foot passes 
the near fore foot in rapid walking, trotting, and galloping, 
increases in a progressive ratio, and is due in a principal 
measure to the velocity or momentum acquired by the mass 
of the horse in rapid motion ; the body of the animal carrying 
forward and planting the limbs at greater relative distaiices 
in the trot than in the rapid walk, and in the gallop than in 
the trot. I have chosen to speak of the near hind and near 
fore feet, but similar remarks may of course be made of the 
off hind and off fore feet. 

"At fig. 23, which represents the gallop, the distance 
between two successive impressions produced, say by the near 
fore foot, is eighteen feet one inch and a half. Midway 
between these two impressions is the mark of the near hind 
foot, which therefore subdivides the space into nine feet and 
six-eighths of an inch, but each of these is again subdivided 
into two halves by the impressions produced by the off fore 
and off hind feet. It is thus seen that the horse's body 
instead of being propelled through the air by bounds or leaps 
even when going at the highest attainable speed, acts on a 
system of levers, the mean distance between the points of 
resistance of which is four feet six inches. The exact length 
of stride, of course, only applies to that of the particular horse 
observed, and the rate of speed at which he is going. In the 
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case of any one animal, the greater the speed the longer is 
the individual stride. In progression, the body moves before a 
limb is raised from Uie ground, as is most readily seen when 
the horse is beginning its slowest action, as in traction." ^ 

At fig. 22, which represents the trot, the stride is ten feet 
one inch. At fig. 21, which represents the walk, it is only 
five feet five inches. The spe^ acquired, Mr. Gamgee points 
out, determines the length of stride; thjB length of stride 
being the effect and evidence of speed and not the cause of it. 
The momentum acquired in the gallop, as already explained, 
greatly accelerates speed. 

" In contemplating length of strides, with reference to the 
fulcra, allowance has to be made for the length of the feet, 
which is to be deducted from that of the strides, because the 
apex, or toe of the horse's hind foot forms the fulcrum in one 
instant, and the heel of the fore foot in the next, and vice 
versd. This phenomenon is very obvious in the action of the 
human foot, and is remarkable also for the range of leverage 
thus afforded in some of the fleetest quadrupeds, of different 
species. In the hare, for instance, between the point of its 
hock and the termination of its extended digits, there is a 
space of upwards of six inches of extent of leverage and 
variation of fulcrum, and in the fore limb from the carpus to 
the toe-nails (whose function in progression is not to be 
underrated) upwards of three inches of leverage are found, 
being about ten inches for each lateral biped, and the double 
of that for the action of all four feet. Viewed in this way 
the stride is not really so long as would be supposed if merely 
estimated &om the space between the footprints. 

Many interesting remarks might be made on the length of 
the stride of various animals ; the full movement of the grey- 
hound is, for instance, upwards of sixteen feet ; that of the 
hare at least equal ; whilst that of the Newfoundland dog is 
a little over nine feet." ^ 

Locomotion of the Ostrich. — Birds have been divided by 
naturalists into eight orders : — the Natatores, or Swimming 
Birds; the GrcUlatores, or Wading Birds; the CursoreSy or 
Kunning Birds ; the Scansores, or Climbers ; the Basores, or 

1 Gamgee in Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, vol. iii. pp. 375, 376. 
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Scrapers; the Colwmbaiy or Doves; the Passeres; and the 
Baptores, or Birds of Prey. 

The first five orders have been classified according to their 
habits and modes of progression. The Natatores I shall con- 
sider when I come to speak of swimming as a form of locomo- 
tion, and as there is nothing in the movements of the wading, 
scraping, and climbing birds,^ or in the Passeres ^ or BaptoreSj 
requiring special notice, I shall proceed at once to a considera- 
tion of the Cursores, the best examples of which are the 
ostrich, emu, cassowary, and apteryx. 

The ostrich is remarkable for the great length and develop- 
ment of its legs as compared with its wings (fig. 24). In this 
respect it is among birds what the kangaroo is among mammals. 
The ostrich attains an altitude of from six to eight feet, and 
is the largest living bird known. Its great height is due to 
its attenuated neck and legs. The latter are very powerful 
structures, and greatly resemble in their general conformation 
the posterior extremities of a thoroughbred horse or one of the 
larger deer — compare with fig. 4, p. 21. They are expressly 
made for speed. Thus the bones of the leg and foot are in- 
clined very obliquely towards each other, the femur being in- 
clined very obliquely to the ilium. As a consequence the 
angles made by the several bones of the legs are compara- 
tively small ; smaller in fact than in either the horse or deer. 

The feet of the ostrich, like those of the horse and deer, 
are reduced to a minimum as regards size; so that they 
occasion very little friction in the act of walking and running. 
The foot is composed of two jointed toes,* which spread out 
when the weight of the body <5omes upon them, in such a 
manner as enables the bird to seize and let go the ground 
with equal facility. The advantage of such an arrangement 
in rapid locomotion cannot be over-estimated. The elasticity 
and flexibility of the foot contribute greatly to the rapidity 

1 The woodpeckers climb by the aid of the stiff feathers of their tails ; the 
legs and tail forming a firm basis of support. 

' In this order there are certain birds — ^the sparrows and thrashes, for 
example— which advance by a series of vigorous leaps ; the leaps being of an 
intermitting character. 

> The toes in the emn amount to three. 
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of morement for which this celebrated bird ia famous. The 
limb of the ostrich, with its large bones placed very obliquely 
to form a system of powerful levers, is the very embodiment 
of speed. The foot is quite worthy of the limb, it being ia 
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some respects the most admirable structure of its kind in 
existence. The foot of the ostricli differs considerably from 
that of all other birds, those of its own family excepted. 
Thns the under portion of the foot is flat, and specially 
adapted for acting on plane surfaces, particularly solids.' The 

' Feet designed for ■wimming, graspii 
Apcnle to sdvantago on ■ flat surface. 
parrot, and eagle when on the grouail afli 
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extremities of tlie toes superiorly are armed with powerful 
Bhort nails, the tips of which project inferiorly tu piotect the. 
toes and confer elasticity when the foot is leaving the ground. 
The foot like the leg, ia remarkable for its gi-eat strength. 
The legs of t^e ostrich are closely set, another feature of 
The wings of the ostrich are in n very rudimentary 




condition as compared with the legs.^ Ail the hones are pre- 
sent, but they are so dwarfed that they are useless as organs 
of flight. The angles which the bones of the wing make witli 
each other, are still less than the angles made by the bones of 
the leg. This is just what we would a priori expect, as the 
velocity with which wings are moved greatly exceeds tliat 
with which legs are moved. The bones of the wing of the 
ostrich are inclined towards each other at nearly right angles. 

' In di-aiight horaea tha legs sre much wider ap^rt than ia racers ; the legs 
of tliB ileer being lesa widely set than those of the raier. 

* Iq the apteryi the Tinga are bo very email that (he bird is comuio- ly 
biiukenof as the"winglea< Ijird." 
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The wings of the ostrich, although useless as flying organs, 
form important auxiliaries in running. When the ostrich 
careers along the plain, he spreads out his wings in such a 
manner that they act as balancers, and so enable him to main- 
tain his equilibrium (fig. 25). The wings, because of the angle 
of inclination which their under surfaces make with the horizon, 
and the great speed at wldch the ostrich travels, act like 
kites, and so elevate and carry forward by a mechanical 
adaptation a certain proportion of the mass of the bird 
already in motion. The elevating and propelling power of 
even diminutive inclined planes is very considerable, when 
carried along at a high speed in a horizontal direction. The 
wings, in addition to their elevating and propelling power, 
contribute by their short, rapid, swinging movements, to con- 
tinuity of motion in the legs. No bird with large wings can 
run welL The albatross, for example, walks with difficulty, 
and the same may be said of the vulture and eagle. What, 
therefore, appears a defect in the ostrich, is a positive advan- 
tage when its habits and mode of locomotion are taken into 
account. 

Professional runners in many cases at matches reduce the 
length of their anterior extremities by flexing their arms and 
canyiug them on a level with their chest (fig. 28, p. 62). It 
would seem that in rapid running there is not time for the arms 
to oscillate naturally, and that under these circumstances the 
arms, if allowed to swing about, retard rather than increase 
the speed. The centre of gravity is well forward in the 
ostrich, and is regulated by the movements of the head and 
neck, and the obliquity of the body and legs. In running 
the neck is stretched, the body inclined forward, and the legs 
moved alternately and with great rapidity. When the right 
leg is flexed and elevated, it swings forward pendulum- 
fashion, and describes a curve whose convexity is directed 
towards the right side. When the left leg is flexed and 
elevated, it swings forward and describes a curve whose con- 
vexity is directed towards the left side. The curves made by 
the right and left legs form when united a waved line (vide 
figs. 18, 19, and 20, pp. 37, 39, and 41). When the right 
leg is flexed, elevated, and advanced, it rotates upon the iliac 

D 
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portion of the trunk of the bird, the trunk being supported 
for the time being by the left leg, which is extended, and in 
contact with the ground. When the left leg is flexed, elevated, 
and advanced, it in like manner rotates upon the tfunk, sup- 
ported in this instance by the extended right leg. The leg 
which is on the ground for the time being supplies the neces- 
sary lever, the ground the fulcrum. When the right leg is 
flexed and elevated, it rotate^ upon the iliac portion of the 
trunk in a forward direction, the right foot describing the arc of 
a circle. When the right leg and foot are extended and fixed 
on the ground, the trunk rotates upon the right foot in a for- 
ward direction to form the arc of a circle, which is the converse 
of that formed by the right foot. If the arcs alternately supplied 
by the right foot and trunk are placed in opposition, a more 
or less perfect circle is produced, and thus it is that the loco- 
motion of animals is approximated to the wheel in mechanics. 
Similar remarks are to be made of the left foot and trunk. 
The alternate rolling of the trunk on the extremities, and the 
extremities on the trunk, utilizes or works up the inertia of the 
moving mass, and powerfully contributes to continuity and 
steadiness ofaction in the moving parts. By advancing the head 
neck, and anterior parts of the body, the ostrich inaugurates 
the roUing movement of the trunk, which is perpetuated by 
the rolling movements of the legs. The trunk and legs of the 
ostrich are active and passive by turns. The movements of 
the trunk and limbs are definitely co-ordinated. But for this 
reciprocation the action of the several parts implicated would 
neither be so rapid, certain, nor continuous. The speed of 
the ostrich exceeds that of every other land animal, a circum- 
stance due to its long, powerful legs and great stride. It can 
outstrip without difficulty the fieetest horses, and is only 
captured by being simultaneously assailed from various points, 
or run down by a succession of hunters on fresh steeds. 
If the speed of the ostrich, which only measures six or eight 
feet, is so transcending, what shall we say of the speed of the 
extinct JEpy&rais vriuwimus and Dinomis giganteus, which are 
supposed to have measured from sixteen to eighteen feet in 
height) Incredible as it may appear, the ostrich, with its 
feet reduced to a minimum as regards size, and peccdiarly 
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organized for walking and running on solids, can also swim. 
Mr. Darwin, that most careful of all observers, informs us 
that ostriches take to the water readily, and hot only ford 
rapid rivers, but also cross from island to island. They swim 
leisurely, with neck extended, and the greater part of the 
body submerged. 

Locomotion in Man, — The speed attained by man, although 
considerable, is not remarkable. It depends on a variety of 
circumstances, such as the height, age, sex, and muscular 
energy of the individual, the nature of the surface passed 
over, and the resistance to forward motion due to the presence 
of air, whether still or moving. A reference to the human 
skeleton, particularly its inferior extremities, will explain why 
the speed should be moderate. 

On comparing the inferior extremities of man with the legs 
of birds, or the posterior extremities of quadrupeds, say the 
horse or deer, we find that the bones composing them are not 
so obliquely placed with reference to each other, neither are 
the angles formed by any two bones so acute. Further, we 
observe that in birds and quadrupeds the tarsal and meta- 
tarsal bones are so modified that there is an actual increase 
in the number of the angles themselves. In the extremities 
of birds and quadrupeds there are four angles, which may be 
increased or diminished in the operations of locomotion. 
Thus, in the quadruped and bird (fig. 4, p. 21, and fig. 24, p. 
47), the femur forms with the ilium one angle (a) ; the tibia 
and fibula with the femur a second angle (b) ; the cannon or 
tarso-metatarsal bone with the tibia and fibula a third angle 
(c) ; and the bones of the foot with the cannon or tarso-meta- 
tarsal bone a fourth angle ((T). In man three angles only are 
found, marked respectively a, b, and c (figs. 26 and 27, pp. 5f> 
and 59). The fourth angle (d of figs. 4 and 24) is absent. 
The absence of the fourth angle is due to the fact that in man 
the tarsal and metatarsal bones are shortened and crushed 
together ; whereas in the quadruped and bird they are elon- 
gated and separated. 

Ab the speed of a limb increases in proportion to the num- 
b^ and acuteness of the angles formed by its several bones, it 
is not difficult to understand why man should not be so swift 
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as the majority of quadrupeds. The increase in the number 
of angles increases the power which an animal has of shorten- 
ing and elongating its extremities, and the levers which the 
extremities form. To increase the length of a lever is to 
increase its power at one end, and the distance through which 
it moves at the other ; hence the faculty of bounding or leap- 
ing possessed in such perfection by many quadrapeds.^ If 
the wing be considered as a lever, a small degree of motion at 
its root produces an extensive sweep at its tip. It is thus 
that the wing is enabled to work up and utilize the thin 
medium of the air as a buoying medium. 

Another drawback to great speed in man is his erect posi- 
tion. Part of the power which should move the limbs is 
dedicated to supporting the trunk. For the same reason the 
bones of the legs, instead of being obliquely inclined to each 
other, as in the quadruped and bird, are arranged in a nearly 
vertical spiral line. This arrangement increases the angle 
formed by any two bones, and, as a consequence, decreases 
the speed of the limbs, as explained. A similar disposition of 
the bones is found in the anterior extremities of the elephant, 
where the superincumbent weight is great, and the speed, 
comparatively speaking, not remarkable. The bones of the 
human leg are beautifully adapted to sustain the weight of 
the body and neutralize shock.^ Thus the femur or thigh 
bone is furnished at its upper extremity with a ball-and-socket 
joint which unites it to the cup-shaped depression (acetabu- 
lum) in the ilium (hip bone). It is supplied with a neck 
which carries the body or shaft of the bone in an oblique 
direction from the ilium, the shaft being arched forward and 
twisted upon itself to form an elongated cylindrical screw. 
The lower extremity of the femur is furnished with spiral 
articular surfaces accurately adapted to the upper extremities 
of the bones of the leg, viz. the tibia and fibula, and to the 
patella. The bones of the leg (tibia and fibula) are spiraUy 

1 ** The posterior extremities in both the lion and tiger are longer, and tha 
bones inclined more obliquely to each other than the anterior, giving them 
greater power and elasticity in springing." 

* "The pelvis receives the whole weight of the trunk and superposed 
organs, and transmits it to the heads of the femurs." 
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arranged, the screw in this instance being split up. At the 
ankle the bones of the leg are applied to those of the foot by 
spiral articular surfaces analogous to those found at the knee- 
joint. The weight of the trunk is thus thrown on the foot, 
not in straight line^ but in a series of curves. The foot 
itself is wonderfully adapted to receive the pressure from 
above. It consists of a series of small bones (the tarsal, 
metatarsal, and phalangeal bones), arranged in the form of a 
double arch ; the one arch extending from the heel towards 
the toes, the other arch across the foot. The foot is so con- 
trived that it is at once firm, elastic, and moveable, — qualities 
which enable it to sustain pressure from above, and exert 
pressure from beneath. In walking, the heel first reaches 
and first leaves the ground. When the heel is elevated the 
weight of the body falls more and more on the centre of 
the foot and toes, the latter spreading out ^ as in birds, to 
seize the ground and lever the trunk forward. It is in this 
movement that the wonderful mechanism of the foot is dis- 
played to most advantage, the multiplicity of joints in the 
foot all yielding a little to confer that elasticity of step which 
is so agreeable to behold, and which is one of the character- 
istics of youth. The foot may be said to roll over the ground 
in a direction from behind forwards. I have stated that the 
angles formed by the bones of the human leg are larger than 
those formed by the bones of the leg of the quadruped and bird. 
This is especially true of the angle formed by the femur with 
the ilium, which, because of the upward direction given to the 
crest of the ilium in man, is so great that it virtuaUy ceases 
to be an angle. 

The bones of the superior extremities in man merit atten- 
tion from the fact that in walking and running they oscillate 
in opposite directions, and alternate and keep time with the 
legs, which oscillate in a similar manner. The arms are arti- 
culated at the shoulders by baU-and-socket joints to cup-shaped 
depressions (glenoid cavities) closely resembling those found at 
the hip-joints. The bone of the arm (humerus) is carried away 

1 The spreading action of the toes is seen to perfection in children. It is 
more or less destroyed in adults from a faulty principle in boot and shoemak- 
ing, the soles being invariably too narrow. 
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from the shoulder by a short neck, as in the thigh-bone (femur). 
Like the thigh-bone it is twisted upon itself and forms a screw. 
The inferior extremity of the arm bone is furnished with 
spiral articular surfaces resembling those found at the knee. 
The spiral articular surfaces of the arm bone are adapted to 
similar surfaces existing on the superior extremities of the 
bones of the forearm, to wit, the radius and ulna. These 
bones, like the bones of the leg, are spirally disposed with 
reference to each other, and form a screw consisting of two 
parts. The bones of the forearm are united to those of 
the wrist (carpal) and hand (metacarpal and phalangeal) by 
articular surfaces displaying a greater or less degree of 
spirality. From this it follows that the superior extremities 
of man greatly resemble his inferior ones ; a fact of consider- 
able importance, as it accounts for the part taken by the 
superior extremities in locomotion. In man the arms do not 
touch the ground as in the brutes, but they do not on this 
account cease to be useful as instruments of progression. If 
a man walks with a stick in each hand the movements of his 
extremities exactly resemble those of a quadruped. 

The bones of the human extremities (superior and inferior) 
are seen to advantage in fig. 26; and I particularly direct 
the attention of the reader to the ball-and-socket or universal 
joints by which the arms are articulated to the shoulders 
(«, oj'), and the legs to the pelvis (a, aQ, as a knowledge of 
these is necessary to a comprehension of the oscillating or 
pendulum movements of the limbs now to be described. The 
screw configuration of the limbs is well depicted in the left 
arm (x) of the present figure. Compare with the wing of the 
bird, fig. 6, and with the anterior extremity of the elephant, 
fig. 7, p. 28. But for the ball-and-socket joints, and the 
spiral nature of the bones and articular surfaces of the extre- 
mities, the undulating, sinuous, and more or less continuous 
movement-s observable in walking and running, and the 
twisting, lashing, flail-like movements necessary to swimming 
and flying, would be impossible. 

The leg in the human subject moves by three joints, viz., 
the hip, knee, and ankle joints. When standing in the erect 
position, the hip-joint only permits the limb to move forwards^ 
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tlie kne«-joiiit backwards, and the ankle-joint neither back- 
wards nor forwards. When the body or limbs i 




m. Compuc with Bg. 4. p. 21. ud Bg. 34, p. iT.—Origliial. 

obliqaelf, or slightly flexed, the range of motion is increased. 
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The greatest angle made at the knee-joint is equal to the 
sums of the angles made by the hip and ankle joints when 
these joints are simultaneously flexed, and when the angle of 
inclination made by the foot with the ground equals 30°. 

From this it follows that the trunk maintains its erect 
position during the extension and flexion of the limbs. The 
step in walking was divided by Borelli into two periods, the 
one corresponding to the time when both limbs are on the 
ground ; the other when only one limb is on the ground. 
In running, there is a brief period when both limbs are oflF the 
ground. In walking, the body is alternately supported by 
the right and left legs, and advanced by a sinuous movement. 
Its forward motion is quickened when one leg is on the 
ground, and slowed when both are on the ground. When 
the limb (say the right leg) is flexed, elevated, and thrown 
forward, it returns if left to itself (i.e, if its movements are 
not interfered with by the voluntary muscles) to the position 
from which it was moved, viz. the vertical, unless the trunk 
bearing the limb is inclined in a forward direction at the 
same time. The limb returns to the vertical position, or 
position of rest, in virtue of the power exercised by gravity, 
and from its being hinged at the hip by a ball-and-socket 
joint, as explained. In this respect the human limb when 
allowed to oscillate exactly resembles a pendulum, — a fact first 
ascertained by the brothers Weber. The advantage accruing 
from this arrangement, as far as muscular energy is concerned, 
is very great, the muscles doing comparatively little work.^ 
In beginning to walk, the body and limb which is to take 
the first step are advanced together. When, however, the 
body is inclined forwards, a large proportion of the step is 
performed mechanically by the tendency which the pendulum 
formed by the leg has to swing forward and regain a vertical 
position, — an effect produced by the operation of gravity alone. 
The leg which is advanced swings further forward than is 
required for the step, and requires to swing back a little 
before it can be deposited on the ground. The pendulam 

1 The brothers Weber found that so long as the muscles exert the general 
force necessary to execute locomotion, the velocity depends on the size of the 
legs and on external forces, but not on the strength of the muscles. 
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movement effects all this mechanically. When the limb has 
swung forward as far as the inclination of the body at the 
time will permit, it reverses pendulum fashion; the back 
stroke of the pendulum actually placing the foot upon the 
ground by a retrograde, descending movement When the 
right leg with which we commenced is extended and firmly 
placed upon the ground, and the trunk has assumed a nearly 
vertical position, the left leg is flexed, elevated, and the trunk 
once more bent forward. The forward inclination of the 
trunk necessitates the swinging forward of the left leg, which, 
when it has reached the point permitted by the pendulum 
movement, swings back again to the extent necessary to place 
it securely upon the ground. These movements are repeated 
at stated and regular intervals. The retrograde movement of 
the limb is best seen in slow walking. In fast walking the 
pendulum movement is somewhat interrupted from the limb 
being made to touch the ground when it attains a vertical 
position, and therefore before it has completed its oscillation.^ 
The swinging forward of the body may be said to inaugurate 
the movement of walking. The body is slightly bent and 
inclined forwards at the beginning of each step. It is 
straightened and raised towards the termination of that act. 
The movements of the body begin and terminate the steps, 
and in this manner regulate them. The trunk rises vertically 
at eadi step, the head describing a slight curve well seen in 
the walking of birds. The foot on the ground (say the right 
foot) elevates the trunk, particularly its right side, and the 
weight of the trunk, particularly its left side, depresses the 
left or swinging foot, and assists in placing it on the ground. 
The trunk and limbs are active and passive by turns. In 
walking, a spiral wave of motion, most marked in an antero- 
posterior direction (although also appearing laterally), runs 
through the spine. This spiral spinal movement is observ- 
able in the locomotion of all vertebrates. It is favoured in 
man by the antero-posterior curves (cervical, dorsal, and lum- 
bar) existing in the human vertebral column. In the effort 
of walking the trunk and limbs oscillate on the ilio-femoral 

^ " In quick walking and ranning the swinging leg never passes beyond 
the Tertical which cuts the head of the femur.'* 
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articulations (bip-joints). The trunk also rotates in a forward 
direction on the foot which is placed upon the ground for tho 
time being. The rotation begins at the heel and terminates 
at the toes. So long as the rotation continues, the body rises. 
When the rotation ceases and one foot is placed flat upon the 
ground, the body falls. The elevation and rotation of the 
body in a forward direction enables the foot which is oflf 
the ground for the time being to swing forward pendulum 
fashion ; the swinging foot, when it can oscillate no further 
in a forward direction, reversing its course and retrograd- 
ing to a slight extent, at which juncture it is deposited on 
the ground, as explained. The retrogression of the swinging 
foot is accompanied by a slight retrogression on the part of 
the body, which tends at this particular instant to re£;ain a 
vertical position. From this it follows that in slow walking 
the trunk and the swinging foot advance together through a 
considerable space, and retire through a smaller space ; that 
when the body is swinging it rotates upon the ilio-femoral 
articulations (hip-joints) as an axis ; and that when the leg 
is not swinging, but fixed by its foot upon the ground, the 
trunk rotates upon the foot as an axis. These movements 
are correlated and complementary in their nature, and are 
calculated to relieve the muscles of the legs and trunk en- 
gaged in locomotion from excessive wear and tear. 

Similar movements occur in the arms, which, as has been 
explained, are articulated to the shoulders by ball-and-socket 
joints (fig. 26, a: x\ p. 55). The right leg and left arm advance 
together to make one step, and so of the left leg and right 
arm. When the right leg advances the right arm retires, and 
vice versd. When the left leg advances the left arm retires, 
and the converse. There is therefore a complementary swing- 
ing of the limbs on each side of the body, the leg swinging 
always in an opposite direction to the arm on the same side. 
There is, moreover, a diagonal set of movements, also com- 
plementary in character : the right leg and left arm advandng 
together to form one step ; the left leg and right arm advanc- 
ing together to form the next. The diagonal movements 
beget a lateral twisting of the trunk and limbs ; the oscilla- 
tion of the trunk upon the limbs or feet, and the oscillatioa 
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of the feet and limbs upon the trunk, generate a forward 
wave movement, accompanied by a certain amount of vertical 
undulation. The diagonal inovemeuts of the trunk and 
extremities are accompanied by a certain degree of lateral 
curvature ; the right leg and left arm, when they advance to 
make a step, each describing a curve, the convexity of which 
is directed to the right and left respectively. Similar curves 
are described by the left leg and right arm in making the 
second or complementary step. When the curves formed by 
the right and hW legs or the right and left arms are joined, 
they form waved tracks symmetrically arranged on either 
side of a giveu line. The curves formed by the legs and 




tba legi UBDme whsn th« awlneing, l(« oveH^ee the sUrdiDp aae : uid 
Ui« fourth group (C), I !■> S. the poaitiona during the time when the Bwing- 
iBg leg Is proiielled In idnnce nt the resting nno. The lettera a. 6, Bncfc 
lodluate the angles formed hy tha bones o( the right lag whan engaged In 
raiktng t elap. ThF lettar> m. n. and o. the positlona asaumad by the right 
feotwhen Ihetranli ie rolling jvar it j Shows the rotating forward of the 

Uie left leg and foot uixin th( trunk (ii)askn axil. Compaie with Be, 4. 
p. SI: wiQiflg. 21, p. «;uidwlthflg. 28, p. B5.-AtterWebcr. 

arms intersect at every step, as sliown at fig. 19, p. 39. 
Similar curves are formed by the quadruped when walking 
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(fig. 18, p. 37), the fish when swimming (fig. 32, p. 68), and 
the bird when flying (figs. 73 and 81, pp. 144 and 157). 

The alternate rotation of the trunk upon the limb and the 
limb upon the trunk is well seen in fig. 27, p. 59. 

At A of fig. 27 the trunk (g) is observed rotating on the 
left foot (/). At D of fig. the left leg Qi) is seen rotating on 
the trunk (a, i) : these, as explained, are complementary move- 
ments. At A of fig. the right foot (c) is firmly placed on the 
ground, the left foot (/) being in the act of leaving it. The 
right side of the trunk is on a lower level than the left, which 
is being elevated, and in the act of rolling over the foot. At 
B of fig. the right foot {rri) is still upon the ground, but the 
left foot having left it is in the act of swinging forward. At 
G of fig. the heel of the right foot (?i) is raised from the 
ground, and the left foot is in the act of passing the right. 
The right side of the trunk is now being elevated. At D of 
fig. the heel of the right foot (o) is elevated as far as it can 
be, the toes of the left foot being depressed and ready to 
touch the ground. The right side of the trunk has now 
reached its highest level, and is in the act of rolling over the 
right foot. The left side of the trunk, on the contrary, is 
subsiding, and the left leg is swinging before the right one, 
preparatory to being deposited on the ground. 

From the foregoing it will be evident that the trunk and 
limbs have pendulum movements which are natural and 
peculiar to them, the extent of which depends upon the 
length of the parts. A tall man and a short man can con- 
sequently never walk in step if both walk naturally and 
according to inclination.^ 

In traversing a given distance in a given time, a tall man 

^ "The number of steps which a person can take in a given time in walking 
depends, first, on the length of the leg, which, governed by the laws of the 
pendulum, swings from behind forwards ; secondly, on the earlier or later in- 
terruption which the leg experiences in its arc, of oscillation by being placed 
on the ground. The weight of the swinging leg and the velocity of the trunk 
serve to give the impulse by which the foot attains a position vertical to th^ 
head of the thigh-bone ; but as the latter, according to the laws of the pendu- 
lum, requires in the quickest walking a given time to attain that position, 
or ludf its entire curve of oscillation, it follows that every person has a 
certain measure for his steps, and a certain number of steps in ^ given 
time, which, in his natural gait in walking, he cannot exceed." 
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will take fewer steps than a short man, in the same way that 
a large wheel will make fewer revolutions in travelling over 
a given space than a smaller one.. The relation is a purely 
mechanical one. The nave of the large wheel corresponds to 
the ilio-femoral articulation (hip-joint) of the tall man, the 
spokes to his legs, and portions of the rim to his feet. The 
nave, spokes, and rim of the small wheel have the same rela- 
tion to the ilio-femoral articulation (hip-joint), legs and feet 
of the small man. When a tall and short man walk together, 
if they keep step, and traverse the same distance in the same 
time, either the tall man must shorten and slow his steps, or 
the short man must lengthen and quicken his. 

The slouching walk of the shepherd is more natural than 
that of the trained soldier. It can be kept up longer, and 
admits of greater speed. In the natural walk, as seen in 
rustics, the complementary movements are all evoked. In the 
artificial walk of the trained army man, the complementary 
movements are to a great extent suppressed. Art is conse- 
quently not an improvement on nature in the matter of walk- 
ing. In walking, the centre of gravity is being constantly 
changed, — a circumstance due to the different attitudes assumed 
by the different portions of the trunk and limbs at different 
periods of time. All parts of the trunk and limbs of a biped, 
and the same may be said of a quadruped, move when a 
change of locality is effected. The trunk of the biped and 
quadruped when walking are therefore in a similar condition 
to that of the body of the fish when swimming. 

In running, all the movements described are exaggerated. 
Thus the steps are more rapid and the strides greater. In 
walking, a well-proportioned six-feet man can nearly cover 
his own height in two steps. In running, he can cover with- 
out difficulty a third more. 

In fig. 28 (p. 62), an athlete is represented as bending 
forward prior to running. 

The left leg and trunk, it will be observed, are advanced 
beyond the vertical line (x), and the arms are tucked up like 
the rudimentary wings of the ostrich, to correct undue oscilla- 
tiou at the shoulders, occasioned by the violent oscillation 
produced at the pelvis in the act of running. 
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In order to enable the right leg to swing forward, it is 
evident that it must be flexed, and that the left leg must be 
extended, and the trunk raised. The raising of the tnink 
causes it to assume a more vertical position, and this prevents 
the swinging leg from going too far forwards ; the swinging 




Fig. 28.— Preparing to ran, from a design by Flaxman. Adapted. In the ori- 
ginal of this figure the right arm is depending and placed on the right 
thigh. V 

leg tending to oscillate in a slightly backward direction as 
the trunk is elevated. The body is more inclined forwards 
in running than in walking, and there is a period when both 
legs are off the ground, no such period occurring in walking. 
" In quick walking, the propelling leg acts more obliquely on 
the trunk, which is more inclined, and forced forwards more 
rapidly than in slow walking. The time when both legs are 
on the ground diminishes as the velocity increases, and it 
vanishes altogether when the velocity is at a maximum. In 
quick running the length of step rapidly increases, whilst the 
duration slowly diminishes ; but in slow running the length 
diminishes rapidly, whilst the time remains nearly the same. 
The time of a step in quick running, compared to that in 
quick walking, is nearly as two to three, whilst the length of 
the steps are as two to one ; consequently a person can ran in 
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a given time three times as fast as he can walk. In ruuuiug, 
the object is to acquire a greater velocity in progression than 
can be attained in walking.. In order to accomplish this, 
instead of the body being supported on each leg alternately, 
the action is divided into two periods, during one of which 
the body is supported on one leg, and during the other it is 
not supported at all. 

The velocity in running is usually at the rate of about ten 
miles an hour, but there are many persons who, for a limited 
period, can exceed this velocity." ^ 

* Cyo. of Anat. and Phy., artide " Motion." 
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If we direct our attention to the water, we encounter a 
medium less dense than the earth, and considerably more 
dense than the air. As this element, in virtue of its fluidity, 
yields readily to external pressure, it follows that a certain 
relation exists between it and the shape, size, and weight of 
the animal progressing along or through it. Those animals 
make the greatest headway which are of the same specific 
gravity, or are a little heavier, and furnished with extensive 
surfaceSy which, by a dexterous tilting or twisting (for the one 
implies the other), or by a sudden contraction and expansion, 
they apply wholly or in part to obtain the maximum of re- 
sistance in the one direction, and the minimum of displace- 
ment in the other. The change of shape, and the peculiar 
movements of the swimming surfaces, are rendered necessary 
by the fact, first pointed out by Sir Isaac Newton, that bodies 
or animals moving in water and likewise in air experience a 
sensible resistance, which is greater or less in proportion to 
the density and tenacity of the fluid and the figure, superficies, 
and velocity of the animal. 

To obtain the degree of resistance and non-resistance neces- 
sary for progression in water. Nature, never at fault, has 
devised some highly ingenious expedients, — the Syringograde 
animals advancing by alternately sucking up and ejecting the 
water in which they are immersed — the Medusae by a rhyth- 
mical contraction and dilatation of their mushroom-shaped 
disk — the Rotifera or wheel-animalcules by a vibratile action 
of their cilia, which, according to the late Professor Quekett, 
twist upon their pedicles so as alternately to increase and 
diminish the extent of surface presented to the water, as 
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happens in the feathering of an oar, A very Bimilar plan is 
adopted hy the Pteropoda, found in countless multitudes in 
the northern seas, which, according to Eschricht, use the 
wing-like structures situated near the head after the manner 
of a double paddle, resembling in its general features that at 
present in use among the Greenlanders. The characteristic 
movement, however, and that adopted in by far the greater 
number of instances, is that coimnonly seen in the fish (figa. 




UrlrlntliB taUKl),do™a(i,/),Tenx™l (t, c), and pM[or»l(a). Bus, which 
ue piiucipsllT engaged in swLmn.lne. The eileat of the travelling sur- 
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UU gnd Sps of the present flgura with the ieet of the ox, flg. 18, p. ST.— 
(Afta Dallas.) 




The body, it 

._ ^. LB s^njonia lidniLrably adautod' for cloav- 

iuf the walsr. -Original. 

This, my readers are aware, consists of a lashing, curvl- 
liaear,or flail-like movement ofthe broadly expanded tail, which 
osdllatea from side to side of the body, in some instances with 
immense speed and power. The muscles in th3 fish, as has 
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been explained, are for this purpose arranged along the spinal 
column, and constitute the bulk of the animal, it being a law 
that when the extremities are wanting, as in the water-snake, 
or rudimentary, as in the fish, lepidosiren,^ proteus, and 
axolotl, the muscles of the trunk are largely developed. In 
such cases the onus of locomotion falls chiefly, if not entirely, 
upon the tail and lower portion of the body. The operation 
of this law is well seen in the metamorphosis of the tad- 
pole, the muscles of the trunk and tail bec6ming modified, 
and the tail itself disappearing as the limbs of the perfect 
frog are developed. The same law prevails in certain instances 
where the anterior extremities are comparatively perfect, 
but too small for swimming purposes, as in the whale, 
porpoise, dugong, and manatee, and where both anterior 
and posterior extremities are present but dwarfed, as in the 
crocodile, triton, and salamander. The whale, porpoise, 
dugong, and manatee employ their anterior extremities in 
balancing and turning, the great organ of locomotion being 
the tail. The same may be said of the crocodile, triton, ana 
salamander, all of which use their extremities in quite a sub- 
ordinate capacity as compared with the tail. The peculiar 
movements of the trunk and tail evoked in swimming are 
seen to most advantage in the fish, and may now be briefly 
described. 

Swimming of the Fish, Whale, Porpoise, etc. — ^According to 
Borelli,^ and all who have written since his time, the fish in 
swimming causes its tail to vibrate on either side of a given 
line, very much as a rudder may be made to oscillate by 
moving its tiller. The line referred to corresponds to the 
axis of the fish when it is at rest and when its body is straight, 
and to the path pursued by the fish when it is swimming. 
It consequently represents the axis of the fish and the axis of 

^ The lepidosiren is famished with two tapering flexible stem-like bodies, 
which depend from the anterior ventral aspect of the animal, the siren baTing 
in the same region two pairs of rudimentary limbs furnished with four imper- 
fect toes, while the proteus has anterior extremities armed with three toes 
each, and a very feeble posterior extremity terminating in two toes. 

* Borelli, " De mota Animalinm," plate 4, fig. 5, sm. 4to, 2 vols. Bomn^ 
1680. 
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motion. According to this theory the tail, when flexed or 
curved to make what is termed the back or non-efi*ective 
stroke, is forced away from the imaginary line, its curved, 
concave, or biting surface being directed outwards. When, 
on the other hand, the tail is extended to make what is termed 
the effective or forward stroke, it is urged towards the ima- 
ginary line, its convex or non-biting surface being directed 
inwards (fig. 31). 




I 

Fig. 31.— Swimming of the Fish.— (Alter Borelli.) 

When the tail strikes in the direction a i, the head of the 
fish is said to travel in the direction c h. When the tail 
strikes in the direction g e, the head is said to travel in the 
direction cb; these movements, when the tail is urged with 
sufficient velocity, causing the body of the fish to move in 
the line d c f. The explanation is apparently a satisfactory 
one ; but a careful analysis of the swimming of the living fish 
induces me to believe it is incorrect. According to this, the 
commonly received view, the tail would experience a greater 
degree of resistance during the back stroke, i.e. when it is 
flexed and carried away from the axis of motion (d c f) than 
it would during the forward stroke, or when it is extended 
and carried towards the axis of motion. This follows, because 
the concave surface of the tail is applied to the water during 
what is termed the back or non-effective stroke, and the con- 
vex surface during what is termed the forward or effective 
stroke. This is just the opposite of what actually happens, 
and led Sir John Lubbock to declare that there was a period 
in which the action of the tail dragged the fish backwards, 
which, of course, is erroneous. There is this further difficulty. 
When the tail of the fish is urged in the direction g e, the 
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■head does not move in the direction cb aa stated, but in the 
direction c h, the body of the fish describing the arc of a 
circle, a c h. This is a matter of observation. If a fish when 
resting suddenly forces its tail to one side and curves its 
body, the fish describes a curve in the water corresponding 
to that described by the body. If the concavity of the 
curve formed by the body is directed to the right side, 
the fish swims in a curve towards that side. To this there 
is no exception, as any one may readily satisfy himself, by 
watching the movements of gold fish in a vase. Observation 
and experiment have convinced me that when a fiish swims it 
never throws its body into a single curve, as represented at 
fig. 31, p. 67, but always into a double or figure-of-8 curve, as 
shown at fig. 32.^ 

A? -«^ 




Tr 



Fio. 82.— Swimming of the Sturgeon. From Nature. Compare with figs. 18 
and 19, pp. 37 and 89 ; fig. 28, p. 43 ; and figs. 64 to 73, pp. 139, 141, and 
144. — Original. 

The double curve is necessary to enable the fish to present 
a convex or non-biting surface (c) to the water during flexion 
(the back stroke of authors), when the tail is being forced 
away from the axis of motion (a b), and a concave or biting 
surface (5) during extension (the forward or effective stroke of 
authors), when the tail is being forced with increased energy 
towards the axis of motion (a b) ; the resistance occasioned by 
a concave surface, when compared with a convex one, being in 
the ratio of two to one. The double or complementary curve 
into which the fish forces its body when swimming, is neces- 
sary to correct the tendency which the head of the fish has 
to move in the same direction, or to the same side as that 

1 It is only when a fish is turning that it forces its body into a single curve. 
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towards which the tail curves. In swimming, the body of 
the fish describes a waved track, but this can only be done . 
when the head and tail travel in opposite directions, and on 
opposite sides of a given line, as represented at fig. .32. 
The anterior and posterior portions of the fish alternately 
occupy the positions indicated S(,t dc and w v; the fish oscil- 
lating on either side of a given line, and gliding along by a 
sinuous or wave movement. 

I have represented the body of the fish as forced into two 
curves when swimming, as there are never less than two. 
These I designate the cephalic {d) and caui'lal (c) curves, from 
their respective positions. In the long-bodied fishes, such as the 
eels, the number of the curves is increased, but in every case 
the curves occur in pairs, and are complementary. The cephalic 
and caudal curves not only complement each other, but they act 
as fulcra for each other, the cephalic curve, with the water seized 
by it, forming the point dJappui for the caudal one, and vice versd. 
The fish in swimming lashes its tail from side to side, precisely 
as an oar is lashed from side to side in sculling. It therefore 
describes a figure-of-8 track in the water (efghijkl of 
fig. 32). During each sweep or lateral movement the tail is 
both extended and flexed. It is extended and its curve 
reduced when it approaches the line ab of fig. 32, and flexed, 
and a new curve formed, when it recedes from the line in 
question* The tail is eflfective as a propeller both during 
flexion and extension, so that, strictly speaking, the tail has 
no back or non-effective stroke. The terms effective and 
non-effective employed by authors are applicable only in a 
comparative and restricted sense ; the tail always operating, 
but being a less effective propeller, when in the act of being 
flexed or cun'^ed, than when in the act of being extended or 
straightened. By always directing the concavity of the tail 
(s and t) towards the axis of motion (a b) during extension, 
and its convexity (c and v) away from the axis of motion (a b) 
during flexion, the fish exerts a maximum of propelling power 
with a minimum of slip. In extension of the tail the caudal 
curve (s) is reduced as the tail travels towards the line a b. 
In flexion a new curve (v) is formed as the tail travels from 
the line a b. While the tail travels from s in the direction t. 
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the head travels from d in the direction w. There is there- 
fore a period, momentary it must be, when both the cephalic 
and caudal curves are reduced, and the body of the fish is 
straight, and free to advance without impediment. The 
diflferent degrees of resistance experienced by the tail in de- 
scribing its figure-of-8 movements, are represented by the 
different-sized curves ef,gh, ij, and kloi fig. 32, p. 68. The 
curves ef indicate the resistance experienced by- the tail 
during flexion, when it is being carried away from and to the 
right of the line a b. The curves g h indicate the resistance 
experienced by the tail when it is extended and carried towards 
the line a h. This constitutes a half vibration or oscillation of 
the tail. The curves i j indicate the resistance experienced 
by the tail when it is a second time flexed and carried away 
from and to the left of the line a b. The curves k I indicate 
the resistance experienced by the tail when it is a second 
time extended and carried towards the line a b. This consti- 
tutes a complete vibration. These movements are repeated 
in rapid succession so long as the fish continues to swim 
forwards. They are only varied when the fish wishes to turn 
round, in which case the tail gives single strokes either to 
the right or left, according as it wishes to go to the right or 
left side respectively. The resistance experienced by the tail 
when in the positions indicated by ef and ij is diminished 
by the tail being slightly compressed, by its being moved 
more slowly, and by the fish rotating on its long axis so as 
to present the tail obliquely to the water. The resistance 
experienced by the tail when in the positions indicated by 
g h, klj is increased by the tail being divaricated, by its being 
moved with increased energy, and by the fish re-rotating on 
its long axis, so as to present the flat of the tail to the water. 
The movements of the tail are slowed when the tail is carried 
away from the line a b, and quickened when the tail is forced 
towards it. Nor is this all. When the tail is moved slowly 
away from the line a b, it draws a current after it which, 
being met by the tail when it is urged with increased velocity 
towards the line a b, enormously increases the hold which the 
tail takes of the water, and consequently its propelling power. 
The tail may be said to work without slip, and to produce 
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the precise kind of currents which afford it the greatest 
leverage. In this respect the tail of the fish is infinitely 
superior as a propelling organ to any form of screw yet de- 
vised. The screw at present employed in navigation ceases to 
be effective when propelled beyoild a given speed. The 
screw fonned by the tail of the fish, in virtue of its recipro- 
cating action, and the manner in which it alternately eludes 
and seizes the water, becomes more effective in proportion to 
the rapidity with which it is made to vibrate. The remarks 
now made of the tail and the water are equally ajpropos of the 
wing and the air. The tail and the wing act on a common 
principle. A certain analogy may therefore be traced be- 
tween the water and air as media, and between the tail and 
extremities as instruments of locomotion. From this it fol- 
lows that the water and air are acted upon by curves or wave- 
pressure emanating in the one instance from the tail of the 
fish, and in the other from the wing of the bird, the recipro- 
cating and opposite curves into which the tail and wing are 
thrown in swimming and flying constituting mobile helices 
or screws, which, during their action, produce the precise 
kind and degree of pressure adapted to fluid media, and 
to which they respond with the greatest readiness. The 
whole body of the fish is thrown into action in swimming ; 
but as the tail and lower half of the trunk are more free to 
move than the head and upper half, which are more rigid, 
and because the tendons of many of the trunk-muscles are 
inserted into the tail, the oscillation is greatest in the direction 
of the latter. The muscular movements travel in spiral waves 
from before backwards ; and the waves of force react upon the 
water, and cause the fish to glide forwards in a series of curves. 
Since the head and tail, as has been stated, always travel in 
opposite directions, and the fish is constantly alternating or 
changing sides, it in reality describes a waved track. These 
remarks may be readily verified by a reference to the swim- 
ming of the sturgeon, whose movements are unusually deli- 
berate and slow. The number of curves into which the body 
of the fish is thrown in swimming is increased in the long- 
bodied fishes, as the eels, and decreased in those whose bodies 
are short or are comparatively devoid of flexibility. In pro- 
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portion as the curves into which the body is thrown in swim- 
ming axe diminished, the degree of rotation at the tail or in 
the fins is augmented, some fishes, as the mackerel, using the 
taU very much after the manner of a screw in a steam-ship. 
The fish may thus be said to drill the water in two directions, 
viz. from behind forwards by a twisting or screwing of the 
body on its long a^, and from side to side by causing its 
anterior and posterior portions to assume opposite curves. 
The pectoral and other fins are also thrown into curves when 
in action, the movement, as in the body itself, travelling in 
spiral waves ; and it is worthy of remark that the wing of 
the insect, bat, and bird obeys similar impulses, the pinion, as 
I shall show presently, being essentially a spiral organ. 

The twisting of the pectoral fins is well seen in the com- 
mon perch {Perca fluviatilis), and still better in the 15-spined 
Stickleback {Gasterosteus spinostis), which latter frequently 
pi ogresses by their aid alone.^ In the stickleback, the pec- 
toral fins are so delicate, and are plied with such vigour, that 
the eye is apt to overlook them, particularly when in motion. 
The action of the fins can be reversed at pleasure, so that it 
is by no means an unusual thing to see the stickleback pro- 
gressing tail first. The fins are rotated or twisted, and their 
free margins lashed about by spiral movements which closely 
resemble those by which the wings of insects are propelled.* 
The rotating of the fish upon its long axis is seen to advan- 
tage in the shark and sturgeon, the former of which requires 
to turn on its side before it can seize its prey, — and likewise 

^ The Syngnathiy or Pipefishes, swim chiefly by the undulating movement 
of the dorsal fin. 

* If the pectoral fins are to be regarded as the homologues of the anterior 
extremities (which they unquestionably are), it is not surprising that in them 
the spiral rotatory movements which are traceable in the extremities of 
quadrupeds, and so fully developed in the wings of bats and birds, should 
be clearly foreshadowed. " The muscles of the pectoral fins," remarks Pro- 
fessor Owen, ** though, when compared with those of the homologous mem- 
bers in higher vertebrates, they are very small, few, and simple, yet suffice 
for all the requisite movements of the fins— elevating, depressing, advancing, 
and again laying them prone and flat, by an oblique stroke, upon the sides of 
the body. The rays or digits of both pectorals and ventrals (the homologues 
of the posterior extremities) can be divaricated and approximated, and tbs 
intervening webs spread out or folded up." — Op. cit, voL i. p. 252. 
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in the pipefish, whose motions are unwontedly slu^sh. 
The twisting of the tail is occasionally well marked in the 
swimming of the salamander. In those remarkable mammals, 
the wliale/ porpoise, manatee, and dugong {figs. 33, 34, and 
35), the movements are strictly analogous to those of the fish, 




the great or^Jui 
itiil^ tliit of tbe '6ali.—0rifiiuA 

the only differsDce being that the tail acts from above down- 
wards or vertically, instead of from side to side or laterally. 
Tbe anterior extremities, which in those animals are com- 
paratively periect, are rotated on their long axes, and applied 
obliquely and non-obliquely to the water, to assist in balanc- 
ing and turning. Natation ia performed almost exclusively by 
tbe tfdl and lower half of the trunk, the tail of the whale 
exerting prodigious power. 

It is otherwise with tbe Kays, where the hands are princi> 

" by Dr. Marie, 
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pally concerned in progression, these flapping about in the 
water very mueh as the wings of a bird flap about in the air. 
In the beaver, the tail is flattened from above downwards, as 
in the foregoing mammals, but in swimming it is made to 



Fio. S5.— Skeletfin of the Ih^ong. In this curious mainiDal the interior 
ejitreinities ere more developcJ than io tbe maaatEo Mid po'poi'O. •nd 
rCKiubla those touad In the senl, nea-besr, and wslrus. Tliey an nMfSl 
In baJant'Lng and toraing, tho titl being tlio effei'tivB Inatrnnient nf propnl- 
nton. Ths vertebral column clwclrriaeniblea thatof the fisli. ind allaaa 
the tall to bo Imhed freely about in > vertical direction. Compara ulUi 
%. -29, p. SS.-(After DallsB.) 

act UDon the water laterally as in the fish. The tsul of the 
bird, which is also compressed from above downwards, can 
be twisted obliquely, and when in this position may bo made 
to perform the office of a rudder. 

Swimming of the Seal, Sea-Bear, arid Walrus, — In the seal, 
the anterior and posterior extremities are more perfect than 
in the whale, porpoise, dugong, and manatee; the general 




—The Seal {PhocnfaHia. Mdll), adapted prln^ipallf ror i 
flgl 33 and M, p. 73.— Oriyiiia!. 

form, however, and mode of progression (if the fact of its 
occasionally swimming on its back be taken into account), is 
essentially fish-like. 
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A peculiarity is met with in the swimming of the seal, to 
which I think it proper to direct attention. When the lower 
portion of the body and posterior extremities of these creatures 
are flexed and tilted, as happens during the back and least 
effective stroke, the naturally expanded feet are more or less 
completely closed or pressed together, in order to diminish 
the extent of surface presented to the water, and, as a con- 
sequence, to reduce the resistance produced. The feet are 
opened to the utmost during extension, when the more effec- 
tive stroke is given, in which case they present their maximum 
of surface. They form powerful propellers, both during 
flexion and extension. 

The swimming apparatus of the seal is therefore more 
highly differentiated than that of the whale, porpoise, dugong, 
and manatee ; the natatory tail in these animals being, from 
its peculiar structure, incapable of lateral compression.^ It 
would appear that the swimming appliances of the seals (where 
the feet open and close as in swimming-birds) are to those of 
the sea-mammals generally, what the feathers of the bird's 
wing (these also open and close in flight) are to the continuous 
membrane forming the wing of the insect and bat. 

The anterior extremities or flippers of the seal are not 
engaged in swimming, but only in balancing and in changing 
position. When so employed the fore feet open and close, 
though not to the same extent as the hind ones ; the resist- 
ance and non-resistance necessary being secured by a partial 
rotation and tilting of the flippers. By this twisting and 
untwisting, the narrow edges and broader portions of the 
flippers are applied to the water alternately. The rotating 
and tilting of the anterior and posterior extremities, and the 
opening and closing of the hands and feet in the balancing 
and swimming of the seal, form a series of strictly progressive 
and very graceful movements. They are, however, performed 
so rapidly, and glide into each other so perfectly, as to render 
an analysis of them exceedingly difficult. 

^ In a few instances the caudal fin of the fish, as has been already stated, 
is more or less pressed together during the back stroke, the compression and 
tilting or twisting of the taU taking place synchronously. 
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In the Sea-Bear {Otaria jyhaU^ the anterior extremitieg 
attain sufficient magnitude and power to enable the animal to 
progress by their aid alone; the fe«t and the lower portions of 
the body being moved only sufGciently to maintain, correct, or 
alter the course pursued (fig. 73). The anterior extremities are 
flattened out, and greatly resemble wings, particularly those of 
the penguin and auk, which are radimentary in character. 
Thus they have a thick and comparatively Btiff anterior 
margin ; and a thin, flexible, and more or less elastic posterior 
margin. They are screw structures, and when elevated and 
depressed in the water, twist and untwist, screw-faehion, 
precisely as wings do, or the tails of the fish, whale, dugong, 
and n 




and diving. It sIbd nalks Hitii tolerable hcllttj. Ita eitreniitiee it 

tfain thnse or Che eeal, and lU mDvementB, boUi in and oat of Uw nua, 

mon varied. — Original. 

This remarkable creature, which I have repeatedly watched 
at the Zoological Gardens^ (London), appears to fly in the 

water, the universal joints by which the arms are attached to 
the shoulders enabling it, by partially rotating and twisting 

' The nnnsoal opportnnitiea afforded by thia unriTalled collection haTO 
enabled me to determine with coaeiderable accuracy the movementa of the 
vsrions land-aniiDBlB, aa well as the motions of the win^ and feet of birds, 
both in and oat of the water. I have also studied nnder thg moat fanmr- 
able circnmBtnncea the moveraenta of the otter, aea-bear, seal, valrns, pon>oiiK, 
tnrtle, triton, crocodile, frog, lepidoairen, proteua, uoloti, ind Uia •erenl 
ordera of Sshee. 
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them, to present the palms or flat of the hands to the water 
the one instant, and the edge or narrow parts the next. In 
swimming, the anterior or thick margins of the flippers are 
directed dovmwardSy and similar remarks are to be made of the 
anterior extremities of the walrus, great auk, and turtle.^ 

The flippers are advanced alternately; and the twisting, 
screw-like movement which they exhibit in action, and which 
I have carefully noted on several occasions, bears considerable 
resemblance to the motions witnessed in the pectoral fins of 
fishes. It may be remarked that the twisting or spiral move- 
ments of the anterior extremities are calculated to utilize the 
water to the utmost — the gradual but rapid operation of the 
helix enabling the animal to lay hold of the water and dis- 
entangle itself with astonishing facility, and with the mini- 
mum expenditure of power. In fact, the insinuating motion 
of the screw is the only one which can contend successfully 
with the liquid element; and it appears to me that this 
remark holds even more true of the air. It also applies 
within certain limits, as has been explained, to the land. 
The otaria or sea-bear swims, or rather flies, under the water 
with remarkable address and with apparently equal ease in 
an upward, downward, and horizontal direction, by muscular 
eflbrts alone-— an observation which may likewise be made 
regarding a great number of fishes, since the swimming- 
bladder or float is in many entirely absent.^ Compare with 
figd. 33, 34, 35, and 36, pp. 73 and 74. The walrus, a living 
specimen of which I had an opportunity of frequently examin- 
ing, is nearly allied to the seal and sea-bear, but diflers from 
both as regards its manner of swimming. The natation of this 
rare and singularly interesting animal, as I have taken great 
pains to satisfy myself, is effected by a mixed movement — ^the 
anterior and posterior extremities participating in nearly an 
equal degree. The anterior extremities or flippers of the 
walrus, morphologically resemble those of the seal, but physio- 
logically those of the sea-bear ; while the posterior extremities 

' This is the reverse of what takes place in flying^ the anterior or thick 
margins of the wings being invariably directed upwards, 

• The air-bladder is wanting in the deimopteri, plagiostomi, and pleuronec- 
tidse. — Owen, op, dt, p. 255. 
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possess many of the peculiarities of the hind legs of the sea- 
bear, but display the movements peculiar to those of the seal. 
In other words, the anterior extremities or flippers of the 
walrus are moved alternately, and reciprocate, as in the sea- 
bear ; whereas the posterior extremities are lashed from side 
to side by a twisting, curvilinear motion, precisely as in the 
seal. Tlie walrus may therefore, as far as the physiology of 
ts extremities is concerned, very properly be regarded as 
holding an intermediate position between the seals on the 
one hand, and the sea-bears or sea-lions on the other. 

Swimming of Man. — The swimming of man is artiflcial in 
its nature, and consequently does not, strictly speaking, fall 
within the scope of the present work. I refer to it princi- 
pally with a view to showing that it resembles in its general 
features the swimming of animals. 

The human body is lighter than the water, a fact of con- 
siderable practical importance, as showing that esUbh has in 
himself that which will prevent his being drowned, if he will 
only breathe naturally, and desist from struggling. 

The catastrophe of drowning is usually referrible to nervous 
agitation, and to spasmodic and ill-directed efforts in the 
extremities. All swimmers have a vivid recollection of the 
great difficulty experienced in keeping themselves afloat, when 
they first resorted to aquatic exercises and amusements. In 
especial they remember the short, vigorous, but flurried, mis- 
directed, and consequently futile strokes which, instead of 
enabling them to skim the surface, conducted them inevitably 
to the bottom. Indelibly impressed too are the ineffectual 
attempts at respiration, the gasping and puffing and the swal- 
lowing of water, inadvertently gulped instead of air 

In order to swim well, the operator must be perfectly calm. 
He must, moreover, know how to apply his extremities to the 
water with a view to propulsion. As already stated, the body 
will float if left to itself; the support obtained is, however, 
greatly increased by projecting it along the surface of the 
water. This, as all swimmers are aware, may be proved by 
experiment. It is the same principle which prevents a thin 
flat stone from sinking when projected with force against the 
surface of water. A precisely similar result is obtained if the 
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"body be placed slantingly in a strong current, and the hands 
made to grasp a stone or branch. In this case the body is 
raised to the surface of the stream by the action of the run- 
ning water, the body remaining motionless. The quantity of 
water which, under the circumstances, impinges against the 
body in a given time is much greater than if the body was 
simply immersed in still water. To increase the area of sup- 
port, either the supporting medium or the body supported 
must move. The body is supported in water very much as 
the kite is supported in air. In both cases the body and the 
kite are made to strike the water and the air at a slight 
upward angle. When the extremities are made to move in 
a horizontal or slightly downward direction, they at once 
propel and support the body. When, however, they are mkde 
to act in an upward direction, as in diving, they submerge 
the body. This shows that the movements of the swimming 
surfaces may, according to their direction, either augment or 
destroy buoyancy. The swimming surfaces enable the seal, 
sea-bear, otter, ornithorhynchus, bird, etc., to disappear from 
and regain the surface of the water. Similar remarks may 
be made of the whale, dugong, manatee, and fish. 

Man, in order to swim, must learn the art of swimming. 
He must serve a longer or sjiorter apprenticeship to a new 
form of locomotion, and acquire a new order of movements. 
It is otherwise with the majority of animals. Almost all 
quadrupeds can swim the first time they are immersed, 
as may readily be ascertained by throwing a newly born 
kitten or puppy into the water. The same may be said of 
the greater number of birds. This is accounted for by the fact 
that quadrupeds and birds are lighter, bulk for bulk, than 
water, but more especially, because in walking and running 
the movements made by their extremities are precisely those 
required in swimming. They have nothing to learn, as it 
were. They are buoyant naturally, and if they move their 
limbs at all, which they do instinctively, they swim of neces- 
sity. It is different with man. The movements made by 
him in walking and running are not those made by him in 
swimming ; neither is the position resorted to in swimming 
that which characterizes him on land. The vertical position 
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is not adapted for water, and, as a consequence, he requires 
to abandon it and assume a horizontal one ; he requires, in 
fact, to throw himself flat upon the water, either upon his 
side, or upon his dorsal or ventral aspect. This position 
assimilates him to the quadruped and bird, the fish, and 
everything that swims ; the trunks of all swimming animals 
being placed in a prone position. Whenever the horizontal 
position is assumed, the swimmer can advance in any direc- 
tion he pleases. His extremities are quite free, and only 
require to be moved in definite directions to produce definite 
results. The body can be propelled by the two arms, or the 
two legs ; or by the right arm and leg, or the left arm and 
leg ; or by the right arm and left leg, or the left arm and 
right leg. Most progress is made when the two arms and 
the two legs are employed. An expert swimmer can do 
whatever he chooses in water. Thus he can throw himself 
upon his back, and by extending his arms obliquely above his 
head until they are in the same plane with his body, can 
float without any exertion whatever; or, maintaining the 
floating position, he can fold his arms upon his chest and by 
alternately flexing and extending his lower extremities, can 
propel himself with ease and at considerable speed ; or, keeping 
his legs in the extended position and motionless, he can pro- 
pel himself by keeping his arms close to his body, and causing 
his hands to work like sculls, so as to make figure-of-8 loops 
in the water. This motion greatly resembles that made by 
the swimming wings of the penguin. It is most efiective 
when the hands are turned slightly upwards, and a greater or 
less backward thrust given each time the hands reciprocate. 
The progress made at first is slow, but latterly very rapid, 
the rapidity increasing according to the momentum acquired. 
The swimmer, in addition to the foregoing methods, can 
throw himself upon his face, and by alternately flexing and ex- 
tending his arms and legs, can float and propel himself for long 
periods with perfect safety and with comparatively little exer- 
tion. He can also assume the vertical position, and by remain- 
ing perfectly motionless, or by treading the water with his 
feet, can prevent himself from sinking ; nay more, he can turn 
a somersault in the water either in a forward or backward 
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direction. The position raost commonly assumed in swim- 
ming is the prone one, where the ventral surface of the body 
is directed towards the water. In this case the anterior and 
posterior extremities are simultaneously flexed and drawn 
towards the body slowly, after which they are simultaneously 
and rapidly extended. The swinmiing of the frog conveys an 
idea of the movement.^ In ordinary swimming, when the 
anterior and posterior extremities are simultaneously flexed, 
and afterwards simultaneously extended, the hands and feet 
describe four ellipses ; an arrangement which, as explained, 
increases the area of support furnished by the moving parts. 
The ellipses are shown at Gig. 38 ; the continuous lines repre- 
senting extension, the dotted lines flexion. 
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Fig. 40. 



Thus when the arms and legs are pushed away from the 
body, the arms describe the inner sides of the ellipses (fig. 
38, a a), the legs describing the outer sides (c c). When the 
arms and legs are drawn towards the body, the arms describe 
the outer sides of the ellipses {b b), the legs describing the 
inner sides {d d). As the body advances, the ellipses are opened 
out and loops formed, as at « e, // of fig. 39. If the speed 
attained is sufficiently high, the loops are converted into 

* The frog in swimming leisurely frequently causes its extremities to move 
diagonally and alternately. When, however, pursued and alarmed, it folds 
its fore l^s, and causes its hind ones to move simultaneously and with great 
vigour by a series of sudden jerks, similar to those made by man when 
BwimmiTig on his back. 

F 
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waved lines, as in walking and flying. — (Fide gg^hhoi ^^ 
40, p. 81, and compare with fig. 18, p. 37, and figs. 71 and 73, 
p. 144.) The swimming of man, like the walking, swinuning, 
and flying of animals, is effected by alternately flexing and 
extending the limbs, as shown more particularly at fig. 41, 
A, B, a 




Fio. 41. — A shows the arms and legs folded or flaxed and drawn towaitls th« 
mesial line of the body. —Original. 

B shows the arms and legs opened out or extended and carried away from 
the mesial line of the body. —Original. 

t shows the arms ind legs In an intermediate position, i.e. when they une 
neither flexed nor extended. The arms and legs require to be in the posi- 
tion shown at A before they can assume that represented at By and they 
require to be in the position shown at B before they can assnnie that 
repr&sented at G. When the arms and legs are successively assnming the 
positions indicated at A^ £, and C, they move in ellipses, as explained. — 
OriginaL 

By alternately flexing and extending the limbs, the angles 
made by their several parts with each other are decreased 
and increased, — an arrangement which diminishes and aug- 
ments the degree of resistance experienced by the swimming 
surfaces, which by this means are made to elude and seize 
the water by turns. This result is further secured by the 
limbs being made to move more slowly in flexion than in 
extension, and by the limbs being made to rotate in the 
direction of their length in such a manner as to diminish the 
resistance experienced during the former movement, and 
increase it during the latter. When the arms are extended, 
the palms of the hands and the inner surfaces of the arms 
are directed downwards, and assist in buoying up the 
anterior portion of the body. The hands are screwed 
^lightly round towards the end of extension, the palms acting 
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in an outward and backward direction (fig. 41, JB). In this 
movement the posterior surfaces of the arms take part ; the 
pabns and posterior portions of the arms contributing to the 
propulsion of the body. When the arms are flexed, the flat 
of the hands is directed downwards (fig. 41, C). Towards 
the end of flexion the hands are slightly depressed, which has 
the effect of forcing the body upwards, and hence the bobbing 
or vertical wave-movement observed in the majority of swim- 
mers.^ 

During flexion the posterior surfaces of the arms act 
powerfully as propellers, from the fact of their striking the 
water obliquely in a backward direction. I avoid the terms 
ba4:k and forward strokes, because the arms and hands, so long 
as they move, support and propel. There is no period either 
in extension or flexion in which they are not effective. 
When the legs are pushed away from the body, or extended 
(a movement which is effected rapidly and with great energy, 
as shown at fig. 41, B), the soles of the feet, the anterior sur- 
&ces of the legs, and the posterior surfaces of the thighs^ are 
directed outwards and backwards. This enables them to 
seize the water with great avidity, and to propel the body 
forward. The efficiency of the legs and feet as propelling 
organs during extension is increased by their becoming more 
or less straight, and by their being moved with greater 
rapidity than in flexion ; there being a general back-thrust of 
the limbs as a whole, and a particular back-thrust of their 
several parts.^ In this movement the inner surfaces of the 
legs and thighs act as sustaining organs and assist in floating 
the posterior part of the body. The slightly inclined position 
of the body in the water, and the forward motion acquired in 
swimming, contribute to this result. When the legs and feet 
are drawn towards the body or flexed, as seen at fig. 4:1, C, A, 

^ The professional swimmer avoids bobbing, and rests the side of his head 
on the water to diminish its weight and increase speed. 

* The greater power possessed by the limbs during extension, and more 
espedaUy towards the end of extension, is well illustrated by the kick of 
the horse ; the hind feet dealing a terrible blow when they have reached their 
mazimnm distance from the body. Ostlers are well aware of this fact, an^ 
in grooming a horse keep always very close to his hind quarters, so that h 
be does throw up they are forced back but not injured. 
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their movements are slowed, an arrangement which rednces 
the degroe of friction experienced by the several parts of the 
limbs when they are, as it were, being drawn off the water 
preparatory to a second extension. 

There are several grave objections to the ordinary or old 
method of swimming just described. 1st, The body is laid 
prone on the water, which exposes a large resisting surface 
(fig. Aly Ay By C, p. 82). 2dy The arms and legs are spread 
out on either side of the trunk, so that they are applied very 
indirectly as propelling organs (fig. 41, ^, C). Sd, The most 
effective part of the stroke of the arms and legs corresponds 
to something like a quarter of an ellipse, the remaining three 
quarters being dedicated to getting the arms and legs into 
position. This arrangement wastes power and greatly in- 
creases friction ; the attitudes assumed by the body at B and 
of fig. 41 being the worst possible for getting through the 
water. 4/^, The arms and legs are drawn towards the trank 
the one instant (fig. 41, A), and pushed away from it the next 
(fig. 41,-5). This gives rise to dead points, there being a 
period when neither of the extremities are moving. The 
body is consequently impelled by a series of jerks, the swim- 
ming mass getting up and losing momentum between the 
strokes. 

In order to remedy these defects, scientific swimmers have 
of late years adopted quite another method. Instead of 
working the arms and legs together, they move first the arm 
and leg of one side of the body, and then the arm and leg of 
the opposite side. This is known as the overhand movement, 
and corresponds exactly with the natural walk of the giraffe, 
the amble of the horse, and the swimming of the sea-bear. 
It is that adopted by the Indians. In this mode of swimming 
the body is thrown more or le^s on its side at each stroke, 
the body twisting and rolling in the direction of its length, 
as shown at fig. 42, an arrangement calculated greatly to 
reduce the amount of friction experienced in forward motion. 

The overhand movement enables the swimmer to throw 
himself forward on the water, and to move his arms and legs 
in a nearly vertical instead of a horizontal plane; the ex- 
tremities workin<5, as it were, above and beneath the trank. 
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rather than on either side of it. The extremities are con- 
sequently employed in the best manner possible for developing 
their power and reducing the Mction to forward motion 
caused by their action. This arrangement greatly increases 
the length of the effective stroke, both of the arms and legs, 
this being equal to nearly half an ellipse. Thus when the 
left arm and leg are thrust forward, the arm describes the 
curve a h (fig. 42), the leg e describing a similar curve. As 
the right side of the body virtually recedes when the left 
side advances, the right arm describes the curve c dy while 
the left arm is describing the curve a b ; the right leg / 
describing a curve the opposite of that described by e (com- 
pare arrows). The advancing of the right and left sides of 



Fia 42.— Overhand Swimmiog. — OriginaL 

the body alternately, in a nearly straight line, greatly con- 
tributes to continuity of motion, the' impulse being applied 
now to the right side and now to the left, and the limbs 
being disposed and workM in such a manner as in a great 
measure to reduce Mction and prevent dead points or halts. 
When the left arm and leg are being thrust forward (a b, e 
of fig. 42), the right arm and leg strike very nearly directly 
backward (c d, f of fig. 42). The right arm and leg, and the 
resistance which they experience from the water consequently 
form a point d^apptU for the left arm and leg ; the two sides 
of the body twisting and screwing upon a moveable ftilcrum 
(the water) — an arrangement which secures a maximum of 
propulsion with a minimum of resistance and a minimum of 
slip. The propulsive power is increased by the concave surfaces 
of the hands and feet being directed backwards during the back 
stroke, and by the arms being made to throw their back 
water in a slightly outward direction, so as not to impede 
the advance of the legs. The overhand method of swimming 
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is the most expeditious yet discovered, hut it is fatiguing, and 
can only he indulged in for short distances. 

An improvement on the foregoing for long distances is 
that known as the side stroke. In this method, as the term 
indicates, the body is thrown more decidedly upon the side. 
Either side may be employed, some preferring to swim on the 
right side, and some on the left ; others swimming alternately 
on the right and left sides. In swimming by the side stroke 
(say on the left side), the left arm is advanced in a curve, 
and made to describe the upper side of an ellipse, as repre- 
sented Sit a b of ^g. 43. This done, the right ann and legs are 
employed as propellers, the right arm and legs making a 
powerful backward stroke, in which the concavity of the hand 




Pio. 43.— Side-stroke Swimming.— Original 

is directed backwards and outwards, as shown at c c? of the 
same figure.^ The right arm in this movement describes 
the under side of an ellipse, and acts in a nearly vertical 
plane. When the right arm and legs are advanced, some 
swimmers lift the right arm out of the water, in order to 
diminish friction — the air being more easily penetrated 
than the water. The lifting of the arm out of the water 
increases the speed, but the movement is neither graceful 
nor comfortable, as it immerses the head of the swimmer 
at each stroke. Others keep the right arm in the water 
and extend the arm and hand in such a manner as to 
cause it to cut straight forward. In the side stroke the left 
arm (if the operator swims on the left side) acts as a cutwater 
(fig. 43, b). It is made to advance when the right arm 

* The outward direction given to the arm and hand enables them to force 
away the back water from the bod;^and limbs, and so reduce the friction to 
forward motion. 
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and legs are forced backwards (fig. 43, c d). The right arm 
and legs move together, and alternate with the left arm, 
which moves by itself. The right arm and legs are flexed 
and carried forwards, while the left arm is extended and 
forced backwards, and vice versd. The left arm always moves 
in an opposite direction to the right arm and legs. We have 
thus in the side stroke three limbs moving together in the 
same direction and keeping time, the fourth limb always 
moving in an opposite direction and out of time with the 
other three. The limb which moves out of time is the left 
one if the operator swims on the left side, and the right one 
if he swims on the right side. In swimming on the left 
side, the right arm and legs are advanced slowly the one 
instant, and forced in a backward direction with great energy 
and rapidity the next. Similar remarks are to be made re- 
garding the left arm. When the right arm and legs strike 
backwards they communicate to the body a powerful forward 
impulse, which, seeing the body is tilted upon its side and 
advancing as on a keel, transmits it to a considerable distance. 
This arrangement reduces the amount of resistance to forward 
motion, conserves the energy of the swimmer, and secures in a 
great measure continuity of movement, the body being in the 
best possible position for gliding forward between the strokes. 
In good side swimming the legs are made to diverge 
widely when they are extended or pushed away from the 
body, so as to include within them a fluid wedge, the .ipex of 
which is directed forwards. When luUy extended, the legs 
are made to converge in such a manner that they force the 
body away from the wedge, and so contribute to its propul- 
sion. By this means the legs in extension are made to 
give what may be regarded a double stroke, viz. an outward 
and inward one. When the double move has been made, 
the legs are flexed or drawn towards the body preparatory ta 
a new stroke. In swimming on the left side, the left or 
catwater arm is extended or pushed away from the body in 
such a manner that the concavity of the left hand is directed 
forwards, and describes the upper half of a vertical ellipse. 
It thus meets with comparatively little resistance from the 
water. When, however, the left arm is flexed and drawn 
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towards the body, the concavity of the left hand is directed 
backwards and made to describe the under half of the ellipse, 
so as to scoop and seize the water, and thus contribute to the 
propulsion of the body. The left or cutwater arm materially 
assists in floating the anterior portions of the body. The 
stroke made by the left arm is equal to a quarter of a circle, 
that made by the right arm to half a circle. The right 
arm, when the operator swims upon the left side, is con- 
sequently the more powerful propeller. The right arm, 
like the left, assists in supporting the anterior portion of 
the body. In swimming on the left side the major pro- 
pelling factors are the right arm and haiid and the right 
and left legs and feet. Swimming by the side stroke i8„ 
on the whole, the most useful, graceful, and eflfective yet 
devised. It enables the swimmer to make headway against 
wind, wave, and tide in quite a remarkable manner. In- 
deed, a dexterous side-stroke swimmer can progress when 
a powerful breast-swimmer would be driven back. In 
still water an expert non-professional swimmer ought to 
make a mile in from thirty to thirty-five minutes. A pro- 
fessional swimmer may greatly exceed this. Thus, Mr. J. B. 
Johnson, when swimming against time, August 5th, 1872, in 
the fresh- water lake at Hendon, near London, did the fiill 
mile in twenty-six minutes. The first half-mile was done in 
twelve minutes. Cceteris paribus^ the shorter the distance, the 
greater the speed. In August 1868, Mr. Harry Parker, a 
well-known professional swimmer, swam 500 yards in the 
Serpentine in seven minutes fifty seconds. Among non- 
professional swimmers the performance of Mr. J. B. Booth 
is very creditable. This gentleman, in June 1871, swam 
440 yards in seven minutes fourteen seconds in the fresh- 
water lake at Hendon, already referred to. I am indebted 
for the details regarding time to Mr. J. A Cowan of 
Edinburgh, himself acknowledged to be one of the fastest 
swimmers in Scotland. The speed attained by man in the 
water is not great when his size and power are taken into 
account. It certainly contrasts very unfavourably with that 
of seals, and still more unfavourably with that of fishes. 
This is due to his small hands and feet^ the slow movements 
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of his arms &nd legs, and the awkward manner in which they 
are applied to and withdrawn from the water. 

Swimming of the Turtle,, TtUoji, CrocodUe, etc — The swim- 
ming of the turtle differs in some respects from all the other 
forms of swimming. While the anterior extremities of this 




quaint animal move alternately, and tilt or partially rotate 
daring their action, as in the sea-bear mid walrus, the posteiior 
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extremities likewise move by turns. As, moreover, the right 
anterior and left posterior extremities move tt^ther, and re- 
ciprocate with the left anterior and right posterior ones, the 
creature has the appearance of walking in tiie water (fig. 44). 
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The same remarks apply to the movements of the extremi- 
ties of the triton (fig. 45, p. 89) and crocodile, when swimming, 
and to the feebly developed corresponding members in the 
lepidosiren, proteus, and axolotl, specimens of all of which are 
to be seen in the Zoological Society's Gardens, London. 
In the latter, natation is effected principally, if not altogether, 
by the tail and lower half of the body, which is largely de- 
veloped and flattened laterally for this purpose, as in the fish. 

The muscular power exercised by the fishes, the cetaceans, 
and the seals in swimming, is conserved to a remarkable 
extent by the momentum which the body rapidly acquires — 
the velocity attained by the mass diminishing the degree of 
exertion required in the individual or integral parts. This 
holds true of all animals, whether they move on the land or 
on or in the water or air. 

The animals which furnish the connecting link between 
the water and the air are the diving-birds on the one hand, 
and the flying-fishes on the other, — the former using their 
wings for flying above and through the water, as occasion 
demands; the latter sustaining themselves for considerable 
intervals in the air by means of their enormous pectoral fins. 

Flight under water, etc. — Mr. Macgillivray thus describes a 
flock of red mergansers which he observed pursuing sand-eels 
in one of the shallow sandy bays of the Outer Hebrides : — 
" The birds seemed to move under the water with almost as 
much velocity as in the air, and often rose to breathe at a 
distance of 200 yards from the spot at which they had 
dived."! 

In birds which fly indiscriminately above and beneath the 
water, the wing is provided with stiff feathers, and reduced 
to a minimum as regards size. In subaqueous flight the 
wings may act by themselves, as in the guillemots, or in con- 
junction with the feet, as in the grebes.^ To convert the 

* History of British Birds, vol. i, p. 48. 

• The guilleniots in diving do not use their feet ; so that they liteiBlly fly 
under the water. Their wings for this purpose are reduced to the smaJlest 
possible dimensions consistent with flight. The loons, on the other hand, 
while they employ their feet, rarely, if ever, use their wings. The «ub- 
a^iueous progression of the grebe resembles that of the rog. — Cuvier's Animal 
Kingdom, Lond. 1840^ pp. 252, 253. 
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ving into a powerful oar for swimming, it is only necessary 
to extend and flex it in a slightly backward direction, the 
mere act of extension causing the feathers to roll down, and 
giving to the back of the wing, which in this case conununi- 
cates the more effective stroke, the angle or obliquity neces- 
sary for sending the animal forward. This angle, I may 
observe, corresponds with that made by tlie foot during ex- 
tension, so that, if the feet and wings are both employed, 
they act in harmony. If proof were wanting that it is the 
back or convex surface *of the wing which givea the more 
effective stroke in subaquatic flight, it would be found in the 
fact that in the penguin and great auk, which are totally in- 
capable of flying out of the water, the wing is actually twisted 
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round in order that the concave surface, which takes a better 
hold of the water, may be directed backwards (fig. 46).^ The 
thick margin of the wing when giving the effective stroke 
is turned downwards, as happens in the flippers of the 
sea-bear, walrus, and turtle. This, I need scarcely remark, is 
precisely the reverse of what occurs in the ordinary wing in 
aerial flight. In those extraordinary birds (great auk and 
penguin) the wing ia covered with short, bristly-looking 
feathers, and is a mere rudiment and exceedingly rigid, tlie 

' la the swimning of the erotodile, turtle, triton, and frog, the concave 
lorlices of the feet of the anterior eitreaiities are likewiae tumed bacliwanU. 
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movement which wields it emanating, for the most part, from 
the shoulder, where the articulation partakes of the nature of 
a universal joint. The wing is beautifully twisted upon itself, 
and when it is elevated and advanced, it rolls up from the 
side of the bird at varying degrees of obliquity, till it makes 
a right angle with the body, when it presents a na/rrcw or 
cutting edge to the water. The wing when fully extended, 
as in ordinary flight, makes, on the contrary, an angle of 
something like 30° with the horizon. When the wing is 
depressed and carried backwards,^ the angles which its under 
surface make with the surface of the water axe gradually 
increased. The wing of the penguin and auk propels botii 
when it is elevated and depressed. It acts very much after 
the manner of a screw; and this, as I shall endeavour to 
show, holds true likewise of the wing adapted for aerial flight 
Difference between Subaguatic and Aerial Flight, — The differ- 
ence between subaquatic flight or diving, and flight proper, 
may be briefly stated. In aerial flight, the most effective 
stroke is delivered downwards and forwards by the under, 
concave, or biting surface of the wing which is turned in this 
direction ; the less effective stroke being delivered in an up- 
ward and forward direction by the upper, convex, or non- 
biting surface of the wing. In subaquatic flight, on the 
contrary, the most effective stroke is delivered downwards and 
backwards, the least effective one upwards and forwards. In 
aerial flight the long axis of the body of the bird and the 
short axis of the wings are inclined slightly upwards, and make 
a forward angle with the horizon. In subaquatic flight the 
long axis of the body of the bird, and the short axis of the 
wings are inclined slightly downwards and make a backward 
angle with the surface of the water. The wing acts more or less 
efficiently in every direction, as the tail of the fish does. The 
difference noted in the du'ection of the down stroke in flying 
and diving, is rendered imperative by the fact that a bird which 
flies in the air is heavier than the medium it navigates, and 
must be supported by the wings ; whereas a bird which flies 
under the water or dives, is lighter than the water, and must 

* The effective stroke is also delivered during flexion in tlie slirimp, prawn, 
aud lobster. 
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force itself into it to prevent its being buoyed up to the sur- 
face. However paradoxical it may seem, weight is necessary 
to aerial flight, and levity to subaquatic flight. A bird destined 
to fly above the water is provided with travelling surfaces, so 
fashioned and so applied (they strike from above, downwards 
and forwards), that tf it was lighter than the air, they would 
carry it off" into space without the possibility of a return ; in 
other words, the action of the wings woiild carry the bird 
obliquely upwards, and render it quite incapable of flying 
either in a horizontal or downward direction. In the same 
way, if a bird destined to fly under the water (auk and pen- 
guin) was not lighter than the water, such is the configuration 
and mode of applying its travelling surfaces (they strike frora 
above, downwards and backwards), they would carry it in the 
direction of the bottom without any chance of return to the 
sur&ce. In aerial flight, weight is the power which nature 
has placed at the disposal of the bird for regulating its alti- 
tude and horizontal movements, a cessation of the play of its 
wings, aided by the inertia of its tnink, enabling the bird to 
approach the earth. In subaquatic flight, levity is a power 
furnished for a similar but opposite purpose ; this, combined 
with the partial slowing or sapping of the wings and feet, 
enabling the diving bird to regain the surface at any moment. 
Leirity and weight are auxiliary forces, but they are necessary 
forces when the habits of the aerial and aquatic birds and the 
form and mode of applying their travelling surfaces are taken 
into account. If the aerial flying bird was lighter than the air, 
its wings would require to he twisted round to resemble the diving 
wings of the penguin and auk. If, on the other hand, the diving 
bird (penguin or auk) was heavier than the water, its wings 
would require to resemble aerial wings, and they would require 
to strike in an opposite direction to that in which they strike 
normally. From this it follows that weight is necessary to the 
bird (as at present constructed) destined to navigate the air, 
and Umty to that destined to navigate the water. If a bird 
was made very large and very light, it is obvious that the 
diving force at its disposal would be inadequate to submerge 
it. If, again, it was made very small and very heavy, it is 
equally plain that it could* not fly. Nature, however, has 
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Btruck the just balance ; she has made the diving bird, which 
flies under the water, relatively much heavier than the bird 
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which flies in the air, and haa curtailed the travelling surfaces 
of the former, while she has increased those of the latter. 
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.For the same reason, she has furnished the diving bird with 
a certain degree of buoyancy, and the flying bird with a cer- 
tain amount of weight — levity tending to bring the one to 
the surface of the water, weight the other to the surface of 
the earth, which is the normal position of rest for both. The 
action of the suhnquatic or diving wing of the king penguin 
is well seen at p. 94, fig. 47. 

From what has been stated it will be evident that the 
wing acts very diflFerently in and out of the water ; and this 
is a point deserving of attention, the more especially as it 
seems to have hitherto escaped observation, in the water 
the wing, when most effective, strikes downwards and backwards, 
and acts as an auxiliary of the foot ; whereas in the air it 
strikes dovmwards and forwards. The oblique surfaces, spiral 
or otherwise, presented by animals to the water and air are 
therefore made to act in opposite directions, as far as the 
down strokes are concerned. This is owing to the greater 
density of the water as compared with the air, — the former 
supporting or nearly supporting the animal moving upon or 
in it ; the latter permitting the creature to fall through it in a 
downward direction during the ascent of the wing. To coun- 
teract the tendency of the bird in motion to fall downwards 
and forwards, the down stroke is delivered in this direction ; 
the kite-like action of the wing, and the rapidity with which 
it is moved causing the mass of the bird to pursue a more 
or less horizontal course. I offer this explanation of the 
action of the wing in and out of the water after repeated and 
careful observation in tame and wild birds, and, as I am 
aware, in opposition to all previous writers on the subject. 

The rudimentary wings or paddles of the penguin (the 
movements of which I had an opportunity of studying in a 
tame specimen) are principally employed in swimming and 
diving. The feet, which are of moderate size and strongly 
webbed, are occasionally used as auxiliaries. There is this 
difference between the movements of the wings and feet 
of this most curious bird, and it is worthy of attention. 
The wings act together, or synchronously, as in flying birds ; 
the feet, on the other hand, are moved alternately. The 
wings are wielded with great energy, and, because of their 
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semi-rigid condition, axe incapable of expansion. They there^ 
fore present their maximum and minimum of surface by 
a partial rotation or tilting of the pinion, as in the walras, 
sea-bear, and turtle. The feet, which are moved with less 
vigour, are, on the contrary, rotated or tilted to a very slight 
extent, the increase and diminution of surface being secured 
by the opening and closing of the membranous expansion or 
web between the toes. In this latter respect they bear a cer- 
tain analogy to the feet of the seal, the toes of which, as has 
been explained, spread out or divaricate during extension, 
and the reverse. The feet of the penguin entirely differ 
from those of the seal, in being worked separately, the 
foot of one side being flexed or drawn towards the body. 




Pio. 48.— Swan, in the act of swimming, the right foot being fully expanded, 
and about to give the effective btroke, which is delivered outwards, down- 
wards, and backwards, as represented at r of fig. 50; the Icfr foot being closed, 
and about to make the return stroke, which is delivered in an inward, up- 
ward, and forward direction, as shown at s of fig. 60. In rapid swimming 
the swan flexes its legs simultaneously and somewhat slowly; it then 
vigorously extends them. — Original. 

while its fellow is being extended or pushed away from it. 
The feet, moreover, describe definite curves in opposite direc- 
tions, the right foot proceeding from within outwards, and 
from above downwards during extension, or when it is fully 
expanded and giving the effective stroke ; the left one, which 
is moving at the same time, proceeding from without in- 
wards and from below upwards during flexion, or when it is 
folded up, as happens during the back stroke. In the acts of 
extension and flexion the legs are slightly rotated, and the 
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feet more or less tilted. The same moTements are Been io the 
feet of the swan, and in those of swunming burds generally 
(fig. 48). 

One of the most exquisitely constructed feet for Bwimnring 
aod diving purposes is that of the grebe (fig. 49). This foot 




—Foot of Grebe (PixJi«)it). In 1 
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and eipaiMled wlieit il'ia foot Is eitended, Cnni|>ars wiUi fmt <>r Bwmi (Bg. 
48^ where tb? EwiiniEing meinbituie iscontiDued from tbe otiu toe toUie 
other.— {After Dallas.) 

consists of three swimming toes, each of which is provided 
with a membranous expansion, which closes when the fbot is 
being drawn towards the body during the back stroke, and 
opens out when it is being forced away from the body during 
the effective stroke. 




iTed trw* described by the (Mt 



In swimming birds, each foot describes one side of an 
ellipse when it is extended and thrust from the body, the 
other side of the ellipse being described when the foot is flexed 
uid drawn towards the body. The curve described by the right 
foot when pushed from the body is seen at the arrow r of fig. 
50 ; that formed by the left foot when drawn towards the 
body, at the arrow a of the same figure. The curves formed 
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by the feet during extension and flexion produce, wnen united 
in the act of Bwimming, waved hnea, these constituting a 
chart for the movements of the extremities of swimming birds. 

There is consequently an obvious analogy between the 
swimming of birds and the walking of man (compare fig. 60, 
p. 97, with fig. 19, p. 39) ; between the walking of man and 
the walking of the quadruped (compare figs. 18 and 19, pp. 
37 and 39) ; between the walking of the quadruped and the 
swimming of the walrus, sea-bear, and seal; between the 
swimming of the seal, whale, dugong, manatee,_ and porpoise, 
and that of the fish (compare fig. 32, p. 68, with figs. 18 and 
19, pp. 37 and 39); and between the swimming of the fish 
and the flying of the insect, bat, and bird (compare all the 
foregoing figures witli figs. 71, 73, and 81, pp. 144 and 157). 

Flight of the Flying-jUh ; the kite-like action, of the Wings,etc. — 
Whether the flying-fish uses its greatly expanded pectoral fins 




imlng and flying. _ 

as a bird its wings, or only as parachutes, has not, so far aa I 
am aware, been determined by actual observation. Most ob- 
servers are of opinion that these singular creatures glide op 
the wind, and do not beat it ailer the manner of birds; so 
that their flight (or rather leap) is indicated by the arc of a 
circle, the sea supplying the chord. I have carefully exmnined 
the structure, relations, and action of those fins, and am satis- 
fied in my own mind that they act as true pinione vithin 
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certain limits, their inadequate dimensions and limited range 
alone preventing them from sustaining the fish in the air for 
indefinite periods. When the fins are fully flexed, as happens 
when the fish is swimming, they are arranged along the sides 
of the body ; but when it takes to the air, they are raised 
above the body and make a certain angle with it. In being 
raised they are likewise inclined forwards and outwards, the 
fins rotating on their long axes until they make an angle of 
something like 30° with the horizon — this being, as nearly as 
I can determine, the greatest angle made by the wings during 
the down stroke in the' flight of insects and birds. 

The pectoral fins, or pseudo-wings of the flying- fish, like 
all other wings, act after the manner of kites — the angles of 
inclination which their under surfaces make with the horizon 
varying according to the degree of extension, the speed ac- 
quired, and the pressure to which they are subjected by being 
carried against the air. When the flying-fish, after a pre- 
liminary rush thjrough the water (in which it acquires initial 
velocity), throws itself into the air, it is supported and carried 
forwards by the kite-like action of its pinions ; — this action 
being identical with that of the boy's kite when the boy runs, 
and by pulling upon the string causes the kite to glide up- 
wards and forwards. In the case of the boy's kite a pulling 
force is applied to the kite in front. In the case of the flying- 
fish (and everything which flies) a similar force is applied to 
the kites formed by the wings by the weight of the flying 
mass, which always tends to fall vertically downwards. 
Weight supplies a motor power in flight similar to that 
supplied by the leads in a clock. In the case of the boy's 
kite, the hand of the operator furnishes the power; in 
flight, a large proportion of the power is furnished by 
the weight of the body of the flying creature. It is a 
matter of indifference how a kite is flown, so long as its 
under surface is made to impinge upon the air over which 
it passes.^ A kite will fly effectually when it is neither 
acted upon by the hand nor a weight, provided always 
there is a stiff breeze blowing. In flight one of two things 

* ** On the Various Modes of Flight in relation to Aeronautics ** By tb« 
Author. — Proceedings of the Boyal Institution of Great Britain, Mvch 1867. 
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is necessary. Either the under surface of the winpjs mnst 
be carried rapidly against still air, or the air must rush 
violently against the under surface of the expanded hut 
motionless winga. Either the wiiigs, the body bearing them, 
or the air, must be in rapid motion ; one or other must be 
active. To this there is no exception. To fly a kite in still 
air the operator must run. If a breeze is blowing the operator 
does not require to alter his position, the breeze doing the 
entire work. It is the same with wings. In still air a bird, 
or whatever attempts to fly, must flap its wings energetically 
until it acquires initial velocity, when the flapping may be 
discontinued ; or it must throw itself from a height, in which 
case the initial velocity is acquired by the weight of the body 
acting upon the inclined planes formed by the motionless 
wings. The flapping and gliding action of the wings consti- 
tute the difference between ordinary flight and that known 
as skimming or sailing flight. The flight of the flying-fish is 
to be regarded rather as an example of the latter than the 
former, the fish transferring the velocity acquired by the 
vigorous lashing of its tail in the water to the air, — an 
arrangement which enables it to dispense in a great measure 
with the flapping of the wings, which act by a combined 
parachute and wedge action. In the flying-fish the flying-fin 
or wing attacks the air from beneath, whilst it is being raised 
above the body. It has no downward stroke, the position 
and attachments of the fin preventing it from descending 
beneath the level of the body of the fish. In this respect the 
flying-fin of the fish differs slightly from the wing of the 
insect, bat, and bird. The gradual expansion and raising of 
the fins of the flsh, coupled with the fact that the fins never 
descend below the body, account for the admitted absence of 
beating, and have no doubt originated the beHef that the 
pectoral fins are merely passive organs. If, however, they do 
not act as true pinions within the limits prescribed, it is diflS- 
cult, and indeed impossible, to understand how such small 
creatures can obtain the momentum necessary to project them 
a distance of 200 or more yards, and to attain, as they some- 
times do, an elevation of twenty or more feet above the water. 
Mr. Swainson, in crossing the line in 1816, zealously attempted 
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to discover the true action of the fins in question, but the 
flight of the fish is so rapid that he utterly failed. He gives 
it as his opinion that flight is performed in two ways, — first 
by a spring or leap, and second by the spreading of the 
pectoral fins, which are employed in propelling the fish in a 
forward direction, either by flapping or by a motion analogous 
to the skimming of swallows. He records the important fact, 
that the flying- fish can change its course after leaving the 
water, which satisfactorily proves that the fins are not simply 
passive structures. Mr. Lord, of the Eoyal Artillery,^ thus 
writes of those remarkable specimens of the finny tribe : — 
" There is no sight more charming than the flight of a shoal 
of flying-fish, as they shoot forth from the dark green wave 
in a glittering throng, like silver birds in some gay fairy tale, 
gleaming brightly in the sunshine, and then, with a mere 
touch on the crest of the heaving billow, again flitting onward 
reinvigprated and refreshed." 

Before proceeding to a consideration of the graceful and, 
in some respects, mysterious evolutions of the denizens of the 
air, and the far-stretching pinions by which they are pro- 
duced, it may not be out of place to say a few words in re- 
capitulation regarding the extent and nature of the surfaces 
by which progression is secured on land and on or in the 
water. This is the more necessary, as the travelling-surfaces 
employed by animals in walking and swimming bear a cer- 
tain, if not a fixed, relation to those employed by insects, bats, 
and birds in flying. On looking back, we are at once struck 
with the fact, remarkable in some respects, that the travelling- 
surfaces, whether feet, flippers, fins, or pinions, are, as a rule, 
increased in proportion to the tenuity of the medium on which 
they are destined to operate. In the ox (fig. 18, p. 37) we 
behold a ponderous body, slender extremities, and unusually 
small feet. The feet are slightly expanded in the otter (fig. 1 2, 
p. 34), and considerably so in the omithorhynchus ffig. 11, p. 
34). The travelling-area is augmented in the seal (fig. 14, p. 
34 ; fig. 36, p. 74), penguin (figs. 46 and 47, pp. 91 and 94), 
searbear (fig, 37, p. 76), and turtle (fig. 44, p. 89). In the 
triton (fig. 45, p. 89) a huge swimming-tail is added to the 

^ Nature and Art, November 1866, p. 173. 
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feet — the tail becoming larger, and the extremities (anterior) 
diminishing, in the manatee (fig. 34, p. 73) and porpoise (fig. 
33, p. 73), until we arrive at the fish (fig. 30, p. 65), where 
not only the tail but the lower half of the body is actively 
engaged in natation. Turning from the water to the air, we 
observe a remarkable modification in the huge pectoral fins 
of the flying-fish (fig. 61, p. 98), these enabling the creature 
to take enormous leaps, and serving as pseudo-pinions. Turn- 
ing in like manner from the earth to the air, we encounter 
the immense tegumentary expansions of the flying-dragon 
(fig. 15, p. 35) and galeopithecus (fig. 16, p. 35), the floating 
or buoying area of which greatly exceeds that of some of the 
flying beetles. 

In those animals which fly, as bats (fig. 17, p. 36), insects 
(figs. 57 and 58, p. 124 and 125), and birds (figs. 59 and 60, 
p. 126), the travelling surfaces, because of the extreme tenuity 
of the air, are prodigiously augmented ; these in many instances 
greatly exceeding the actual area of the body. While, therefore, 
the movements involved in walking, swimming, and flying are 
to be traced in the first instance to the shortening and lengtli- 
ening of the muscular, elastic, and other tissues operating on 
the bones, and their peculiar articular surfaces ; they are to 
be referred in the second instance to the extent and configu- 
ration of the travelling areas — these on all occasions being 
accurately adapted to the capacity and strength of the animal 
and the density of the medium on or in which it is intended 
to progress. Thus the land supplies the resistance, and 
affords the support necessary to prevent the small feet of 
land animals from sinking to dangerous depths, while the 
water, immensely less resisting, furnishes the peculiar medium 
requisite for buoying the fish, and for exposing, without 
danger and to most advantage, the large surface contained 
in its ponderous lashing tail, — the air, unseen and unfelt^ 
furnishing that quickly yielding and subtle element in which 
the greatly expanded pinions of the insect, bat, and bird are 
made to vibrate with lightning rapidity, discoursing, as they 
do so, a soft and stirring music very delightful to the lover 
of nature. 



PROGRESSION IN OR THROUGH THE AIR. 

The atmosphere, because of its great tenuity, mobility, and 
comparative imponderability, presents little resistance to 
bodies passing through it at low velocities. If, however, the 
speed be greatly accelerated, the passage of even an ordinary 
cane is sensibly impeded. 

This comes of the action and reaction of matter, the resist- 
ance experienced varying according to the density of the 
atmosphere and the shape, extent, and velocity of the body 
acting upon it. While, therefore, scarcely any impediment 
is offered to the progress of an animal in motion, it is often 
exceedingly difficult to compress the air with sufficient rapidity 
and energy to convert it into a suitable fulcrum for securing 
the onward impetus. This arises from the fact that bodies 
moving in the air experience the minimum of resistance and 
occasion the maximum of displacement. Another and very 
obvious difficulty is traceable to the great disparity in the 
weight of air as compared with any known solid. This dis- 
parity in the case of water is as 1000 to 1. According to the 
density of the medium so is its buoying or sustaining power. 

The Wing a Lever of the Third Order, — To meet the pecu- 
liarities stated above, the insect, bat, and bird are furnished 
with extensive surfaces in the shape of pinions or wings, 
which they can apply with singular velocity and power, as 
levers of the third order (fig. 3, p. 20),^ at various angles, or 
by alternate slow and sudden movements, to obtain the 

^ In this form of lever the power is applied between the fulcmm and the 
weight to be raised. The mass to be elevated is the body of the insect, bat, 
or bird, — ^the force which resides in the living pinion (aided by the inertia of 
the trunk) representing the power, and the aii- the fulcrum. 
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necessary degree of resistance and non-resistance. Alttough 
the third order of lever is particularly inefficient when the 
fulcrum is ngid and imtnobile, it possesses singular advantages 
when these conditions are reversed, ix. when the fulcrum, as 
happens with the air, is elastic and yielding. In this case a 
very slight movement at the root of the pinion, or that end 
of the lever directed towards the body, is succeeded by an 
immense sweep of the extremity of the wing, where its elevat- 
ing and propelling power is greatest. This arrangement in- 
sures that the large quantity of air necessary for propulsion 
and support shall be compressed under the most favourable 
conditions. 

It follows from this that those insects and birds are endowed 
with the greatest powers of flight whose wings are the longest. 
The dragon-fly and albatross furnish examples. The former 
on some occasions dashes along with amazing velocity and 
wheels with incredible rapidity ; at other times it suddenly 
checks its headlong career and hovers or fixes itself in the air 
after the manner of the kestrel and humming-birds. The flight 
of the albatross is also remarkable. This magnificent bird, I am 
informed on reliable authority, sails about with apparent un- 
concern for hours together, and rarely deigns to flap its enor- 
mous pinions, which stream from its body like ribbona to the 
extent, in some cases, of seven feet on either side. 

The manner in which the wing levers the body upwards 
and forwards in flight is shown at fig. 52. 

In this fig. //' represent the moveable fulcra furnished by 
the air ; p p' the power residing in the wing, and h the body 
to be flown. In order to make the problem of flight more 
intelligible, I have prolciiged the lever formed by the wing 
beyond the body (6), and have applied to the root of the wing 
so extended the weight w vf, x represents the universal 
joint by which the wing is attached to the body. When the 
wing ascends, as shown at^, the air (= fulcrum/) resists its 
upward passage, and forces the body (b), or its representative 
{w\ slightly downwards. When the wing descends, as shown 
at p\ the air (= fulcrum /') resists its downward passage, 
and forces the body (b), or its representative (?(;'), slightly 
upwards. From this it follows, that when the wing rises the 
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body falls, and vice versd; the wing describing the arc of a 
large circle (//'), the body (b), or the weights representing it 
{w w') describing the arc of a much smaller circle. The body, 
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Fig. 62. 

therefore, as well as the wing, rises and falls in flight. When 
the wing descends it elevates the body, the wing being active 
and the body passive ; when the body descends it elevates 
the wing, the body being active and the wing passive. The 
elevator muscles, and the reaction of the air on the under 
surface of the wing, contribute to its elevation. It is in this 
manner that weight forms a factor in flight, the wing and the 
weight of the body reciprocating and mutually assisting and 
relieving each other. This is an argument for employing 
four wings in artificial flight, the wings being so arrranged 
that the two which are up shall always by their fall mechani- 
cally elevate the two which are down. Such an arrangement 
is calculated greatly to conserve the driving power, and, as a 
consequence, to reduce the weight. It is the upper or dorsal 
surface of the wing which more especially operates upon the 
air during the up stroke, and the under or ventral surface 
which operates during the down stroke. The wing, which at 
the beginning of the down stroke has its surfaces and margins 
(anterior and posterior) arranged in nearly the same plane with 
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the horizon,^ rotates upon its anterior margin as an axis during 
its descent and causes its under surface to make a gradually 
increasing angle with the horizon, the posterior margin (fig. 
53, c) in this movement descending beneath the anterior 
one. A similar but opposite rotation takes place during the 
up stroke. The rotation referred to causes the wing to twist 
on its long axis screw-fashion, and to describe a figure-of-8 
track in space, one-half of the figure being described during 
the ascent of the wing, the other l^alf during its descent. 
The twisting of the wing and the figure-of-8 track described 
by it when made to vibrate, are represented at fig. 53. 
The rotation of the wing on its long axis as it ascends and 
descends causes the under surface of the wing to act as a 
kite, both during the up and down strokes, provided always 
the body bearing the wing is in forward motion. But the 
upper surface of the wing, as has been explained, acts when 
the wing is being elevated, so that both the upper and under 
surfaces of the wing are efficient during the up stroke. When 
the wing ascends, the upper surface impinges against the air; 
the under surface impinging at the same time from its being 
carried obliquely forward, after the manner of a kite, by the 
body, which is in motion. During the down stroke, the 
under surface only acts. The wing is consequently effective 
both during its ascent and descent, its slip being nominal in 
amount. The wing acts as a kite, both when it ascends and 
descends. It acts more as a propeller than an elevator during 
its ascent ; and more as an elevator than a propeller during 
its descent. It is, however, effective both in an upward and 
downward direction. The efficiency of the wing is greatly in- 
creased by the fact that when it ascends it draws a current of 
air up after it, which current being met by the wing during 
its descent, greatly augments the power of the down stroke. 
In like manner, when the wing descends it draws a current 
of air down after it, which being met by the wing during its 
ascent, greatly augments the power of the up stroke. These 
induced currents are to the wing what a stiff autumn breeze is 
to the boy's kite. The wing is endowed with this very re- 

1 In some cases the posterior margin is slightly elevated above the horizon 
(fig. 53, g). 
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markable property, that it creates the current on which it rises 
and progresses. It literally flies on a whirlwind of its own 
forming. 

These remarks apply more especially to the wings of bats 
and birds, and those insects whose wings are made to vibrate 
in a more or less vertical direction. The action of the wing 
is readily imitated, as a reference to fig. 53 will show. 




Fio. 53. 

If, for example, I take a tapering elastic reed, as represented 
at a b, and supply it with a flexible elastic sail (c d), and a 
ball-and-socket joint (x), I have only to seize the reed at a 
and cause it to osciUate upon x to elicit all the wing move- 
ments. By depressing the root of the reed in the direction 
n e, the wing flies up as a kite in the direction j /. During 
the upward movement the wing flies upwards and forwards, 
and describes a double curve. By elevating the root of the 
reed in the direction m a, the wing flies down as a kite in 
the direction i h. During the downward movement the 
wing flies downwards and forwards, and describes a double 
curve. These curves, when united, form a waved track, 
which represents progressive flight. During the rise and fall 
of the wing a large amount of tractile force is evolved, and 
if the wings and the body of the flying creature are inclined 
slightly upwards, kite-fashion, as they invariably are in ordi- 
nary flight, the whole mass of necessity moves upwards and 
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forwards. To this there is no exception. A sheet of paper 
or a card will float along if its anterior margin is slightly 
raised, and if it be projected with sufficient velocity. The 
wings of all flying creatures when made to vibrate, twist and 
untwist, the posterior thin margin of each wing twisting 
round the anterior thick one, like the blade of a screw. The 
artificial wing represented at fig. 53 (p. 107) does the same, ccf 
twisting round a 5, and g h round e /. The natural and arti- 
ficial wings, when elevated and depressed, describe a figure-of-8 
track in space when the bodies to which they are attached 
are stationary. When the bodies advance, the figure-of-8 is 
opened out to form first a looped and then a waved track. I 
have shown how those insects, bats, and birds which flap 
their wings in a more or less vertical direction evolve tractile 
or propelling power, and how this, operating on properly 
constructed inclined surfaces, results in flight. I wish now 
to show that flight may also be produced by a very oblique 
and almost horizontal stroke of the wing, as in some insects, 
e.g. the wasp, blue-bottle, and other flies. In those insects 
the wing is made to vibrate with a figure-of-8 sculling 




Fig. 64. 



motion in a very oblique direction, and with immense energy. 
This form of flight differs in no respect from the other, unless 
in the direction of the stroke, and can be readily imitated, as 
a reference to fig. 64 will show. 
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In this figure (54) the conditions represented at fig. 53 (p. 
107) are exactly reproduced, the only difference being that in 
the present figure the wing is applied to the air in a more or less 
horizontal direction, whereas in fig. 53 it is applied in a more 
or less vertical direction. The letters in both figures are the 
same. The insects whose wings tack upon the air in a more 
or less horizontal direction, have an extensive range, each 
wing describing nearly half a circle, these half circles corre- 
sponding to the area of support. The body of the insect is 
consequently the centre of a circle of motion. It corresponds 
to a; of the present figure (fig. 54). When the wing is seized 
by the hand at a, and the root made to travel in the direction 
n «, the body of the wing travels in the direction j /. While 
so travelling it flies upwards in a double curve, kite-fashion, 
and elevates the weight /. When it reaches the point /, it 
reverses suddenly to prepare for a return stroke, which is 
produced by c^iusing the root of the wing to travel in the 
direction m a, the body and tip travelling in the direction i b. 
Daring the reverse stroke, the wing flies upwards in a double 
curve, kite-fashion, and elevates the weight k. The more 
rapidly these movements are repeated, the more powerful the 
wing becomes, and the greater the weight it elevates. This 
follows because of the reciprocating action of the wing, — the 
wing, as already explained, always drawing a current of air 
after it during the one stroke, which is met and utilized by 
it during the next stroke. The reciprocating action of the 
wing here referred to is analogous in all respects to that ob- 
served in the flippers of the seal, sea-bear, walrus, and turtle ; 
the swimming wing of the penguin ; and the tail of the whale, 
dugong, manatee, porpoise, and fish. If the muscles of the 
insect were made to act at the points a e, the body of the 
insect would be elevated as at A; /, by the reciprocating action 
of the wings. The amount of tractile power developed in the 
arrangement r<»presented at ^g, 53 (p. 107), can be readily 
ascertained by fixing a spring or a weight acting over a pulley 
to the anterior margin (a b or ef) of the wing; weights acting 
over pulleys being attached to the root of the wing (a or e). 

The amount of elevating power developed in the arrange- 
ment represented at fig. 54, can also be estimated by 
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causing weights acting over pulleys to operate upon the root 
of the wing {a or e), and watching how far the weights {h or 1) 
are raised. In these calculations allowance is of course to be 
made for friction. The object of the two sets of experiments 
described and figured, is to show that the wing can exert a 
tractile power either in a nearly horizontal direction or in a 
nearly vertical one, flight being produced in both cases. I 
wish now to show that a body not supplied with wings or 
inclined surfaces will, if left to itself, fall vertically down- 
wards ; whereas, if it be furnished with wings, its vertical fall 
is converted into oblique downward flight. These are very 
interesting points. Experiment has shown me that a wing 
when made to vibrate vertically produces horizontal traction ; 
when made to vibrate horizontally, vertical traction; the 
vertical fall of a body armed with wings producing oblique 
ti action. The descent of weights can also be made to propel 
the wings either in a vertical or horizontal direction; the 
vibration of the wings upon the air in natural flight causing 
the weights (body of flying creature) to move forward. 
This shows the very important part performed by weight in 
all kinds of flight. 

Weight necessary to Flight. — However paradoxical it may 
seem, a certain amount of weight is indispensable in flight. 

In the first place, it gives peculiar efficacy and energy to 
the up stroke, by acting upon the inclined planes formed 
by the wings in the direction of the plane of progression. 
The power and the weight may thus be said to reciprocate, 
the two sitting, as it were, side by side, and blending their 
peculiar influences to produce a common result. 

Secondly, it adds momentum, — a heavy body, when once 
fairly under weigh, meeting with little resistance from the 
air, through which it sweeps like a heavy pendulum. 

Thirdly, the mere act of rotating the wings on and off 
the wind during extension and flexion, with a slight down- 
word stroke, apparently represents the entire exertion on the 
part of the volant animal, the rest being performed by weight 
alone. 

This last circumstance is deserving of attention, the more 
especially as it seems to constitute the principal difference 
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between a living flying thing and an aerial machine. If a 
flying-machme was constructed in accordance with the prin- 
ciples which we behold in nature, the weight and the pro- 
pelling power of the machine would be made to act upon the 
sustaining and propelling surfaces, whatever shape they 
assumed, and these in turn would be made to operate upon 
the air, and tnce versd. In the aerial machine, as far as yet 
devised, there is no sympathy between the weight to be 
elevated and the lifting power, whilst in natural flight the wings 
and the weight of the flying creature act in concert and reci- 
procate ; the wings elevating the body the one instant, the 
body by its fall elevating the wings the next. When the 
wings elevate the body they are active, the body being pas- 
sive. When the body elevates the wings it is active, the 
wings being passive. The force residing in the wings, and 
the force residing in the body (weight is a force when launched 
in space and free to fall in a vertical direction) cause the mass 
of the volant animal to oscillate vertically on either side of 
an imaginary line — this line corresponding to the path of the 
insect, bat, or bird in the air. While the wings and body 
act and react upon each other, the wings, body, and air like- 
wise act and react upon each other. In the flight of insects, 
bats, and birds, weight is to be regarded as an independent 
moving power, this being made to act upon the oblique sur- 
faces presented by the wings in conjunction with the power 
expended by the animal — the latter being, by this arrange- 
ment, conserved to a remarkable extent. Weight, assisted by 
the elastic ligaments or springs, which recover all wings in 
flexion, is to be regarded as the mechanical expedient resorted 
to by nature in supplementing the efibrts of all flying things.^ 
Without this, flight would be of short duration, laboured, and 
uncertain, and the almost miraculous journeys at present per- 
formed by the denizens of the air impossible. 

* WeigM, as is well known, is the sole moving power in the clock— the 
pendulum being used merely to regulate the movements produced by the 
descent of the leads. In watches, the onus of motion is thrown upon a 
spiral spring ; and it is worthy of remark that the mechanician has seized 
vpon, and ingeniously utilized, two forces lai^gely employed in the animal 
kingdom. 
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Weight contributes to Horizontal Flight, — That the weight of 
the body pkys an important part in the production of flight 
may be proved by a very simple experiment. 




Pio. 66. 

If I take two primary feathers and fix them in an ordinaiy 
cork, as represented at fig. 55, and allow the apparatus to 
drop from a height, I find the cork does not fail vertically 
downwards, but downwards and forwards in a curve. This 
follows, because the feathers a, h are twisted flexible inclined 
planes, which arch in an upward direction. They are in fact 
true wings in the sense that an insect wing in one piece is a 
true wing. (Compare a, 5, c of fig. 55, with g^ /, s of fig. 82, 
p. 158.) When dragged downwards by the cork (c), which 
would, if left to itself, fall vertically, they have what is vir- 
tually a down stroke communicated to them. Under these 
circumstances a struggle ensues between the cork tending to 
fall vertically and the feathers tending to travel in an upward 
direction, and, as a consequence, the apparatus describes the 
curve d e f g before reaching the earth A, i. This is due to 
the action and reaction of the feathers and air upon each 
other, and to the influence which gravity exerts upon the 
cork. The forward travel of the cork and feathers, as com- 
]>aied with the space through which they fall, is very great. 
Thus, in some instances, I found they advanced as much as a 
yard and a half in a descent of three yards. Here, then, is 
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an example of flight produced by purely mechanical appli- 
ances. The winged seeds fly in precisely the same manner. 
The seeds of the plane-tree have, e.g. two wings which 
exactly resemble the wings employed for flying ; thus they 
taper from the root towards the tip, and from the ante- 
rior margin towards the posterior margin, the margins being 
twisted and disposed in diff'erent planes to form true screws. 
This arrangement prevents the seed from faUing rapidly or 
vertically, and if a breeze is blowing it is wafted to a con- 
siderable distance before it reaches the ground. Nature is 
uniform and consistent throughout. She employs the same 
principle, and very nearly the same means, for flying a heavy, 
solid seed which she employs for flying an insect, a bat, or a 
bird. 

When artificial wings constructed on the plan of natural 
ones, with stiff roots, tapering semi-rigid anterior margins, 
and thin yielding posterior margins, are allowed to drop from 
a height, they describe double curves in falling, the roots of 
the wings reaching the ground first. This circumstance 
proves the greater buoying power of the tips of the wings a^ 
compared with the roots. I might refer to many other 
experiments made in this direction, but these are sufficient to 
show that weight, when acting upon wings, or, what is the 
same thing, upon elastic twisted inclined planes, must be re- 
garded as an independent moving power. But for this cir- 
cumstance flight would be at once the most awkward and 
laborious form of locomotion, whereas in reality it is incom- 
parably the easiest and most graceful The power which 
i^idly vibrating wings have iS sustaining a body which 
tends to fall vertically downwards, is much greater than one 
would naturally imagine, from the fact that the body, which 
is always beginning to fall, is never permitted actually to do 
so. Thus, when it has fallen sufficiently far to assist in 
elevating the wings, it is at once elevated by the vigorous 
descent of those organs. Tlie body consequently never 
acquires the downward momentum which it would do if per- 
mitted to fall through a considerable space uninterruptedly. 
It is easy to restrain even a heavy body when beginning to 
fall, while it is next to impossible to check its progress when 

H 
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it is once fairly launched in space and travelling rapidly in a 
downward directioni* 

Weight, Momentum, and Power, to a certain eosterU, synonymous 
in Flight — When a bird rises it has little or no momentum, so 
that if it comes in contact with a solid resisting surface it 
does not injure itself. When, however, it has acquired all 
the momentum of which it is capable, and is in full and rapid 
flight, such contact results in destruction. My friend Mr. A. 
D. Bartlett informed me of an instance where a wild duck 
terminated its career by coming violently in contact with one 
of the glasses of the Eddystone Lighthouse. The glass, which 
was fully an inch in thickness, was completely smashed. 
Advantage is taken of this circumstance in killing sea-birds, 
a bait being placed on a board and set afloat with a view to 
breaking the neck of the bird when it stoops to seize the car- 
rion. The additional power due to momentum in heavy 
bodies in motion is well illustrated in the start and progress 
of steamboats. In these the slip, as it is technically called, 
decreases as the speed of the vessel increases ; the strength of 
a man, if applied by a hawser attached to the stem of a 
moderate-sized vessel, being sufficient to retard, and, in some 
instances prevent, its starting. In such a case the power of the 
engine is almost entirely devoted to " slip " or in giving motion 
to the fluid in which the screw or paddle is immersed. It is 
consequently not the power residing in the paddle or screw 
which is cumulative, but the momentum inhering in the mass. 
In the bird, the momentum, alias weight, is made to act upon 
the inclined planes formed by the wings, these adroitly con- 
verting it into sustaining and propelling power. It is to this 
circumstance, more than any other, that the prolonged flight 
of birds is mainly due, the inertia or dead weight of the 
tnink aiding and abetting the action of the wings, and so 
relieving the excess of exertion which would necessarily 
devolve on the bird. It is thus that the power which in 
living structures resides in the mass is conserved, and the 
mass itself turned to account. But for this reciprocity, no 
bird could retain its position in the air for more than a few 
minutes at a time. This is proved by the comparatively 
brief upward flight of the lark and the hovering of the hawk 
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when hunting. In both these cases the body is exclusively 
sustained by the action of the wings, the weight of the trunk 
taking no part in it ; in other words, the weight of the body 
does not contribute to flight by adding its momentum and 
the impulse which momentum begets. In the flight of the 
albatross, on the other hand, the momentum acquired by the 
moving mass does the principal portion of the work, the wings 
for the most part being simply rotated on and off" the wind to 
supply the proper angles necessary for the inertia or mass to 
operate upon. It appears to me that in this blending of 
active and passive power the mystery of flight is concealed, 
and that no arrangement will succeed in producing flight 
artificially which does not recognise and apply the principle 
here pointed out. 

Air-cells in Insects and Birds not necessary to Flight. — ^The 
boasted levity of insects, bats, and birds, concerning which so 
much has been written by authors in their attempts to explain 
flight, is delusive in the highest degree. 

Insects, bats, and birds are as heavy, bulk for bulk, as most 
other living creatures, and flight can be performed perfectly 
by animals which have neither air-sacs nor hollow bones ; air- 
sacs being found in animals never designed to fly. Those 
who subscribe to the heated-air theory are of opinion that the 
air contained in the cavities of insects and birds is so much 
lighter than the surrounding atmosphere, that it must of 
necessity contribute materially to flight. I may mention, 
however, that the quantity of air imprisoned is, to begin 
with, so infinitesimally small, and the difibrence in weight 
which it experiences by increase of temperature so inappre- 
ciable, that it ought not to be taken into account by any one 
endeavouring to solve the difficult and important problem of 
flight. The Montgolfier or fire-balloons were constructed on 
the heated-air principle ; but as these have no analogue in 
nature, and are apparently incapable of improvement, they 
are mentioned here rather to expose what I regard a false 
theory tlian as tending to elucidate the true principles of 
flight. 

When we have said that cylinders and hollow chambers 
increase the area of the insect and bird, and that an insect 
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and bird so constructed is stronger, weight for weight, than 
one composed of solid matter, we may dismiss the subject ; 
flight being, as I shall endeavour to show by-and-by, not so 
much a question of levity as one of weight and power intelli- 
gently directed, upon proparly constructed flying surfaces. 

The bodies of insects, bats, and bu-ds are constructed on 
strictly mechanical principles, — lightness, strength, and dura- 
bihty of frame being combined with power, rapidity, and 
precision of action. The cylindrical method of construction 
is in them carried to an extreme, the bodies and legs of 
insects displaying numerous unoccupied spaces, while the 
muscles and solid parts are tunnelled by innumerable air- 
tubes, which communicate with the surrounding medium by 
a series of apertures termed spiracles. 

A somewhat similar disposition of parts is met with in 
birds, these being in many cases furnished not only with 
hollow bones, but also (especially the aquatic ones) with a 
liberal supply of air-sacs. They are likewise provided with a 
dense covering of feathers or down, which adds greatly to 
their bulk without materially increasing their weight. Their 
bodies, moreover, in not a few instances, particularly in birds 
of prey, are more or less flattened. The air-sacs are well 
seen in the swan, goose, and duck ; and I have on several 
occasions minutely examined them with a view to determine 
their extent and function. In two of the specimens which I 
injected, the material employed had found its way not only 
into those usually described, but also into others which ramify 
in the substance of the muscles, particularly the pectorals. 
No satisfactory explanation of the purpose served by these 
air-sacs has, I regret to say, been yet tendered. According 
to Sappey,^ who has devoted a large share of attention to the 
subject, they consist of a membrane which is neither serous 
nor mucous, but partly the one and partly the other ; and as 
blood-vessels in considerable numbers, as my preparations 

1 Sappey enumerates fifteen air-sacs, — the thoracic, situated at the lower 
part of the neck, behind the sternum ; two cervical, which run the whole 
length of the neck to the head, which they supply with air ; iioo pairs qf 
anterior, and two pairs of posterior dia])hragmatic ; and two pairs qf abdo' 
minal. 
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show, ramify in their substance, and they are in many cases 
covered with muscular fibres which confer on them a rhythmic 
movement, some recent observers (Mr. Drosier ^ of Cambridge, 
for example) have endeavoured to prove that they are ad- 
juncts of the lungs, and therefore assist in aerating the blood. 
This opinion was advocated by John Hunter as early as 
1774,2 and is probably correct, since the temperature of birds 
is higher than that of any other class of animals, and because 
they are obliged occasionally to make great muscular exer- 
tions both in swimming and flying. Others have viewed the 
air-sacs in connexion with the hollow bones frequently, though 
not always, found in birds,* and have come to look upon the 
heated air which they contain as being more or less essential 
to flight. That the air-cells have absolutely nothing to do with 
flight is proved by the fact that some excellent fliers (take the 
bats, e.g,) are destitute of them, while birds such as the 
ostrich and apteryx, which are incapable of flying, are pro- 
vided with them. Analogous air-sacs, moreover, are met 
with in animals never intended to fly; and of these I may 
instance the great air-sac occupying the cervical and axil- 
lary regions of the orang-outang, the float or swimming- 
bladder in fishes, and the pouch communicating with the 
trachea of the emu.* 

* " On the Functions of the Air-cells and the Mechanism of Respiration in 
Birds,** by W. H. Drosier, M.D., Cains OoUege. — Proc. Camb. PhiL Soc., 
Feb. 12, 1866. 

' '' An Account of certain Receptacles of Air in Birds which communicate 
-with the Lungs, and are lodged almong the Fleshy Parts and in the Hollow 
Bones of these Animals.** — PhiL Trans., Lond. 1774. 

' According to Dr. Crisp the swallow, martin, snipe, and many birds of 
passage have no air in their bones (Proc. Zool. Soc., Lond. part xzv. 1857, p. 
13). The same author, in a second communication (pp. 215 and 216), adds 
that the glossy starling, spotted flycatcher, whin- chat, wood- wren, willow- wren, 
black-headed bunting, and canary, five of which are birds of passage, have 
likewise no &ir in their bones. The following is Dr. Crisp's summary :— Out 
of ninety- two birds examined he found "air in many of the bones, five 
(Falconidce) ; air in the humeri and not in the inferior extremities, thirty- 
nine ; no air in the extremities and probably none in the other bones, forty- 
eight." 

* Nearly allied to this is the great gular pouch of the bustard. Specimens 
of the air-sac in the orang, emu, and bustard, and likewise of the air-sacs of 
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The same may be said of the hollow bones, — some really 
admirable fliers, as the swifts, martins, and snipes, having 
their bones filled with marrow, while those of the wingless 
running birds alluded to have air. Furthermore and finally, 
a living bird weighing 10 lbs. weighs the same when dead, 
plus a very few grains ; and all know what eflFect a few gr<ains 
of heated air would have in raising a weight of 10 lbs. from 
the ground. 

How Balancing is effected in Flighty the Sound produced by 
the Wing, etc. — The manner in which insects, bats, and birds 
balance themselves in the air has hitherto, and with reason, 
been regarded a mystery, for it is difficult to understand how 
they maintain their equilibrium when the wings are beneath 
their bodies. Figs. 67 and 68, p. 141, throw considerable 
light on the subject in the case of the insect. In those 
figures the space (a, g) mapped out by the wing during its 
vibrations is entirely occupied by it ; i.e. the wing (such is 
its speed) is in every portion of the space at nearly the same 
instant, the space representing what is practically a solid 
basis of support. As, moreover, the wing is jointed to the 
upper part of the body (thorax) by a universal joint, which 
admits of every variety of motion, the insect is always sus- 
pended (very much as a compass set upon gimbals is sus- 
pended); the wings, when on a level with the body, vibrating 
in such a manner as to occupy a circular area {^e rdhfoi 
fig. 56, p. 120), in the centre of which the body (ace) is 
placed. The wings, when vibrating above and beneath the 
body occupy a conical area; the apex of the cone being directed 
upwards when the wings are below the body, and downwards 
when they are above the body. Those points are well seen 
in the bird at figs. 82 and 83, p. 158. In fig. 82 the in- 
verted cone formed by the wings when above the body is repre- 
sented, and in fig. 83 that formed by the wings when below 
the body is given. In these figures it wiU be observed that 
the body, from the insertion of the roots of the wings into its 
upper portion, is always suspended, and this, of course, is equi- 
valent to suspending the centre of gravity. In the bird and 

the swan and goose, as prepared by me, may be seen in the Museum of the 
Boyal Collese of Sui^eons of England. 
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bat, where the stroke is delivered more vertically than in the 
insect, the basis of support is increased by the tip of the wing 
folding inwards and backwards in a more or less horizontal 
direction at the end of the down stroke ; and outwards and 
forwards at the end of the up stroke. This is accompanied 
by the rotation of the outer portion of the wing upon the 
wrist as a centre, the tip of the wing, because of the ever 
varying position of the wrist, describing an ellipse. In in- 
sects whose wings are broad and large (butterfly), and which 
are driven at a comparatively low speed, the balancing power 
is diminished. In insects whose wings, on the contrary, are 
long and narrow (blow-fly), and which are driven at a high 
speed, the balancing power is increased. It is the same with 
short and long winged birds, so that the function of balancing 
is in some measure due to the form of the wing, and the 
speed with which it is driven ; the long wing and the wing 
vibrated with great energy increasing the capacity for balanc- 
ing. When the body is light and the wings very ample 
(butterfly and heron), the reaction elicited by the ascent 
and descent of the wing displaces the body to a marked 
extent. When, on the other hand, the wings are small 
and the body large, the reaction produced by the vibration 
of the wing is scarcely perceptible. Apart, however, from 
the shape and dimensions of the wing, and the rapidity 
with which it is urged, it must never be overlooked that all 
wings (as has been pointed out) are attached to the bodies 
of the animals bearing them by some form of universal 
joint, and in such a manner that the bodies, whatever the 
position of the wings, are accurately balanced, and swim 
about in a more or less horizontal position, like a compass set 
upon gimbals. To such an extent is this true, that the posi- 
tion of the wing is a matter of indifference. Thus the pinion 
may be above, beneath, or on a level with the body ; or it 
may be directed forwards, backwards, or at right angles to 
the body. In either case the body is balanced mechanicaUy 
and without effort. To prove this point I made an artificial 
wing and body, and united the one to the other by a uni- 
versal joint. I found, as I had anticipated, that in whatever 
position the wing was placed, whether above, beneath, or on 
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a level with the body, or on either side of it, the body almost 
instantly attained a position of rest. The body was, in fact, 
equally suspended and balanced from all points. 

Rapidity of Wing Movements partly accounted for. — Much 
surprise has been expressed at the enormous rapidity with 
which some wings are made to vibrate. The wing of the 
insect is, as a rule, very long and narrow. As a consequence, 
a comparatively slow and very limited movement at the root 
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Pig. 56.1 

confers great range and immense speed at the tip ; the speed 
of each portion of the wing increasing as the root of the wing 
is receded from. This is explained on a principle well under- 
stood in mechanics, viz. that when a rod hinged at one end 
is made to move in a circle, the tip or free end of the rod 
describes a much wider circle in a given time than a portion 
of the rod nearer the hinge. This principle is illustrated at 

1 In this diagram I have purposely represented the right wing by a straight 
rigid rod. The natural wing, however, is curved, flexible, and dastU, It 
likewise moves in curves, the curves being most marked towards the end of 
the up and down strokes, as shown aX m n, o p. The curves, which are 
double figure-of-8 curves, are obliterated towards the middle of the strokes (a r). 
This remark holds true of all natural wings, and of all artificial wings properly 
constructed. The curves and the reversal thereof are necessary to give con- 
tinuity of motion to the wing during its vibrations, and what is not less 
important, to enable the wing alternately to seize and dismiss the air. 
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fig. 56. Thus if a J of fig. 56 be made to represent the 
rod hinged at x, it travels through the space d bf in the 
same time it travels through j kl; and tlu*ough j klm the 
same time it travels through g hi; and through ghiia the 
same time it travels through e a c, which is the area occupied 
by the thorax of the insect. If, however, the part of the rod 
b travels through the space dbfin the same time that the part 
a travels through the space e a c, it follows of necessity that 
the portion of the rod marked a moves very much slower 
than that marked b. The muscles of the insect are applied 
at the point a, as short levers (the point referred to correspond- 
ing to the thorax of the insect), so that a comparatively slow 
and limited movement at the root of the wing produces the 
marvellous speed observed at the tip ; the tip and body of the 
wing being those portions which occasion the blur or impres- 
sion produced on the eye by the rapidly oscillating pinion (figs. 
64, 65, and 66, p. 139), But for this mode of augmenting 
the speed originally inaugurated by the muscular system, it is 
difficult to comprehend how the wings could be driven at the 
velocity attributed to them. The wing of the blow-fly is 
said to make 300 strokes per second, i,e, 18,000 per minute. 
Now it appears to me that muscles to contract at the rate of 
18,000 times in the minute would be exhausted in a very 
few seconds, a state of matters which would render the con- 
tinuous flight of insects impossible. (The heart contracts only 
between sixty and seventy times in a minute.) I am, therefore, 
disposed to believe that the number of contractions made by 
the thoracic muscles of insects has been greatly overstated; 
the high speed at which the wing is made to vibrate being 
due less to the separate and sudden contractions of the muscles 
at its root than to the fact that the speed of the different 
parts of the wing is increased in a direct ratio as the several 
parts are removed from the driving point, as already ex- 
plained. Speed is certainly a matter of great importance 
in wing movements, as the elevating and propelling power of 
the pinion depends to a great extent upon the rapidity with 
which it is urged. Speed, however, may be produced in two 
ways — either by a series of separate and opposite movements, 
such as is witnessed in the action of a piston, or by a series 
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of separate and opposite movements acting upon an instru- 
ment so designed, that a movement applied at one part in- 
creases in rapidity as the point of contact is receded from, as 
happens in the wing. In the piston movement the motion is 
uniform, or nearly so; all parts of the piston travelling at 
very much the same speed. In the wing movements, on the 
contrary, the motion is gradually accelerated towards the tip 
of the pinion, where the pinion is most effective as an elevator, 
and decreased towards the root, where it is least effective — 
an arrangement calculated to reduce the number of muscular 
contractions, while it contributes to the actual power of the 
wing. This hypothesis, it will be observed, guarantees to the 
wing a very high speedy with comparatively few reversals and 
comparatively few muscular contractions. 

In the bat and bird the wings do not vibrate with the 
same rapidity as in the insect, and this is accounted for by 
the circumstance, that in them the muscles do not act exclu- 
sively at the root of the wing. In the bat and bird the 
muscles run along the wing towards the tip for the pur- 
pose of flexing or folding the wing prior to the up stroke, 
and for opening out and expanding it prior to the down 
stroke. 

As the wing must be folded or flexed and opened out or 
expanded every time the wing rises and falls, and as the 
muscles producing flexion and extension are long muscles 
with long tendons, which act at long distances as long levers, 
and comparatively slowly, it follows that the great short 
muscles (pectorals, etc.) situated at the root of the wing must 
act slowly likewise, as the muscles of the thorax and wing of 
necessity act together to produce one pulsation or vibration 
of the wing. What the wing of the bat and bird loses in 
speed it gains in power, the muscles of the bat and bird's 
wing acting directly upon the points to be moved, and under 
the most favourable conditions. In the insect, on the con- 
trary, the muscles act indirectly, and consequently at a dis- 
advantage. If the pectorals only moved, they would act as 
short levers, and confer on the wing of the bat and bird the 
rapidity peculiar to the wing of the insect. 

The tones emitted by the bird's wing would in this case 
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be heightened. The swan in flying produces a loud whistling 
sound, and the pheasant, partridge, and grouse a sharp whirring 
noise like the stone of a knife-grinder. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as many do, that the tone or 
note produced by the wing during its vibrations is a true 
indication of the number of beats made by it in any given 
time. This will be at once understood when I state, that a 
long wing will produce a higher note than a shorter one 
driven at the same speed and having the same superficial 
area, from the fauct that the tip and body of the loijg wing 
will move through a greater space in a given time than the. 
tip and body of the shorter wing. This is occasioned by all 
wings being jointed at their roots, the sweep made by the 
different parts of the wing in a given time being longer or 
shorter in proportion to the length of the pinion. It ought, 
moreover, not to be overlooked, that in insects the notes pro- 
duced are not always referable to the action of the wings, 
these, in many cases, being traceable to movements induced 
in the legs and other parts of the body. 

It is a curious circumstance, that if portions be removed 
from the posterior margins of the wings of a buzzing insect, 
such as the wasp, bee, blue-bottle fly, etc., the note produced 
by the vibration of the pinions is raised in pitch. This is 
explained by the fact, that an insect whose wings are curtailed 
requires to drive them at a much higher speed in order to 
sustain itself in the air. That the velocity at which the wing 
is urged is instrumental in causing the sound, is proved by 
the fact, that in slow-flying insects and birds no note is pro- 
duced; whereas in those which urge the wing at a high 
speed, a note is elicited which corresponds within certain 
limits to the number of vibrations and the form of the wing. 
It is the posterior or thin flexible margin of the wing which 
is more especially engaged in producing the sound ; and if 
this be removed, or if this portion of the wing, as is the case 
in the bat and owl, be constructed of very soft materials, the 
character of the note is altered. An artificial wing, if pro- 
perly constructed and impelled at a sufficiently high speed, 
emits a drumming noise which closely resembles the note 
produced by the vibration of short-winged, heavy-bodied 
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birds, all which goes to prove that sound is a concomitant of 
rapidly vibrating wings. 

The Wing area Variable and in Excess. — The travelling- 
surfaces of insects, bats, and birds greatly exceed those of 
fishes and swimming animals ; the travelling-surfaces of swim- 
ming auimals being greatly in excess of those of animals which 
Walk and run. The wing area of insects, bats, and birds 
varies very considerably, flight being possible within a com- 
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paratively wide range. Thus there are light-hodied and lai^ 
winged insects and birds — as the butterfly (fig. 57) and heron 
(fig. GO, p. 126) ; and others whose bodies are comparatively 
lieavy, while their wings are insignificantly small — as the 
sphinx moth and Goliath beetle (fig. 58) among insects, and 
the grebe, quail, and partridge (fig. 59, p. 126) among birds. 
The apparent inconsistencies in the dimensions of the body 
andwings are readily explained by the greater mosculardevelop- 
ment of the heavy-bodied short-winged insects and birds, and 
the increased power and rapidity with which the wings in them 
are made to oscillate. In targe-winged animals the movements 
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are slow; in small-winged ones comparatively veiy rapid. This 
shows that flight may be attained by a heavy, powerful 
animal with comparatively email winga, as well as by a 
lighter one with enormously enlarged winga. While there is 
apparently no fixed relation between the area of the winga 
and the animal to be raised, there ia, unless in the case of 
sailing birds,' an unvarying relation between the weight of 



the animal, the area of its nnngs, and the number of oscilla- 
tions made by them in a given time. The problem of flight 
thus resolves itself into one of weight, power, velocity, and 
small surfaces ; vmsus buoyancy, debility, diminished speed, 

' In birds which skim, sail, or glide, the pinion is greatly elongated or 
ribbon-shaped, and the weight of the body 19 maiie to operate upon tha in- 
clined planes formed by the wings, in such a manner that the bird whan it 
has ante got fairly under weigh, is in a measure self-supporting. Thia is 
especially the case when it is proceeding sgsinst a slight hieeze — the wind 
and the inclined planes resulting from tha upward inclination of the wings 
reacting upon each other, with this very remarksble result, that the masa of 
the bird moves steadily foTwards in a more or less horizoatal direction. 
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and extensive anrfaces, — weight in either case being a stne 
gtid non. In order to utilize the air as a means of transit, 
the body in motion, whether it moves in virtue of the life it 
possesses, or because of a force superadded, must be heavier 
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than the air. It must tread and rise upon the air as a swim- 
mer upon the water, or as a Itite upon the wind. It must 
act j^inst gravity, and elevate and carry itself forward at 
the expense of the air, and by virtue of the force which 
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If it were rescued from the law of gnvitj on 
the one hand, and bereft of independent movement on the 
other, it would float about uncontrolled and uncontrollable, 
as happens in the ordinary gas-balloon. 
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That no fixed relation exists between the area of the wings 
and the size and weight of the body, is evident on comparing 
the dimensions of the wings and bodies of the several orders 
of insects, bats, and birds. If such comparison be made, it 
will be found that the pinions in some instances diminish 
while the bodies increase, and the converse. No practical 
good can therefore accrue to aerostation from elaborate 
measurements of the wings and trunks of any flying thing ; 
neither can any rule be laid down as to the extent of surface 
required for sustaining a given weight in the air. The wing 
area is, as a rule, considerably in excess of what is actually 
required for the purposes of flight. This is proved in two 
ways. First, by the fact that bats can carry their young with- 
out inconvenience, and birds elevate surprising quantities of 
fish, game, canion, etc. I had in my possession at one time 
a tame barn-door owl which could Ufb a piece of meat a 
quarter of its own weight, after fasting four-and-twenty 
hours ; and an eagle, as is well known, can carry a moderate- 
sized lamb with facility. 

The excess of wing area is proved, secondly, by the fact that 
a large proportion of the wings of most volant animals may 
be removed without destroying the power of flight. I in- 
stituted a series of experiments on the wings of the fly, 
dragon-fly, butterfly, sparrow, etc., with a view to determining 
this point in 1 867. llie following are the results obtained : — 

Bluebottle Fly, — Experimmt 1. Detached posterior or thin 
half of each wing in its long axis. Flight perfect 

Exp. 2. Detached posterior two-thirds of either wing in its 
long axis. Flight still perfect I confess I was not prepared 
for this result. 

Eq^, 3. Detached one-third of anterior or thick margin of 
either pinion obliquely. Flight imperfect 

Eocp. 4. Detached one-half of anterior or thick margin of 
either pinion obliquely. The power of flight completely 
destroyed. From experiments 3 and 4 it would seem that 
the anterior margin of the wing, which contains the principal 
nervures, and which is the most rigid portion of the pinion, 
cannot be mutilated with impunity. 

Exp. 5. Bemoved one-third from the extremity of either 
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wing transversely, i,e. in the direction of the short axis of 
the pinion. Flight perfect. 

Eosp, 6. Removed one-half from either wing transversely, as 
in experiment 5. Flight very slightly (if at all) impaired. 

Uxp, 7. Divided either pinion in the direction of its long 
axis into three equal parts, the anterior nervures being con- 
tained in the anterior portion. Flight perfect. 

Exp, 8. Notched two-thirds of either pinion obliquely from 
behind. Flight perfect. 

JExp. 9. Notched anterior third of either pinion transversely. 
The power of flight destroyed. Eere, as in experiment 4, 
the mutilation of the anterior margin was followed by loss of 
function. 

Exp. 10. Detached posterior two-thirds of right wing in 
its long axis, the left wing being untouched. Flight perfect. 
I expected that this experiment would result in loss of 
balancing-power ; but this was not the case. 

Exp, 11. Detached half of right wing transversely, the left 
one being normal. The insect flew irregularly, and came to 
the ground about a yard from where I stood. I seized it 
and detached the corresponding half of the left wing, after 
which it flew away, as in experiment 6. 

Dragon-Fly, — Exp, 12. In the dragon-fly either the first or 
second pair of wings may be removed without destroying the 
power of flight. The insect generally flies most steadily 
when the posterior pair of wings are detached, as it can bal- 
ance better; but in either case flight is perfect, and in no 
degree laboured. 

Exp, 1 3. Removed one-third from the posterior margin of 
the first and second pairs of wings. Flight in no wise impaired. 

If more than a third of each wing is cut away from the 
posterior or thin maigin, the insect can still fly, but with 
efibrt. 

Experiment 1 3 shows that the posterior or thin flexible 
margins of the wings may be dispensed with in flight. They 
are more especially engaged in propelling. Compare with 
experiments 1 and 2. 

Exp, 14. The extremities or tips of the first and second 
pair of wings may be detached to the extent of one-third. 
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without diminishing the power of flight. Compare with 
experiments 5 and 6. 

If the mutilation be carried further, flight is laboured, and 
in some cases destroyed. 

Ea^. 15. When the front edges of the first and second pairs 
of wings are notched or when they are removed, flight is com- 
pletely destroyed. Compare with experiments 3, 4, and 9. 

This shows that a certain degree of stiflhess is required for 
the front edges of the wings, the front edges indirectly sup- 
porting the back edges. It is, moreover, on the front edges 
of the wings that the pressure falls in flight, and by these 
edges the major portions of the wings are attached to the 
body. The principal movements of the wings are communi- 
cated to these edges. 

Bniterfly. — Estp. 16. Removed posterior halves of the first 
pair of wings of white butterfly. Flight perfect. 

E^. 17. Eemoved posterior halves of first and second 
pairs of wings. Flight not str<mg but still perfect. If addi- 
tional portions of the posterior wings were removed, the 
insect could still fly, but with great efibrt, and came to the 
ground at no great distance. 

Eacp, 18. When the tips (outer sixth) of the first and 
second pairs of wings were cut away, flight was in no wise 
impaired. When more was detached the insect could not fly. 

E^. 19. Kemoved the post^or wings of the brown but- 
terfly. Flight unimpaired. 

E^. 20. Removed in additi(m a small portion (one-sixth) 
frt>m the tips of the anterior wings. Fli^t still perfect, as 
the insect flew upwards of ten yards. 

Exp, 21. Removed in addition a porticm (one-eighth) of 
the posterior margins of anterior wings. The insect flew 
imperfectly, and came to the ground about a yard from the 
point where it commenced its flight. 

House Sparrow. — The sparrow is a heavy small-winged 
bird, requiring, one would imagine, all its wing area. This, 
however, is not the case, as the annexed experiments show. 

Exp. 22. Detached the half of the secondary feathers of 
either pinion in the direction of the long axis of the wing, 
the primaiiea being left intact Flight as perfect as befim 

I 
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the mutilation took place. In this experiment, one wing was 
operated upon before the other, in order to test the balancing- 
power. The bird flew perfectly, either with one or with 
both wings cut. 

Exp. 23. Detached the half of the secondary feathers and 
a fourth of the primary ones of either pinion in the long axis 
of the wing. Flight in no wise impaired. The bird, in this 
instance, flew upwards of 30 yards, and, having risen a con- 
siderable height, dropped into a neighbouring tree. 

Exp, 24. Detached nearly the half of the primary feathers 
in the long axis of either pinion, the secondaries being left 
intact. When one wing only was operated upon, flight was 
perfect ; when both were tampered with, it was still perfect, 
but slightly laboured. 

Exp. 25. Detached rather more than a third of both 
primary and secondary feathers of either pinion in the long 
axis of the wing. In this case the bird flew with evident 
exertion, but was able, notwithstanding, to attain a very con- 
siderable altitude. 

From experiments 1, 2, 7, 8, 10, 13, 16, 22, 23, 24, and 
25, it would appear that great liberties may be taken with 
the posterior or thin margin of the wing, and the dimensions 
of the wing in this direction materially reduced, without 
destroying, or even vitiating in a marked degree, the powers 
of flight. This is no doubt owing to the fact indicated by 
Sir George Cayley, and fully explained by Mr. Wenham, thiU^ 
in all wings, particularly long narrow ones, the elevating 
power is transferred to the anterior or front margin. These 
experiments prove that the upward bending of the posterior 
margins of the wings during the down stroke is not necessary 
to light. 

Exp. 26. Kemoved alternate primary and secondary feathers 
from either wing, beginning with the first primary. The bird 
flew upwards of fifty yards with very slight effort, rose above 
an adjoining fence, and wheeled over it a second time to settle 
on a tree in the vicinity. When one wing only was oper- 
ated upon, it flew irregularly and in a lopsided manner. 

Exp. 27. Removed alternate primary and secondary feathers 
from either wing, beginning with the second primary. Flighty 
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from all I could determine, perfect. When one wing only 
was cut, flight was irregular or lopsided, as in experiment 26. 

From experiments 26 and 27, as well as experiments 7 
and 8, it would seem that the wing does not of necessity 
require to present an unbroken or continuous surface to the 
air, such as is witnessed in the pinion of the bat, and that the 
feathers, when present, may be separated from each other 
without destrojdng the utility of the pinion. In the raven 
and many other birds the extremities of the first four or 
five primaries divaricate in a marked manner. A similar 
condition is met with in the Alucita hexadactyla, where the 
delicate feathery-looking processes composing the wing are 
widely removed from each other. The wing, however, ceteris 
paribus, is strongest when the feathers are not separated from 
each other, and when they oveilap, as then they are arranged 
80 as mutually to support each other. 

Esp. 28. Removed half of the primary feathers from either 
wing transversely, i.e, in the direction of the short axis of the 
wing. Flight very slightly, if at all, impaired when only one 
wing was operated upon. When both were cut, the bird flew 
heavily, and came to the ground at no very great distance. 
This mutilation was not followed by the same result in ex- 
periments 6 and 11. On the whole, I am inclined to believe 
that the area of the wing can be curtailed with least injury 
in the direction of its long axis, by removing successive por- 
tions from its posterior margin. 

Exp. 29. The carpal or wrist-joint of either pinion ren- 
dered immobile by lashing the wings to slender reeds, the 
elbow-joints being left free. The bird, on leaving the hand, 
fluttered its wings vigorously, but after a brief flight came 
heavily to the ground, thus showing that a certain degree of 
twisting and folding, or flexing of the wings, is necessary to 
the flight of the bird, and that, however the superficies and 
shape of the pinions may be altered, the movements thereof 
must not be interfered with. 1 tied up the wings of a pigeon 
in the same manner, with a precisely similar result. 

The birds operated upon were, I may observe, caught in a 
net, and the experiments made within a few minutes from 
the time of capture. 
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the mutilation took place. In this experiment, one wing was 
operated upon before the other, in order to test the balancing- 
power. The bird flew perfectly, either with one or with 
both wings cut. 

Baqf. 23. Detached the half of the secondary feathers and 
a fourth of the primary ones of either pinion in the long axis 
of the wing. Flight in no wise impaired. The bird, in this 
instance, flew upwards of 30 yards, and, having risen a con- 
siderable height, dropped into a neighbouring tree. 

Exp. 24. Detached nearly the half of the primary feathers 
in the long axis of either pinion, the secondaries being leffc 
intact. When one wing only was operated upon, flight was 
perfect ; when both were tampered with, it was still perfect^ 
but slightly laboured. 

Ua^. 25. Detached rather more than a third of both 
primary and secondary feathers of either pinion in the long 
axis of the wing. In this case the bird flew with evident 
exertion, but was able, notwithstanding, to attain a very con- 
siderable altitude. 

From experiments 1, 2, 7, 8, 10, 13, 16, 22, 23, 24, and* 
25, it would appear that great liberties may be taken with 
the posterior or thin margin of the wing, and the dimensions 
of the wing in this direction materially reduced, withonft' 
destroying, or even vitiating in a marked degree, the powen 
of flight. This is no doubt owing to the fact indicated hf 
Sir Greorge Cayley, and fully explained by Mr. Wenham, tbiife 
in all wings, particularly long narrow ones, the elevatii^ 
power is transferred to the anterior or front margin. Tbftm 
experiments prove that the upward bending of the posterior *■ 
margins of the wings during the down stroke is not necesMMrf • 
to tight. 

Eicp, 26. Removed alternate primary and secondary feaAhcn. « 
from either wing, beginning with the first primaiy. The hmi(. -c 
flew upwards of fifty yards with very slight effort^ rose mbii|{^, 
an adjoining fence, and wheeled over it a second time to 
on a tree in the vicinity. When one wing only 
ated upon, it flew irregularly and in a lopsided 

Eicp. 27. Removed alternate primary ; ' sei 
from either wing, beginning with the pi 
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Some of my readers will probaWy infer from the foregcnng, 
that the figurerof-8 curves formed along the anterior and pos- 
terior margins of the pinions are not necessary to flight, since 
the tips and posterior margins of the wings may be removed 
without destroying it. To such I reply, that the wings are 
flexible, elastic, and composed of a congeries of curved sur- 
faces, and that so long as a portion of them remains, they 
form, or tend to form, figure-of-8 curves in every direction. 

Captain F. W. Hutton, in a recent paper " On the Flight 
of Birds" (/6m, April 1872), refers to some of the experi- 
ments detailed above, and endeavours to frame a theory of 
flight, which differs in some respects from my own. His 
remarks are singularly inappropriate, and illustrate in a forci- 
ble manner the old adage, ** A little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing." If Captain Hutton had taken the trouble to look 
into my memoir " On the Physiology of Wings," communi- 
cated to the Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, on the 2d of August 
IWO,^ fifteen months before his own paper was written, there 
is reason to believe he would have arrived at very different 
conchiaiions. Assuredly he would not have ventured to make 
the rash statements he has made, the more especially as he 
attempts to controvert my views, which are based upon ana- 
tomical research and experiment, without making any dis- 
sections or experiments of his own. 

The Wing arm decreases as the Size ard JFeigM of the Folani 
Ammal increases, — ^While, as explained in the last section, no 
definite relation exists between the weight of a flying animal 
and the size of its flying surfaces, there being, as stated, heavy 
bodied and small- wiQged insects, bats, and birds, and the con- 
verse ; and while, as I have shown by experiment^ flight is 
possible within a wide range, the wings being, as a rule, in 
excess of what are required for the purposes of flight ; still 
it appears, from the researches of M. de Lucy, that there is a 
general law, to the effect that the larger the volant animal 
file smaller by comparison are its flying surfaces. The exist- 
ence of such a law is very encouraging as far as artificial 

" On the Physiology of Wings, being an Analysis of the Movements by 
which Flight is produced in the Insect, Bat, and Bird."— Trans. Boy. Soc of 
Edinburgh, loi, xxvL 
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flight is concerned, for it shows that the flying surfaces of a 
large, heavy, powerful fl3dng machine will be comparatively 
small, and consequently comparatively compact and strong. 
This is a point of very considerable importance, as the object 
desiderated in a flying machine is elevating capacity. 

M. de Lucy has tabulated his results, which 1 subjoin -} — 



INSECTS. 



Gnat, . . . • 
Dragon-fly (small), 
Coccinella (Lady-bird), 
Dragon-fly (common), . 
Tipiila, or Daddy-lo]^4eg8, 

Bee 

Meat-fly, 

Drone (blue). 

Cockchafer, . 

Lucaniis ) Stag beetle (female), 

ceri-us f stag-beetle (male). 
Rhinocerr>8-beetle, 



B«ferr«d to the 

kilogninme 

» 2 Um. 8 Of. 8 dwL 9gr. 

Avoird. 
-2nMwStts.4'428dr. 



BIRDa 



ym. ft In. 

11 8 92 

7 2 66 

5 13 87 

5 2 89 

6 11 

2 74 

8 5 

2 20 

2 60 

1 89^ 

8 33 

6 122^ 



3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





'4 



Beferred 

to the 

kUognuniiie. 



Swallow, 

Sparrow, 

Turtle-dove, 

Pigeon, 

Stork, . 

Vulture, 

Crane of Anstralia, 



■q. 
yds. ft. la. 

1 1 104^ 

£ 142' 

4 lOOi 

2 113 

2 20 

1 11« 

130 



" It is easy, by aid of this table, to follow the order, 
always decreasing, of the surfaces, in proportion as the 
winged animal increases in size and weight. Thus, in com- 
paring the insects with one another, we find that the gnat, 
which weighs 460 times less than the stag-beetle, has four- 
teen times more of surface. The lady-bird weighs 150 times 
less than the stag-beetle, and possesses five times more of 
surface. It is the same with the birds. The sparrow 
weighs about ten times less than the pigeon, and has twice as 
much surface. The pigeon weighs about eight times less 
than the stork, and has twice as much surface. The sparrow 
weighs 339 times less than the Australian crane, and possesses 
seven times more surface. If now we compare the in- 
sects luid the birds, the gradation will become even much 
more striking. The gnat, for example, weighs 97,000 times 

^ " On the Flight of Birds, of Bats, and of Insects, in reference to the sub- 
ject of Aerial Locomotion," by M. de Lucy, Paris. 
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less than the pigeon, and has forty times more surface ; it 
weighs 3,000,000 times less than the crane of Australia, and 
possesses 149 times more of surface than this latter, the 
weight of which is about 9 kilogrammes 500 grammes (25 
lbs. 5 oz. 9 dwt. troy, 20 lbs. 15 oz. 2 J dr. avoirdupois). 

The Australian crane is the heaviest bird that I have 
weighed. It is that which has the smallest amount of sur- 
face, for, referred to the kilogramme, it does not give us a 
surface of more than 899 square centimetres (139 square 
inches), that is to say about an eleventh part of a square metre. 
But every one knows that these grallatorial animals are excel- 
lent birds of flight. Of all travelling birds they undertake the 
longest and most remote journeys. They are, in addition, 
the eagle excepted, the birds which elevate themselves the 
highest, and the flight of which is the longest maintained." ^ 

Strictly in accordance with the foregoing, are my own 
measurements of the gannet and heron. The following de- 
tails of weight, measurement, etc., of the gannet were supplied 
by an adult specimen which I dissected during the winter of 
1869. Entire weight, 7 lbs.; length of body from tip of 
bill to tip of tail, three feet four inches ; head and neck, one 
foot three inches ; tail, twelve inches ; trnlik, thirteen inches ; 
girth of trunk, eighteen inches ; expanse of wing from tip 
to tip across body, six feet ; widest portion of wing across 
primary feathers, six inches ; across secondaries, seven inches ; 
across tertiaries, eight inches. Each wing, when carefidly 
measured, gave an area of 231 square inches. The wings of 
the gannet, therefore, furnish a supporting area of three feet 
thirty inches ; and as the bird weighs 7 lbs., this gives a 
supporting area of about sixty-six inches for every pound of 
body. 

The heron, a specimen of which I dissected at the same 
time, gave a very different result, as the subjoined particulars 
will show. Weight of body, 3 lbs. ; length of body from tip 
of bill to tip of tail, three feet four inches ; head and neck, 
two feet ; tail, seven inches ; trunk, nine inches ; girth of bodyi 

I M. de Lucy, op, cit. 
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twelve inches ; expanse of wing from tip to tip across the 
body, five feet nine inches; widest portion of wing across 
primary and tertiary feathers, eleven inches ; across secondary 
feathers, twelve inches. 

Each wing, when carefully measured, gave an area of 373 
square inches. The wings of the heron, consequently, furnish 
a supporting area of five feet twenty-seven inches. As the 
bird only weighs 3 lbs., this gives a supporting area of one 
foot 105 inches for each pound of body. 

In the gannet there is only an area of sixty-six inches of 
wing for every pound of body. The gannet has, conse- 
quently, only about J of the wing area of the heron. The 
gannet's wings are, however, long narrow wings (those of 
rfie heron are broad), which extend transversely across the 
body; and these are found to be the most powerful — the 
nrmgs of the albatross — which measure fourteen feet from tip 
to tip (and only one foot across) elevating 18 lbs. without 
difficulty. If the wings of the gannet, which have a super- 
ficial area of three feet thirty inches, are capable of elevating 
7 lbs., while the wings of the heron, which have a superficial 
area of five feet twenty-seven inches, can only elevate 3 lbs., 
it is evident (seeing the wings of both are twisted levers, and 
formed upon a common type) that the gannet's wings must 
be vibrated with greater energy than the heron's wings ; and 
this is actually the case. The heron's wings, as I have ascer- 
tained from observation, make 60 down and 60 up strokes 
every minute; whereas the wings of the gannet, when the 
bird is flying in a straight line to or from its fishing-ground, 
make close upon 100 up and 100 down strokes during the 
same period. The wings of the divers, and other short-winged, 
heavy-bodied birds, are urged at a much higher speed, so that 
comparatively small wings can be made to elevate a compa- 
ratively heavy body, if the speed only be increased suffi- 
ciently.^ Flight, therefore, as already indicated, is a ques- 

1 The grebes among birds, and the beetles among insects, famish examples 
where small wings, made to vibrate at high speeds, are capable of elevating 
great weights. 
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tion of power speed, and small surfaces versus weiglit. 
Elaborate measurements of wing area, and minute calculations 
of speed can consequently only determine the minimum of 
wing for elevating the maximum of weight — flight being 
attainable mthm a comparatively wide range. 

ff^ings then Fmm etc all ii''iitgs Screws, stmciui-aUy and 
fimcHoTtaHy —-^ vigs vary considerably as to their general 
contour some being falcated or scythe-like, some oblong, 
some rounded or circular son e lanceolate, and some linear.' 

All wings are constructed upon a common type. They 
are in every instance carefully graduated, the wing tapering 




Tia. 81,— Riylit «iiie of the Kestrel, dnmn from the speoimeD, wUlo bsiiig 
held agi^nst tlie light Shons kov the primirytA), eecundi^ (a), md t«r- 
.,._ ,._... ... .•,„... — 1.., ,. 1 J ..... 'a, ihewtag being 

..i^M. ... -...B, ... u, v..^™.^. V. ....u U.-..4.U, The wing of the 
._ inierinedlat« oa reganlu form. It 1>elDg neither roimdf^ (u in tlM 
psnnuge {ng, M. p. IIC), nor riblion-shipe<J as ia the albitroaB (flg. 03), nor 
pointed as In the swallow. Thu feathers ofthe kestrel's wing BnnniuuUj 
symmctrieal and atiung, CorapaiB with flg?. B2, 9t, and M, pp. IH, ITS, Uld 

from the root towards the tip, and from the anterior mai^n 
in the direction of the posterior margin. They are of a 
generally triangular form, and twisted upon themselves in the 
direction of their length, to form a helix or screw. They 
are convex above and concave below, and more or less flexible 
and elastic throughout, the elasticity being greatest at th€ 
tip and along the posterior margin. They are also moveable 
in all their parts. Figs. 61, 62, 63 (p. 13S), 59 and 60 
(p. 126), 96 and 97 (p. 176), represent tfpical bird wings ; 
fi^. 17 {p. 36), 94 and 95 {p, 175), typical bat wings; and 
figs. 57 and 58 (p. 125), 89 and 90 (p. 171), 91 (p. 172), 92 
and 93 (p. 174), typical insect wings. 

' " Th« wing ia ehort, broad, conrei, and rounded in groiue, pkrtridgM, 
and otiier rasorea : loDg, broad, straight, and pointed in nuut pigwnu. In tlM 
ptregrine fslcoD it a acamiuata, the BeooBd quill b«iag longeal, ud the Unt 
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^ In all the wings which I have examined, whether in the 
insect, bat, or bird, the wing is recovered, flexed, or drawn 
towards the body by the action of elastic ligaments, these 
structures, by their mere contraction, causing the wing, when 
fully extended and presenting its maximum of surface, to 
resume its position of rest and plane of least resistance. The 
principal effort required in flight is, therefore, made during 
extension, and at the beginning of the down stroke. The 
elastic ligaments are variously formed, and the amount of 
contraction which they undergo is in all cases accurately 
adapted to the size and form of the wing, and the rapidity 
with which it is worked ; the contraction being greatest in 
the short-winged and heavy-bodied insects and birds, and 




Fig. 62.— Left wing of the albatross, d, e, /Anterior or thick margin of pinion. 
6, a, c Posterior or thiu margin, composed of the primary (6), secondary (a), 
and ted^iary (c) feathers. In this wing the first primary is ttie longest, the 
primary coverts and subcoverts being unusually long and strong. The 
secondary coverts and subcoverts occupy the body of the wing (e,rf)f and are 
so numerous as effectually to prevent any escape of air between them dur- 
ing the return or up stroke. This wing, which I have in my possession, 
measures over six feet in length. —Original. 

least in the light-bodied and ample-winged ones, particularly 
such as skim or glide. The mechanical action of the elastic 
ligaments, I need scarcely remark, insures an additional 
period of repose to the wing at each stroke ; and this is a 
point of some importance, as showing that the lengthened 
and laborious flights of insects and birds are not without 
their stated intervals of rest. 

All wings are furnished at their roots with some form of 
universal joint which enables them to move not only in an 

little shorter ; and in the swallows this is still more the case, the first quill 
being the longest, the rest rapidly diminishing in length."— Macgillivray, 
Hist. Brit Birds, vol. 1. p. 82. " The hawks have been classed as noble or 
ignoble, according to the length and sharpness of their wings ; and the fal- 
cons, or long-winged hawks, are distinguished from the short-winged ones by 
the second feather of the wng being either the longest or equal in length to 
the third, and by the nature of the stoop made in pursuit of their prey." — 
Falconry in the British Isles, by F. H. Salvin and W. Brodrick. LoncL 1855^ 
p. 28. 
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upward, downward, forward, or backward direction, but also 
at various intermediate degrees of obliquity. All wing3 
obtain their leverage by presenting oblique surfaces to the 
air, the degree of obliquity gradually increasing in a direction 
from behind forwards and downwards during extension and 
the down stroke, and gradually decreasing in an oppiosite 
direction during flexion and the up stroke. 

In the insect the oblique surfaces are due to the conforma- 
tion of the shoulder-joint, this being furnished with a system 
of check-ligaments, and with homy prominences or stops, set, 




Fio. SS.— Tha Lapwing, or Green Pic 
v(ina(cfc,d'<'/')fullr ——■-■' - 

(4. e, f) being illni'tvil dawHwaTdl and fiitmirdt (Hilg ai 
nrt1itninar|riii(cb)baD[1ii|iUi«Tnvlng-fntbenHpirRrdatiiiui«i:ii«irTu. mg 
wliijii thurcriin twlut in oKiwita directiaai during sitenHlon and fleilon : 
■nd Ihis ia a piiint of tbe utmim ImparUtiBa In the actinn of lU wlnga, ult 
enables tbe vulant animal to rotats the wlngl in> and olT the air, and to n»- 
■ent at one time (in eiteoaloB) legtBting, UteJlke surfacea, and at anoiher 

Sp Bednn) ICDife-Ulce and coinpantiTety noD-tesistinE enifam. It nnljr 
appens in Hight that the wing ;<{ c /, c») le so fully Beiedaiin the flgnre. 
Ah a connequence^ the under smrface of the wing ia, aa a mle, luclined ap- 
wanls and forwarrle. even in Hexinn. no that it acta aa a kite la anenaioo 
and fleilUD. and during the u|i and down stiuliea,— (M^mii. 

as nearly as may be, at right angles to each other. The 
check-ligaments and homy prominences are so arranged th&t 
when the wing is made to vibrate, it is also made to rotate 
in the direction of its length, in the manner explained. 

In the bat and bird the oblique surfaces are produced by the 
spiral configuration of the articular surfaces of the bones of 
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the wing, and by the rotation of the bones of the ann, fore- 
arm, and hand, upon their long axes. The reaction of the 
air also assists in the production of the oblique surfaces. 

That the wing twists upon itself structurally, not only in 
the insect, but also in the bat and bird, any one may readily 
satisfy himself by a careful examination ; and that it twists upon 
itself during its action I have had the most convincing and re- 
peated proofs (figs. 64, 65, and 6 S). The twisting in question 




is most marked in the posterior or thin margin of the wing, the 
ant«rior and thicker margin performing more the part of an axis. 
As a result of this arrangement, the anterior or thick mai^in 
cuts into the air quietly, and as it were by stealth, the posterior 
one producing on all occasions a violent commotion, especially 
perceptible if a flame he exposed behind the vibrating wing. 
Indeed, it is a matter for surprise that the spiral confurmatioti 
of the pinion, and its spiral mode of action, should have 
eluded observation so long ; and I shall be pardoned for 
dilating upon the subject when I state my coDviction that it 
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forms the fundamental and distinguishing feature in flighty 
and must be taken into account by all who seek to solve 
this most involved and interesting problem by artificial means. 
The importance of the twisted configuration or screw-like 
form of the wing cannot be over-estimated. That this 
shape' is intimately associated with flight is apparent £rom 
the fact that the rowing feathers of the wing of the bird are 
every one of them distinctly spiral in their nature ; in fact, 
one entire rowing feather is equivalent — ^morphologically and 
physiologically — to one entire insect wing. In the wing of 
the martin, where the bones of the pinion are short and in 
some respects rudimentary, the primary and secondary feathers 
are greatly developed, and banked up in such a manner that 
the wing as a whole presents the same curves as those dis- 
played by the insect's wing, or by the wing of the eagle where 
the bones, muscles, and feathers have attained a maximum 
development. The conformation of the wing is such that it 
presents a waved appearance in every direction— -the waves 
running longitudinally, transversely, and obliquely. The 
greater portion of the pinion may consequently be removed 
without materially affecting either its form or its functions. 
This is proved by making sections in various directions, and 
by finding, as has been already shown, that in some instances 
as much as two-thirds of the wing may be lopped off without 
visibly impairing the power of flight. The spiral nature of 
the pinion is most readily recognised when the wing is seen 
from behind and from beneath, and when it is foreshortened. 
It is also well marked in some of the long-winged oceanic 
birds when viewed from before (figs. 82 and 83, p. 158), and 
cannot escape detection under any circumstances, if sought . 
for, — the wing being essentially composed of a congeries of 
curves, remarkable alike for their apparent simplicity and the 
subtlety of their detail. 

The Wing duiing its action reverses its Planes^ and describes a 
Figure-of-^ track in space, — ^The twisting or rotating of the 
wing on its long axis is particularly observable during exten- 
sion and flexion in the bat and bird, and likewise in the 
insect, especially the beetle, cockroach, and such as fold 
their wings during repose. In these in extreme flBxion 
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the anterior or thick margin of the wing is directed down- 
wards, and the posterior or thin one upwards. In the act of 
extension, the margins, in virtue of the wing rotating upon its 
long axis, reverse their positions, the anterior or tliick maigins 
describing a spiral course from below upwards, the posterior 
or thin margin describing a similar but opposite courae from 
above downwards. These conditions, I need scarcely observe, 
are reversed dnring flexion. The movements of the margins 
during flexion and extension may be represented with a con- 
siderable degree of accuracy by a figure-of-8 laid horiBMitally. 
In the bat and bird the wing, when it ascends and de- 
scends, describes a nearly vertical figure-of-8. In the insect, 
the wing, from the more oblique direction of the stn^e. 




describes a nearly horizontal figure-of-8. In either case the 
wing reciprocates, and, as a rule, reverses its planea. The 
down and up strokes, as will be seen from this account, cross 
each other, as shown more particularly at figs. 67, 68, 69, 
and 70. 

In the wasp the wing commences the down or forward 
stroke at a of flgs. 67 and 69, and makes an angle of some- 
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tiling like 45® with the horizon (x of). At b (figs. 67 and 69) 
the angle is slightly diminished, partly because of a rotation 
of the wing along its anterior margin (long axis of wing), 
partly from increased speed, and partly from the posterior 
margin of the wing yielding to a greater or less extent. 

At c the angle is still more diminished from the same 
causes. 

At d the wing is slowed slightly, preparatory to reversing, 
and the angle made with the horizon {x) increased. 

At e the angle, for the same reason, is still more increased; 
while at / the wing is at right angles to the horizon. It is, 
in fact, in the act of reversing. 

At g the wing is reversed, and the up or back stroke 
commenced. 

The angle made at g is, consequently, the same as that 
made at a (45°), with this difference, that the anterior margin 
and outer portion of the wing, instead of being directed for- 
wards, with reference to the head of the insect, are now 
directed backwards. 

During the up or backward stroke all the phenomena are 
reversed, as sbown ai, ghij kl of figs. 68 and 70 (p. 141) ; the 
only difference being that the angles made by the wing with 
the horizon are somewhat less than during the down or forward 
stroke — a circumstance which facilitates the forward travel 
of the body, while it enables the wing during the back stroke 
still to afford a considerable amount of support. This 
arrangement permits the wing to travel backwards while the 
body is travelling forwards; the diminution of the angles 
made by the wing in the back stroke giving very much the 
same result as if the wing were striking in the direction of 
the travel of the body. The slight upward inclination of the 
wing during the back stroke permits the body to fall down- 
wards and forwards to a slight extent at this peculiar junc- 
ture, the fall of the body, as has been already explained, 
contributing to the elevation of the wing. 

The pinion acts as a helix or screw in a more or less hori- 
zontal direction from behind forwards, and from before back- 
wards ; but it likewise acts as a screw in a nearly vertical 
direction. If the wing of the larger domestic fly be viewed' 
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during its vibrations from above, it will be found that the 
blur or impression produced on the eye by its action is more 
or less concave (fig. 66, p. 139). This is due to the fact 
that the wing is spiral in its nature, and because during its 
action it twists upon itself in such a manner as to describe a 
double curve, — the one curve being directed upwards, the 
other downwards. The double curve referred to is particularly 
evident in the flight of birds from the greater size of their 
wings. The wing, both when at rest and in motion, may not 
inaptly be compared to the blade of an ordinary screw pro- 
peller as employed in navigation. Thus the general outline 
of the wing corresponds closely with the outline of the blade 
of the propeller, and the track described by the wing in 
space is twisted upon itself propeller fashion. The great 
velocity with which the wing is driven converts the impres- 
sion or blur into what is equivalent to a solid for the time 
being, in the same way that the spokes of a wheel in violent 
motion, as is well understood, completely occupy the space 
contained within the rim or circumference of the wheel (figs. 
64, 65, and 66, p. 139). 

The figure-of-8 action of the wing explains how an insect, 
bat, or bird, may fix itself in the air, the backward and for- 
ward reciprocating action of the pinion affording support, but 
no propulsion. In these instances, the backward and forward 
strokes are made to' counterbalance each other. 

The Wing, when advancing with the Body, describes a Looped 
and Waved Track. — Although the figure-of-8 represents with 
considerable fidelity the twisting of the wing upon its long axis 
during extension and flexion, and during the down and up 
strokes when the volant animal is playing its wings before an 
object, or still better, when it is artificially fixed, it is other- 
wise when it is free and progressing rapidly. In this case the 
wing, in virtue of its being carried forward by the body in 
motion, describes first a looped and then a waved track. This 
looped and waved track made by the wing of the insect is re- 
presented at figs. 71 and 72, and that made by the wing of 
the bat and bird at fig. 73, p. 144. 

The loops made by the wing of the insect, owing to the 
more oblique stroke, are more horizontal than those made by 
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the wing of the bat and bird. The principle is, however, in 
both cases the same, the loops ultimately terminating in a 
waved track. The impulse is communicated to the insect 
wing at the heavy parts of the loops abcdefghijklmn 
of fig. 71 ; the waved tracks being indicated Sitpqrstof 
the same figure. The recoil obtained from the air is repre- 
sented at corresponding letters of fig. 72, the body of the 

Ftg. 71. 




Fig. 72. 




Fio. 73. 

insect being carried along the curve indicated by the dotted 
line. The impulse is communicated to the wing of the bat 
and bird at the heavy part of the loops ab cd efghij klmno 
of fig. 73, the waved track being indicated Sit p st uv w of 
this figure. When the horizontal speed attained is high, the 
wing is successively and rapidly brought into contact with 
innumerable columns of undisturbed air. It, consequently, is 
a matter of indifference whether the wing is carried at a high 
speed against undisturbed air, or whether it operates upon air 
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travelling at a high speed (as, e.g. the artificial currents pro- 
duced by the rapidly reciprocating action of the wing). The 
result is the same in both cases, inasmuch as a certain quan- 
tity of air is worked up under the wing, and the necessary 
degree .of support and progression extracted from it It is, 
therefore, quite correct to state, that as the horizontal speed 
of the body increases, the reciprocating action of the wing de- 
creases; and vice versA. In fact the reciprocating and non- 
reciprocating action of the wing in such cases is purely a 
matter of speed. If the travel of the wing is greater than the 
horizontal travel of the body, then the figure-of-8 and the 
reciprocating power of the wing will be more or less perfectly 
developed, according to circumstances. If, however, the 
horizontal travel of the body is greater than that of the 
wing then it follows that no figure of 8 will be descnbed by 
the wmg that the wing will not reciprocate to any marked 
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Fig, It Fio. 75. 

Figi. ~A ind 76 show the more or less perpendicular direction of Iheitrak* of 
the Hing in the flight of the hird (gall)— "how the trtng Is mdnally eitended u 

Ie>«r{o6).«iidprepare'ltfoi making I'henpBUoke. The dlfferenre in the 
length oflhe wing during figiion and FiltnBlun Is indicated bj the short 
and long levers ot andc d of fig. 75. The sudden conversinn of the wing 
from a long Into a short leier at Iho end of the down HItoke ia of great im- 
portance, aa it robs the wing nf its momentum, and prepares it tor reveming 
its movemenls. Compare with figs. 82 and 83, p, 158.— OrtflfHa/. 

extent ; and that the organ will describe a waved track, the 
curves of which will become less and less abrupt, i.e. longer 
and lot^r is proportion to the speed attained. The more 
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vertical direction of the loops formed by the wing of the bat 
and bird will readily be understood by referring to figs. 
74 and 75 (p. 145), which represent the wing of the bird 
making the down and up strokes, and in the act of being ex- 
tended and flexed. (Compare with figs. 64, 65, and 66, p 
139 ; and figs. 67, 68, 69, and 70, p. 141.) 

The down and up strokes are compound movements, — the 
termination of the down stroke embracing the beginning of 
the up stroke; the termination of the up stroke including the 
beginning of the down stroke. This is necessary in order 
that the down and up strokes may glide into each other in 
such a manner as to prevent jerking and unnecessary retarda- 
tion. 

The Margins of the Wing thrown into opposite Cwrves during 
Extension and Flexion, — The anterior or thick margin of the 
wing, and the posterior or thin one, form different curves, 
similar in all respects to those made by the body of the 
fish in swimming (see fig. 32, p. 68). These curves may, 
for the sake of clearness, be divided into axillary and distal 
curves, the former occurring towards the root of the wing, 
the latter towards its extremity. The curves (axillary and 
distal) found on the anterior margin of the wing are 
always the converse of those met with on the posterior 
margin, i.e. if the convexity of the anterior axillary curve 
be directed downwards, that of the posterior axillary curve 
is directed upwards, and so of the anterior and posterior 
distal curves. The two curves (axillary and distal), occurring 
on the anterior margin of the wing, are likewise antagonistic, 
the convexity of the axillary curve being always directed 
downwards, when the convexity of the distal one is directed 
upwards, and vice versd. The same holds true of the axillary 
and distal curves occurring on the posterior margin of the 
wing. The anterior axillary and distal curves completely 
reverse themselves during the acts of extension and flexion, 
and so of the posterior axillary and distal curves (figs. 76, 77, 
and 78). This antagonism in the axillary and distal curves 
found on the anterior and posterior margins of the wing is 
referable in the bat and bird to changes induced in the bones 
of the wing in the acts of flexion and extension. In tb^ 
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insect it is due to a twisting which occurs at the root of the 
Aving and to the reaction of the air. 




Fio, 76— Curves seen on the anterior (de f) and posterior (ca 6) margin in 
the wing of the bird in fiexion.—OriginaZ. 

Fio. 77— Curves seen on the anterior margin (d «/) of the wing in semi-exten- 
sion. In this case the curves on the posterior margin (6 c) are obliter- 
ated.— Oriflri»uiL 

Fio. 78.— Cun'es seen on the anterior (dej) and jwsterior (c a 6) margin of 
the wing in extension. The curves of this fig. are the converse of those see^ 
at fig. 76. Compare these figs, with fig. 79 and fig. 32, p. 6S.— Original. 

The Tip of the Bat and Bird's Wing describes an Ellipse. — 
The movements of the wrist are always the converse of those 
occurring at the elbow-joint. Thus in the bird, during ex- 
tension, the elbow and bones of the forearm are elevated, and 
describe one side of an elUpse, while the wrist and bones of 
the hand are depressed, and describe the side of another 
and opposite ellipse. These movements are reversed during 
flexion, the elbow being depressed and carried backwards, 
while the wrist is elevated and carried forwards (fig. 79). 

Extension (elbow). Flexion (wrist). 



^ - - ' ^^^^ ^ 

Flexion (elbow). Extension (wrist) 

Fig. 79.— (a 6) Line along which the wing travels during extension and flexion. 
The body of the fish in swimming describes similar curves to those described 
by the wing in flying.— (Fid« fig. 32, p. 68.) 

The Wing capable of Change of Form in all its Farts. — From 
this description it follows that when the diff'erent portions of 
the anterior margin are elevated, corresponding portions of 
the posterior margin are depressed ; the different parts of the 
wing moving in opposite directions, and playing, as it were, 
at cross purposes for a common good ; the object being to 
rotate or screw the wing down upon the wind at a gradually 
increasing angle during extension, and to rotate it in an 
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opposite direction and withdraw it at a gradually decreasing 
angle during flexion. It also happens that the axillary and 
distal curves co-ordinate each other and bite alternately, the 
distal curve posteriorly seizing the air in extreme extension 
with its concave surface (while the axillary curve relieves 
itself by presenting its convex surface) ; the axillary curve, on 
the other hand, biting during flexion with its concave surface 
(while the distal one relieves itself by presenting its convex 
one). The wing may therefore be regarded as exercising a 
fourfold function, the pinion in the bat and bird being made 
to move from within outwards, and from above downwards 
in the down stroke, during extension; and from without 
inwards, and from below upwards, in the up stroke, during 
flexion. 

The Wing during its Vibration produces a Cross Pulsation. — 
The oscillation of the . wing on two separate axes — the one 
running parallel with the body of the bird, the other at right 
angles to it (fig. 80, a b, c d) — is well worthy of atten- 
tion, as showing that the wing attacks the air, on which it 
operates in every direction, and at almost the same moment, 
viz. from within outwards, and from above downwards, 
during the down stroke; and from without inwards, and 
from below upwards, during the up stroke. As a corollary 
to the foregoing, the wing may be said to agitate the air 
in two principal directions, viz. from within outwards and 
downwards, or the converse ; and from behind forwards, or 
the converse ; the agitation in question producing two power- 
ful pulsations, a vertical and a horizontal. The wing when 
it ascends and descends produces artificial currents which 
increase its elevating and propelling power. The power of 
the wing is further augmented by similar currents developed 
during its extension and flexion. The movement of one part 
of the wing contributes to the movement of every other part 
in continuous and uninterrupted succession. As the curves 
of the wing glide into each other when the wing is in motion, 
so the one pulsation merges into the other by a series of 
intermediate and lesser pulsations. 

The vertical and horizontal pulsations occasioned by the 
wing in action may be fitly represented by wave-tracks running 
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at right angles to each other, the vertical wave-track being 
the more distinct. 

Compound Rotation of the Wing. — To work the tip and 
posterior margin of the wing independently and yet simul- 
taneously, two axes are necessary, one axis (the short axis) 
corresponding to the root of the wing and running across 
it ; the second (the long axis) corresponding to the anterior 
margin of the wing, and running in the direction of its length. 
The long and short axes render the movements of the wing 
eccentri(5 in character. In the wing of the bird the movements 
of the primary or rowing feathers are also eccentric, the shaft 
of each feather being placed nearer the anterior than the pos- 
terior margin; an arrangement which enables the feathers to 
open up and separate during flexion and the up stroke, and 
approximate and close during extension and the down one. 

These points, are illustrated at fig. 80, where a b represents 




the short axis (root of wing) with a radius e f; c d represent- 
ing the long axis (anterior margin of wing) with a radius g p. 
Fig. 80 also shows that, in the wing of the bird, the indi- 
vidual, primary, secondary, and tertiary feathers have each 
what is equivalent to a long and a short axis. Thus the 
primary, secondary, and tertiary feathers marked A, i,j, k, I are 
capable of rotating on their long axes (r 5), and upon their 
short axes (m n). The feathers rotate upon their long axes 
in a direction from below upwards during the down stroke, 
to make the wing impervious to air ; and from above down- 
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wards during the up stroke, to enable the air to pass through 
it. The primary, secondary, and tertiary feathers have thus 
a distinctly valvular action.^ The feathers rotate upon their 
short axes (m n) during the descent and ascent of the wing, 
the tip of the feathers rising slightly during the descent of 
the pinion, and falling during its ascent. The same move- 
ment virtually takes place in the posterior margin of the 
wing of the insect and bat. 

The Wing vibrates unequally with reference to a given Line, — 
The wing, during its vibration, descends further below the 
body than it rises above it. This is necessary for elevating 
purposes. In like manner the posterior margin of the wing 
(whatever the position of the organ) descends further below 
the anterior margin than it ascends above it. This is re- 
quisite for elevating and propelling purposes; the under surface 
of the wing being always presented at a certain upward angle 
to the horizon, and acting as a true kite (figs. 82 and 83, p. 
158. Compare with fig. 116, p. 231). If the wing oscil- 
lated equally above and beneath the body, and if the pos- 
terior margin of the wing vibrated equally above and below 
the line foimed by the anterior margin, much of its elevating 
and propelling power would be sacrificed. The tail of the 
fish oscillates on either side of a given line, but it is other- 
wise with the wing of a flying animal. The fish is of nearly 
the same specific gravity as the water, so that the tail may 
be said only to propel. The flying animal, on the other 
hand, is very much heavier than the air, so that the wing re- 
quires both to propel and elevate. The wing, to be effective as 
an elevating organ, must consequently be vibrated rather below 
than above the centre of gravity ; at all events, the intensity 
of the vibration should occur rather below that point. In 
making this statement, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
the centre of gravity is ever varying, the body rising and falling 
in a series of curves as the wings ascend and descend. 

To elevate and propel, the posterior margin of the wing must 
rotate round the anterior one ; the posterior margin being, as 
a rule, always on a lower level than the anterior ona By 
the oblique and more vigorous play of the wings under rather 
than above the body, each wing expends its entire energy in 

^ The degree of valvular action varies according to circTunstances. 
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pushing the body upwards and forwards. It is necessaxy that 
the wings descend further than they ascend ; that the wings 
be convex on their upper surfaces, and concave on their under 
ones: and that the concave or biting surfaces be brought 
more violently in contact with the air during the down stroke 
than the convex ones during the up stroke. The greater 
range of the wing below than above the body, and of the 
posterior margin below than above a given line, may be 
readily made out by watching the flight of the larger birds. 
It is well seen in the upward flight of the lark. In the 
hovering of the kestrel over its quarry, and the hovering of 
the gull over garbage which it is about to pick up, the wings 
play above and on a level with the body rather than below 
it ; but these are exceptional movements for special purposes, 
and as they are only continued for a few seconds at a time, 
do not affect the accuracy of the general statement. 

Points wherein the Screws formed by the Wings differ from those 
employed in navigation. — 1. In the blade of the ordinary screw 
the integral parts are rigid and unyielding, whereas, in the 
blade of the screw formed by the wing, they are mobile and 
plastic (figs. 93, 95, 97, pp. 174; 175, 176). This is a curious 
and interesting point, the more especially as it does not seem 
to be either appreciated or understood. The mobility and 
plasticity of the wing is necessary, because of the tenuity of 
the air, and because the pinion is an elevating and sustaining 
organ, as well as a propelling one. 

2. The vanes of the ordinary two-bladed screw are short, 
and have a comparatively limited range, the range corre- 
sponding to their area of revolution. The wings, on the 
other hand, are long, and have a comparatively wide range; 
and during their elevation and depression rush through 
an extensive space, the slightest movement at the root or 
short axis of the wing being followed by a gigantic up 
or down stroke at the other (fig. 56, p. 120; figs. 64, 65, 
and 66, p. 139 ; figs. 82 and 83, p. 158). As a consequence, 
the wings as a rule act upon successive and undisturbed strata 
of air. The advantage gained by this arrangement in a thin 
medium like the air, where the quantity of air to be com- 
pressed is necessarily great, is simply incalculable. 
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3. In the ordinary screw the blades follow each other in 
rapid succession, so that they travel over nearly the same 
space, and operate upon nearly the same particles (whether 
water or air), in nearly the same interval of time. The 
limited range at their disposal is consequently not utilized, the 
action of the two blades being confined, as it were, to the 
same plane, and the blades being made to precede or follow • 
each other in such a manner as necessitates the work being 
virtually performed only by one of them. This is particularly 
the case when the motion of the screw is rapid and the mass 
propelled is in the act of being set in motion, i.e, before it 
has acquired momentum. In this instance a large percentage 
of the moving or driving power is inevitably consumed in 
slip, from the fact of the blades of the screw operating on\ 
nearly the same particles of matter. The wings, on the other X 
hand, do not follow each other, but have a distinct recipro- 
cating motion, i.e. they dart first in one direction, and then 
in another and opposite direction, in such a manner that they 
make during the one stroke the current on which they rise 
and progress the next. The blades formed by the wings 
and the blur or impression produced on the eye by the blades 
when made to vibrate rapidly are widely separated, — ^the one\ 
blade and its blur being situated on the right side of the body \ 
and corresponding to the right wing, the other on the left \ 
and corresponding to the left wing. The right wing traverses \ 
and completely occupies the right half of a circle, and com- 
presses all the air contained within this space; the left 
wing occupying and working up all the air in the left and 
remaining half. The range or sweep of the two wings, when 
urged to their extreme limits, corresponds as nearly as may 
be to one entire circle^ (fig. 56, p. 120). By separating 
the blades of the screw, and causing them to reciprocate, 
a double result is produced, since the blades always act upon 
independent columns of air, and in no instance overlap or 
double upon each other. The advantages possessed by this 

1 Of this circle, the thorax may be regarded as forming the centre, the 
abdomen, which is always heavier than the head, tilting the body eligbtly In 
an upward direction. This tilting of the trunk fayonrs flight by causing the 
body to act after the manner of a kite. 
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arrangement are particularly evident when the motion is 
rapid. If the screw employed in navigation be driven beyond 
a certain speed, it cuts out the water contained within its 
blades ; the blades and the water revolving as a solid mass. 
Under these circumstances, the propelling power of the screw 
is diminished rather than increased. It is quite otherwise 
with the screws formed by the wings ; these, because of their 
reciprocating movements, becoming more and more effective 
in proportion as the speed is increased. As there seems to 
be no limit to the velocity with which the wings may be 
driven, and as increased velocity necessarily results in in- 
creased elevating, propelling, and sustaining power, we have 
here a striking example of the manner in which nature 
triumphs over art even in her most ingenious, skilful, and 
successful creations. 

4. The vanes or blades of the screw, as commonly con- 
structed, are fixed at a given angle, and consequently always 
strike at the same degree of obliquity. The speed, moreover, 
with which the blades are driven, is, as nearly as may be, 
uniform. In this arrangement power is lost, the two vanes 
striking after each other in the same manner, in the same 
direction, and almost at precisely the same moment, — no 
provision being made for increasing the angle, and the pro- 
pelling power, at one stage of the stroke, and reducing it at 
another, to diminish the amount of slip incidental to the 
arrangement. The wings, on the other hand, are driven at a 
varjring speed, and made to attack the air at a great variety 
of angles ; the angles which the pinions make with the hori- 
zon being gradually increased by the wings being made to 
rotate on their long axes during the down stroke, to increase the 
elevating and propelling power, and gradually decreased during 
the up stroke, to reduce the resistance occasioned by the wings 
during their ascent The latter movement increases the sustain' 
ing area by placing the wings in a more horizontal position. It 
follows from this arrangement that every particle of air within 
the wide range of the wings is separately influenced by them, 
both during their ascent and descent, — ^the elevating, propel- 
ling, and sustaining power being by this means increased to a 
maximum, while the slip or waftage is reduced to a minimum. 
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These results are further secured by the undulatory or waved 
track described by the wing during the down and up 
strokes. It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance that 
the wing, when not actually engaged as a propeller and eleva- 
tor, acts as a sustainer after the manner of a parachute. This 
it can readily do, alike from its form and the mode of its 
application, the double curve or spiral into which it is thrown 
in action enabling it to lay hold of the air with avidity, in 
wha^wever direction it is urged. I say " in whatever direction," 
because, even when it is being recovered or drawn off the 
wind during the back stroke, it is climbing a gradient which 
arches above the body to be elevated, and so prevents it firom 
falling. It is difficult to conceive a more admirable, simple, 
or effective arrangement, or one which would more thoroughly 
economize power. Indeed, a study of the spiral configuration 
of the wing, and its spiral, flail-like, lashing movements, in- 
volves some of the most profound problems in mathematics, 
— the curves formed by the pinion as a pinion anatomically, 
and by the pinion in action, or physiologically, being exceed- 
ingly elegant and infinitely varied ; these running into each 
other, and merging and blending, to consummate the triple 
function of elevating, propelling^ and sustaining. 

Other differences might be pointed out ; but the foregoing 
embrace the more fundamental and striking. Enough, more- 
ov'er, has probably been said to show that it is to wing- 
structures and wing-movements the aeronaut must direct his 
attention, if he would learn " the way of an eagle in the air," 
and if he would rise upon the whirlwind in accordance with 
natural laws. 

The Wing at all times tJurro^ighly under control, — ^The wing 
is moveable in all parts, and can be wielded intelligently 
even to its extremity ; a circumstance which enables the 
insect, bat, and bird to rise upon the air and tread it as a 
master — to subjugate it in fact. The wing, no doubt, abstracts 
an upward anJ onward recoil from the air, but in doing this 
it exercises a BrJective and controlling power ; it seizes one 
current, evades aii other, and creates a third; it feels and 
paws the ail as a quadruped would feel and paw a treacherous 
yielding surfaca It is not difficult to comprehend why this 
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should be so. If the flying creature is living, endowed with 
volition, and capable of directing its own course, it is surely 
more reasonable to suppose that it transmits to its travelling 
surfaces the peculiar movements necessary to progression, than 
that those movements should be the result of impact from 
fortuitous currents which it has no means of regulating. That 
the bird, e.g. requires to control the wing, and that the wing 
requires to be in a condition to obey the behests of the will 
of the bird, is pretty evident from the fact that most of our 
domestic fowls can fly for considerable distances when they 
are young and when their wings are flexible ; whereas when 
they are old and the wings stifi", they either do not fly at all 
or only for short distances, and with great difficulty. This 
is particularly the case with tame swans. This remark also 
holds true of the steamer or race-horse duck (Anas hracky- 
vtera), the younger specimens of which only are volant. In 
older birds the wings become too rigid and the bodies too 
heavy for flight. Who that has watched a sea-mew struggling 
bravely with the storm, could doubt for an instant that the 
wings and feathers of the wings are under control ] The whole 
bird is an embodiment of animation and power. The intelli- 
gent active eye, the easy, graceful, oscillation of the head and 
neck, the folding or partial folding of one or both wings, nay 
more, the slight tremor or quiver of the individual feathers 
of parts of the wings so rapid, that only an experienced eye 
can detect it, all confirm the belief that the living wing has 
not only the power of directing, controlling, and utilizing 
natural currents, but of creating and utilizing artificial ones. 
But for this power, what would enable the bat and bird to 
rise and fly in a calm, or steer their course in a gale 1 It is 
erroneous to suppose that anything is left to chance where 
living organisms are concerned, or that animals endowed with 
volition and travelling surfaces should be denied the privilege 
of controlling the movements of those surfaces quite independ- 
ently of the medium on which they are destined to operate. 
I will never forget the gratification afforded me on one occa- 
sion at Carlow (Ireland) by the flight of a pair of magnificent 
swans. The birds flew towards and past me, my attention 
having been roused by a peculiarly loud whistling noise 
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made by their wings. They flew about fifteen yards from the 
ground, and as their pinions were urged not much faster than 
those of the heron,^ I had abundant leisure for studying their 
movements. The sight was very imposing, and as novel as it 
was grand. I had seen nothing before, and certainly have 
seen nothing since that could convey a more elevated concep- 
tion of the prowess and guiding power which birds may 
exert. What particularly struck me was the perfect command 
they seemed to have over themselves and the medium they 
navigated. They had their wmgs and bodies visibly under 
control, and the air was attacked in a manner and with an 
energy which left little doubt in my mind that it played quite 
a subordinate part in the great problem before me. The 
necks of the birds were stretched out, and their bodies to a 
great extent rigid. They advanced with a steady, stately 
motion, and swept past with a vigour and force which greatly 
impressed, and to a certain extent overawed, me. Their 
flight was what one could imagine that of a flying machine 
constructed in accordance with natural laws would be.* 

The Natural fFing, wlien elevated and depressed^ must move 
forwards-. — It is a condition of natural wings, and of artificial 
wings constructed on the principle of living wings, that when 

^ I have frequently timed the beats of the wings of the Common Heron 
{Ardea cinerea) in a heronry at Warren Point. In March 1869 I was pUwed 
under unusually favourable circumstances for obtaining tmstworthy reantta. 
I timed one bird high up over a lake in the vicinity of the heronry for fifty 
seconds, and found that in that period it made fifty down and fifty np strokes ; 
i.e. one down and one up stroke per second. I timed another one in the 
heronry itself. It was snowing at the time (March 1869), but the birds, not> 
withstanding the inclemency of the weather and the early time of the year, 
were actively engaged in hatching, and required to be driven Arom their 
nests on the top of the larch trees by knocking against the trunks thereof with 
large sticks. One unusually anxious mother refused to leave the immediate 
neighbourhood of the tree containing her tender charge, and circled round and 
round it right overhead. I timed this biixl for ten seconds, and found that 
she made ten down and ten up strokes ; i.e. one down and one np stroka 
per second precisely as before. I have therefore no hesitation in aflkming 
that the heron, in ordinary flight, makes exactly sixty down and sixty up 
strokes per minute. The heron, however, like all other birds when porsaed 
or agitated, has the power of greatly augmenting the number of beats made 
uy its wings. 

' The above observation was made at Carlow on the Barrow in Ootolni 
1867j and the account of it is taken fiom my note-book. 
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forcibly elevated or depressed, even in a strictly vertical 
direction, they inevitably dart forward. This is well shown 
in fig. 81. 




Fig. 81. 



If, for example, the wing is suddenly depressed in a vertical 
direction, as represented at a b, it at once darts downwards 
and forwards in a curve to c, thus converting the vertical 
down stroke into a down oblique forward stroke. If, again, the 
wing be suddenly elevated in a strictly vertical direction, as 
at c d, the wing as certainly darts upwards and forwards in 
a curve to e, thus converting the vertical up stroke into an 
upivard oblique foncard stroke. The same thing happens when 
the wing is depressed from e to /, and elevated from g to h. 
In both cases the wing describes a waved track, as shown at 
^ ^9 9 *> which clearly proves that the wing strikes downwards 
and fonmrds during the down stroke, and upwards and forwards 
during the up stroke. The wing, in fact, is always advancing ; 
its under surface attacking the air like a boy's kite. If, on 
the other hand, the wing be forcibly depressed, as indicated 
by the heavy waved line a c, and left to itself, it will as surely 
rise again and describe a waved track, as shown at c e. This 
it does by rotating on its long axis, and in virtue of its flexi- 
bility and elasticity, aided by the recoil obtained from the 
air. In other words, it is not necessary to elevate the wing 
forcibly in the direction cd to obtain the upward and forward 
movement c e. One single impulse communicated at a causes 
the wing to travel to 6, and a second impulse communicated 
at e causes it to travel to i. It follows from this that a series 
of vigorous down impulses would, if a certain interval were 
allowed to elapse between them, beget a corresponding series of 
up impulses, in accordance with the law of action and re- 
action ; the wing and the air under these circumstances being 
alternately active and passive. I say if a certain interval 
were allowed to elapse between every two down strokes, but 
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this is practicallj' impossible, as the wing is driven with such 
velocity that there is positively no time to waste in waiting 
for the purely mechanical ascent of the wing. That the- 
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ascent of the pinion is not, and ought not to be entirely due 
to the reaction of the air, is proved by the fact that in flying 
creatures (certainly in the bat and bird) there are distinct 
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elevator muscles and elastic ligaments delegated to the per- 
formance of this function. ' The reaction of the air is there- 
fore only one of the forces employed in elevating the wing ; 
the others, as I shall show presently, are vital and vito- 
mechanical in their nature. The falling downwards and for- 
wards of the body when the wings are ascending also contri- 
bute to this result. 

The Wing ascends when the Body descends, and vice versl — 
As the body of the insect, bat, and bird falls forwards in a 
curve when the wing ascends, and is elevated in a curve when 
the wing descends, it follows that the trunk of the animal is 
urged along a waved line, as represented at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 of 
fig. 81, p. 157 ; the waved line a c e gi of the same figure 
giving the track made by the wing. I have distinctly seen 
the alternate rise and fall of the body and wing when watch- 
ing the flight of the gull from the stem of a steam-boat. 

The direction of the stroke in the insect, as has been already 
explained, is much more horizontal than in the bat or bird 
(compare figs, 82 and 83 with figs. 64, 65, and 66, p. 139). In 
either case, however, the down stroke must be delivered in a 
more or less forward direction. This is necessary for support 
and propulsion. A horizontal to-and-fro movement will elevate, 
and an up-and-down vertical movement propel, but an oblique 
forward motion is requisite for progressive flight. 

In all wings, whatever their position during the intervals 
of rest, and whether in one piece or in many, this feature is 
to be observed in flight. The wings are slewed downwards 
and forwards, i.e. they are carried more or less in the direc- 
tion of the head during their descent, and reversed or carried 
in an opposite direction during their ascent. In stating that 
the wings are carried away from the head during the back 
stroke, I wish it to be understood that they do not therefore 
necessarily travel backwards in space when the insect is flying 
forwards. On the contrary, the wings, as a rule, move for- 
ward in curves, both during the down and up strokes. The 
fact is, that the wings at their roots are hinged and geared to 
the trunk so loosely, that the body is free to oscillate in a 
forward or backward direction, or in an up, down, or oblique 
direction. As a consequence of this freedom of movement. 
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and as a consequence likewise of the speed at which the insect 
is travelling, the wings during the back stroke are for the 
most part actually travelling forwards. This is accounted for 
by the fact, that the body falls downwards and forwards in a 
curve during the up or return stroke of the wings, ^nd be- 
cause the horizontal speed attained by the body is as a rule 
so much greater than that attained by the wings, that the 
latter are never allowed time to travel backward, the lesser 
movement being as it were swallowed up by the greater. For 
a similar reason, the passenger of a steam-ship may travel 
rapidly in the direction of the stem of the vessel, and yet be 
carried forward in space, — the ship sailing much quicker than 
he can walk. While the wing is descending, it is rotating 
upon its root as a centre (short axis). It is also, and this is 
a most important point, rotating upon its anterior margin 
(long axis), in such a manner as to cause the several parts 
of the wing to assume various angles of inclination with th« 
horizon. 

Figs. 84 and 85 supply the necessary illustration. 



Fig. 84. 
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Fio. 85. 

In flexion, as a rule, the under surface of the wing (fig. 84 
a) is arranged in the same plane with the body, both being in 
a line with or making a slight angle with the horizon (x x)} 

' It happens occasionally in insects that the posterior margin of the wing 
is on a higher level than the anterior one towards the termination of the up 
stroke. In such cases the posterior margin is suddenly rotated in a downward 
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When the wing is made to descend, it gradually, in virtue of 
its simultaneously rotating upon its long and short axes, 
makes a certain angle with the horizon as represented at b. 
The angle is increased at the termination of the down stroke 
as shown at c, so that the wing, particularly its posterior 
margin, during its descent (A), is screwed or crushed down 
upon the air with its concave or biting surface directed for- 
wards and towards the earth. The same phenomena are 
indicated at a b c of fig. 85, but in this figure the wing is 
represented as travelling more decidedly forwards during its 
descent, and this is characteristic of the down stroke of the 
insect's wing — the stroke in the insect being delivered in a 
very oblique and more or less horizontal direction (figs. 64, 
65, and 66, p. 139 ; fig. 71, p. 144). The forward travel of 
the wing during its descent has the effect of diminishing the 
angles made by the under surface of the wing with the hori- 
zon. Compare bed of fig. 85 with the same letters of fig. 84. 
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Fig. 86. 



At fig. 88 (p. 166) the angles for a similar reason are still 
further diminished. This figure (88) gives a very accurate 
idea of the kite-like action of the wing both during its 
descent and ascent. 

The downward screwing of the posterior margin of the 

and forward direction at the beginning of the down stroke — the downward and 
forward rotation securing additional elevating power for the wing. The pos- 
terior margin of the wing in bats and birds, unless they are flying downwards, 
never rises above the anterior one, either during the up or down stroke. 

L 
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wing during the down stroke is well seen in the dragon-fly, 
represented at fig. 86, p. 161. 

Here the arrows rs indicate the range of the wing. At 
the beginning of the down stroke the upper or dorsal sur- 
face of the wing {i d f) is inclined slightly upwards and for- 
wards. As the wing descends the posterior margin {if) 
twists and rotates round the anterior margin {i d), and greatly 
increases the angle of inclination as seen at ij, g h. This rota- 
tion of the posterior margin (if) round the anterior margin 
(g h) has the effect of causing the different portions of the under 
surface of the wing to assume various angles of inclination 
with the horizon, the wing attacking the air like a boy's kite. 
The angles are greatest towards the root of the wing and least 
towards the tip. They accommodate themselves to the speed 
at which the different parts of the wing travel— a smaU 
angle with a high speed giving the same amount of buoying 
power as a larger angle with a diminished speed. The screw- 
ing of the under surface of the wing (particularly the posterior 
margin) in a downward direction during the down stroke is 
necessary to insure the necessary upward recoil; the wing 
being made to swing downwards and forwards pendulum 
fashion, for the purpose of elevating the body, which it does by 
acting upon the air as a long lever, and after the manner of a 
kite. During the down stroke the wing is active, the air passiva 
In other words, the wing is depressed by a purely vital act. 

The down stroke is readUy explained, and its results 
upon the body obvious. The real difficulty begins with 
the up or return stroke. If the wing was simply lo travel in 
an upward and backward direction from c to a of fig. 84, 
p. 1 60, it is evident that it would experience much resistance 
from the superimposed air, and thus the advantages secured 
by the descent of the wing would be lost. What really 
happens is this. The wing does not travel upwards and 
backwards in the direction cba of fig. 84 (the body, be it 
remembered, is advancing) but upwards and fomjbards in the 
direction c d ef g. This is brought about in the following 
manner. The wing is at right angles to the horizon (a; a^ at 
c. It is therefore caught by the air at the point (2) because 
of the more or less horizontal travel of the body ; the elastic 
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ligaments and other structures combined with the resistance 
experienced from the air rotating the posterior or thin 
margin of the pinion in an upward direction, as shown at 
defg and dfg of figs. 84 and 85, p. 160. The wing by 
this partly vital and partly mechanical arrangement is rotated 
off the wind in such a manner as to keep its dorsal or non- 
biting surface directed upwards, while its concave or biting 
surface is directed downwards. The wing, in short, has its 
planes so arranged, and its angles so adjusted to the speed 
at which it is travelling, that it darts up a gradient like a 
true kite, as shown at c d e f g oi figs. 84 and 85, p. 160, 
or ghi of fig. 88, p. 166. The wing consequently ele- 
vates and propels during its ascent as well as during its 
descent. It is, in fact, a kite during both the down and up 
strokes. The ascent of the wing is greatly assisted by the 
forward travel^ and downward and forward fall of the body. 
This view will be readily understood by supposing, what is 
really the case, that the wing is more or less fixed by the air 
in space at the point indicated by 2 of figs. 84 and 85, p. 
160; the body, the instant the wing is fixed, falling down- 
wards and forwards in a curve, which, of course, is equivalent 
to placing the wing above, and, so to speak, behind the volant 
animal — in other words, to elevating the wing preparatory to 
a second down stroke, as seen at g of the figures referred to 
(figs. 84 and 85). The ascent and descent of the wing is 
always very much greater than that of the body, from the fact 
of the pinion acting as a long lever. The peculiarity of the 
wing consists in its being a flexible lever which acts upon 
yielding fulcra (the air), the body participating in, and to a 
certain extent perpetuating, the movements originally produced 
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by the pinion. The part which the body performs in flight is 
indicated at fig. 87. At a the body is depressed, the wing 
being elevated and ready to make the down stroke at h. The 
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wing descends in the direction cd, but the moment it begins 
to descend the body moves upwards and forwards (see arrows) 
in a curved line to e. As the wing is attached to the body 
the wing is made gradually to assume the position /. The 
body (e), it will be observed, is now on a higher level than 
the wing (/) ; the under surface of the latter being so adjusted 
that it strikes upwards and forwards as a kite. It is thus 
that the wing sustains and propels during the up stroke. The 
body (e) now falls downwards and forwards in a curved line 
to g, and in doing this it elevates or assists in elevating the 
wing to j. The pinion is a second time depressed in the 
direction h I, which has the effect of forcing the body along a 
waved track and in an upward direction until it reaches the 
point m. The ascent of the body and the descent of the 
wing take place simultaneously (m n). The body and wing, 
are alternately above and beneath a given line x ol, 

A careful study of figs. 84, 85, 86, and 87, pp. 160, 161, 
and 163, shows the great importance of the twisted configura- 
tion and curves peculiar to the natural wing. If the wing 
was not curved in every direction it could not be rolled on 
and off the wind during the down and up strokes, as seen 
more particularly at fig. 87, p. 163. This, however, is a vital 
point in progressive flight. The wing (6) is rolled on to the 
wind in the direction h a, its under concave or biting sui&ce 
being crushed hard down with the effect of elevating the body 
to e. The body falls to ^, and the wing (/) is rolled off the 
wind in the direction /j, and elevated until it assumes the 
position y. The elevation of the wing is effected partly by 
the fall of the body, partly by the action of the elevator 
muscles and elastic ligaments, and partly by the reaction of 
the air, operating on its under or concave biting surface. 
The wing is therefore to a certain extent resting during the 
up stroke. 

The concavo-convex form of the wing is admirably adapted 
for the purposes of flight. In fact, the power which the wing 
possesses of always keeping its concave or under surface 
directed downwards and forwards enables it to seize the air at 
every stage of both the up and down strokes so as to supply 
a persistent buoyancy. The action of the natural wing is 
accompanied by remarkably little slip — the elasticity of the 
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organ, the resiliency of the air, and the shortening and 
elongating of the elastic ligaments and muscles all co-operating 
and reciprocating in such a manner that the descent of the 
wing elevates the body; the descent of the body, aided by the 
reaction of the air and the shortening of the elastic ligaments 
and muscles, elevating the wing. The wing during the up 
stroke arches above the body after the manner of a parachute, 
and prevents the body from falling. The sympathy which 
exists between the parts of a flying animal and the air on 
which it depends for support and progress is consequently of 
the most intimate character. 

The up stroke {B, D of figs. 84 and 85, p. 160), as will 
be seen from the foregoing account, is a compound movement 
due in some measure to recoil or resistance on the part of the 
air ; to the shortening of the muscles, elastic ligaments, and 
other vital structures ; to th« elasticity of the wing ; and to 
the falling of the body in a downward and forward direction. 
The wing may be regarded as rotating during the down 
stroke upon 1 of figs. 84 and 85, p. 160, which may be taken 
to represent the long and short axes of the wing; and during 
the up stroke upon 2, which may be taken to represent the 
yielding fulcrum furnished by the air. A second pulsation is 
indicated by the numbers 3 and 4 of the same figures (84, 85). 

The Wing acts upon yielding Fulcra. — The chief peculiarity 
of the wing, as has been stated, consists in its being a twisted 
flexible lever specially constructed to act upon yielding 
fulcra (the air). The points of contact of the wing with the 
air are represented at abcdefghijkl respectively of 
figs. 84 and 85, p. 160; and the imaginary points of rotation 
of the wing upon its long and short axes at 1, 2, 3, and 4 of 
the same figures. The assumed points of rotation advance from 
1 to 3 and from 2 to 4 (vide arrows marked r and s, fig. 85); 
these constituting the steps or pulsations of the wing. The 
actual poin,ts of rotation correspond to the little loops abed 
fghijl of fig. 85. The wing descends at A and C, and 
ascends at B and D, 

The Wing acts as a true Kite both dwring the Down and Up 
Strokes. — K, as I have endeavoured to explain, the wing, even 
when elevated and depressed in a strictly vertical direction, 
inevitably and invariably darts forward, it follows as a con- 
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sequence that the wing, as already partly explained, flies 
forward as a true kite, both during the down and up strokes, 
as shown dXcdefghijklm of fig. 88; and that its under 
concave or biting surface, in virtue of the forward travel 
communicated to it by the body in motion, is closely applied 
to the air, both during its ascent and descent — a fact hitherto 
overlooked, but one of considerable importance, as showing 
how the wing furnishes a persistent buoyancy, alike when it 
rises and falls. 



In fig. 88 the greater iinpulse communicated during the 
down stroke is indicated by the double dotted lines. The 
angle made by the wing with the horizon {a h) is constantly 
varying, as a comparison of c with d, d with e, e with /, / 
with g, g with A, and h with i will show ; these letters having 
reference to supposed transverse sections of the wing. This 
figure also shows that the convex or non-biting surface of the 
wing is always directed upwards, so as to avoid unnecessary 
resistance on the part of the air to the wing during its ascent; 
whereas the concave or biting surface is always directed down- 
wards, so as to enable the wing to contend successfully with 
gravity. 

JVhere tlie Kite fm-med hy the Wing differs from the Bo^s Kite. 
—The natural kite formed by the wing differs from the arti- 
ficial kite only in this, that the former is capable of being 
moved in all its parts, and is more or less flexible and elastic, 
the latter being comparatively rigid. The flexibility and 
elasticity of the kite formed by the natural wing is rendered 
necessary by the fact that the wing is articulated or hinged 
at its root ; its different parts travelling at various degrees of 
speed in proportion as they are removed from the axis of 
rotation. Thus the tip of the wing travels through a much 
greater space in a given time than a portion nearer the root. 
If the wing was not flexible and elastic, it would be impossible 
to reverse it at the end of the up and down strokes, so as to 
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produce a continuous vibration. The wing is also practically 
hinged along its anterior margin, so that the posterior margin 
of the wing travels through a greater space in a given time 
than a portion nearer the anterior margin (fig. 80, p. 149). 
The compound rotation of the wing is greatly facilitated by the 
wing being flexible and elastic. This causes the pinion to twist 
upon its long axis during its vibration, as already stated. The 
twisting is partly a vital, and partly a mechanical act ; that 
is, it is occasioned in part by the action of the muscles, in part 
by the reaction of the air, and in part by the greater momen- 
tum acquired by the tip and posterior margin of the wing, 
as compared with the root and anterior margin ; the speed 
acquired by the tip and posterior margin causing them to 
reverse always subsequently to the root and anterior margin, 
which has the efi-ect of throwing the anterior and posterior 
margins of the wing into figure-of-8 curves. It is in this way 
that the posterior margin of the outer portion of the wing is 
made to incline forwards at the end of the down stroke, when 
the anterior margin is inclined backwards; the posterior 
margin of the outer portion of the wing being made to 
incline backwards at the end of the up stroke, when a cor- 
responding portion of the anterior margin is inclined forwards 
(figs. 69 and 70, g,a, p. 141 ; fig. 86,;,/, p. 161). 

The Angles formed by the Wing during its Vibrations, — Not 
the least interesting feature of the compound rotation of the 
wing— of the varjdng degrees of speed attained by its different 
parts— and of the twisting or plaiting of the posterior margin 
around the anterior, — is the great variety of kite-like surfaces 
developed upon its dorsal and ventral aspects. Thus the tip 
of the wing forms a kite which is inclined upwards, forwards, 
and outwards, while the root forms a kite which is inclined 
upwards, forwards, and inwards. The angles made by the 
tip and outer portions of the wing with the horizon are less 
than those made by the body or central part of the wing, and 
those made by the body or central part less than those made 
by the root and inner portions. The angle of inclination 
peculiar to any portion of the wing increases as the speed 
peculiar to said portion decreases, and vice versd. The wing 
is consequently mechanically perfect ; the angles made by its 
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several parts with the horizon being accurately adjusted to 
the speed attained by its diflferent portions during its travel 
to and fro. From this it follows that the air set m motion 
by one part of the wing is seized upon and utilized by 
another ; the inner and anterior portions of the wing supply- 
ing, as it were, currents for the outer and posterior portions. 
This results from the wing always forcing the air outwards 
and backwards. These statements admit of direct proof, and 
I have frequently satisfied myself of their exactitude by ex- 
periments made with natural and artificial wings. 

In the bat and bird, the twisting of the wing upon its long 
axis is more of a vital and less of a mechanical act than in 
the insect ; the muscles which regulate the vibration of the 
pinion in the former (bat and bird), extending quite to the 
tip of the wing (fig. 95, p. 175 ; figs. 82 and 83, p. 158). 

The Body and Wings move in opposite Curves, — I have stated 
that the wing advances in a waved line, as shown B.t acegi 
of fig. 81, p. 157; and similar remarks are to be made of 
the body as indicated at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 of that figure. Thus, 
when the wing descends in the curved line a c, it elevates 
the body in a corresponding but minor curved line, as at 
1, 2 ; when, on the other hand, the wing ascends in the 
curved line c e, the body descends in a corresponding but 
smaller curved line (2, 3), and so on ad infinitum. The un- 
dulations made by the body are so trifling when compared 
with those made by the wing, that they are apt to be 
overlooked. They are, however, deserving of attention, as 
they exercise an important influence on the undulations made 
by the wing; the body and wiug swinging forward alternately, 
the one rising when the other is falling, and vice versd. 
Flight may be regarded as the resultant of three forces : — the 
muscular and elastic force^ residing in the wing, which causes 
the pinion to act as a true kite, both during the down and up 
strokes; the weight of the hody, which becomes a force the 
instant the trunk is lifted from the ground, from its tendency 
to fall downwards and forwards ; and the recoil obtained from 
the air by the rapid action of the wing. These three forces 
may be said to be active and passive by turns. 

When a bird rises from the ground it runs for a short 
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distance, or throws its body into the air by a sudden leap, 
the wings being simultaneously elevated. When the body is 
fairly oflf the ground, the wings are made to descend with 
great vigour, and by their action to continue the upward 
impulse secured by the preliminary run or leap. The body 
then falls in a curve downwards and forwards ; the wings, 
partly by the faU of the body, partly by the reaction of the 
air on their under surface, and partly by the shortening of 
the elevator muscles and elastic ligaments, being placed above 
and to some extent behind the bird — ^in other words, elevated. 
The second down stroke is now given, and the wings again 
elevated as explained, and so on in endless succession ; the 
body falling when the wings are being elevated, and mce 
versd (fig. 81, p. 157). When a long-winged oceanic bird 
rises from the sea, it uses the' tips of its wings as levers for 
forcing the body up ; the points of the pinions suffering no 
injury from being brought violently in contact with the 
water. A bird caimot be said to be flying until the trunk is 
swinging forward in space and taking part in the movement. 
The hawk, when fixed in the air over its quarry, is simply 
supporting itself. To fly, in the proper acceptation of the 
term, implies to support and propel. This constitutes the 
difference between a bird and a baUoon. The bird can 
elevate and carry itself forward, the balloon can simply elevate 
itself, and must rise and fall ia a straight Une in the absence 
of currents. When the gannet throws itself from a cliff, the 
inertia of the trunk at once comes into play, and relieves the 
bird from those herculean exertions required to raise it from 
the water when it is once fairly settled thereon. A swallow 
dropping from the eaves of a house, or a bat from a tower, 
afford illustrations of the same principle. Many insects 
launch themselves into space prior to flight. Some, however, 
do not. Thus the blow-fly can rise from a level surface when 
its legs are removed. This is accounted for by the greater 
amplitude and more horizontal play of the insect's wing as 
compared with that of the bat and bird, and likewise by the 
remarkable reciprocating power which the insect wing pos- 
sesses when the body of the insect is not moving forwards 
(figs. 67, 68, 69, and 70 p. 141). When a beetle attempts 
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to fly from the hand, it extends its front legs and flexes 
the back ones, and tilts its head and thorax upwards, so 
as exactly to resemble a horse in the act of rising from the 
ground. This preliminary over, whirr go its wings with im- 
mense velocity, and in an almost horizontal direction, the 
body being inclined more or less vertically. The insect rises 
very slowly, and often requires to make several attempts 
before it succeeds in launching itself into the air. I could 
never detect any pressure communicated to the hand when 
the insect was leaving it, from which I infer that it does not 
leap into the air. The bees, I am disposed to believe, also 
rise without anything in the form of a leap or spring. I 
have often watched them leaving the petals of flowers, and 
they always appeared to me to elevate themselves by the steady 
play of their wings, which was the more necessary, as the sur- 
face from which they rose was in many cases a yielding surface. 

The Wings of Insects, Bats, and Birds. 

Elytra or Wing-cases, MemhraTWus Wings — iJmr shape and 
uses. — The wings of insects consist either of one or two pairs. 
When two pairs are present, they are divided into an ante- 
rior or upper pair, and a posterior or under pair. In some 
instances the anterior pair are greatly modified, and present 
a corneous condition. When so modified, they cover the 
under wings when the insect is reposing, and have from 
this circumstance been named elytra, from the Greek iXvrpoVy 
a sheath. The anterior wings are dense, rigid, and opaque 
in the beetles (fig. 89, r) ; solid in one part and membran- 
aceous in another in the water-bugs (fig. 90, r) ; more or less 
membranous throughout in the grasshoppers ; and completely 
membranous in the dragon-flies (fig. 91, 6 6, p. 172). The 
superior or upper wings are inclined at a certain angle when 
extended, and are indirectly connected with flight in the 
beetles, water-bugs, and grasshoppers. They are actively 
engaged in this function in the dragon-flies and butterflies. 
The elytra or anterior wings are frequently employed as aus- 
tainers or gliders in flight,^ the posterior wings acting more 

1 That the elytra take part in flight is proved by this, that when they 
are removed, flight is in many cases destroyed. 
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particularly as elevators and propellers. In such cases the elytra 
are twisted upon themselves after the maimer of winga. 
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The -vrings of insects present different degrees of opacity — 
those of the moths and butterflies being non-traDBparent; 
those of the dragon-flies, bees, and common flies presenting a 
dehcate, fllmy, gossamer-like appearance. The wings in every 
case are composed of a dupLicature of the integument or in- 
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vesting membrane, and are strengthened in various directions 
by a system of hollow, homy tubes, known to entomologists 
as the neurse or nervures. The nervures taper towards the 
extremity of the wing, and are strongest towards its root and 
anterior margin, where they supply the place of the aim in 
bats and birds. They are variously arranged. In the beetles 
they pursue a somewhat longitudinal course, and are jointed to 
admit of the wing being folded up transversely beneath the 
elytra.^ In the locusts the nervures divei^ ftom a common 
centre, after the manner of a fan, ao that by ' their aid the wing 
is crushed up or expanded as required ; whilst in the dragon-fly, 
< The vings of tbe Maj-lly are folded longittidiiiall; and traniTenelf, m 
that they are crnmpled up into little squares. 
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where no folding is requisite, they form an exquisitely reti- 
culated structure. The nervures, it may be remarked, are 
strongest in the beetles, where the body is heavy and the 
wing small. They decrease in thickness as those conditions 
are reversed, and entirely disappear in the minute chalcis and 
psilus.^ The function of the nervures is not ascertained ; but 
as they contain spiral vessels which apparently communicate 
with the tracheae of the trunk, some have regarded them as 
being connected with the respiratory system; whilst other? 
have looked upon them as the receptacles of a subtle fluid, 
which the insect can introduce and withdraw at pleasure to 
obtain the requisite degree of expansion and tension in the 
wing. Neither hypothesis is satisfactory, as respiration and 
flight can be performed in their absence. They appear to 
me, when present, rather to act as mechanical stays or 
stretchers, in virtue of their rigidity and elasticity alone, — 
their arrangement being such that they admit of the wing 
being folded in various directions, if necessary, during flexion, 
and give it the requisite degree of firmness during extension. 
They are, therefore, in every respect analogous to the skeleton 
of the wing in the bat and bird. In those wings which, 
during the period of repose, are folded up beneath the elytra, 
the mere extension of the wing in the dead insect, where no 
injection of fluid can occur, causes the nervures to fall into 
position, and the membranous portions of the wing to unfurl 
or roll out precisely as in the living insect, and as happens in 
the bat and bird. This result is obtained by the spiral arrange- 
ment of the nervures at the root of the wing; the anterior ner- 
vure occupying a higher position than that further back, as in 
the leaves of a fan. The spiral arrangement occurring at 
the root extends also to the margins, so that wings which fold 
up or close, as well as those which do not, are twisted upon 
themselves, and present a certain degree of convexity on their 
superior or upper surface, and a corresponding concavity on 
their inferior or under surface; their free edges supplying 
those fine curves which act with such efiicacy upon the air, 
in obtaining the maximum of resistance and the minimum 
of displacement ; or what is the same thing, the maximum 
of support with the minimum of slip (figs. 92 and 93). 

1 Kirby and Spence, vol. ii. 5th ed., p. 352. 
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The wings of insects can be made to oscillate within i^ven 
areas anteriorly, posteriori)-, or centrally with regard to the 
plane of the body; or in intermediate positions with r^jard to 
it and a perpendicular line. The wing or wings of the one 
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side can likewise bo made to move independently of those of 
the opposite side, so that the centre of gravity, which, in 
insects, bats, and birds, is suspended, is not disturbed in the 
endless evolutions involved in ascending, descending, and 
wheeling. Tlie centre of gravity varies in insects according 
to the shape of the body, the length and shape of tfie 
limbs and antennie, and the position, shape, and size of the 
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pinionB. It is corrected in aome by curving the body, in 
vthers by bending or etraightening the limba and antennse, 
but principally in all by the judicious play of the wings 
themselves. 

The wing of the bat and bird, like that of the insect, ia 
concavo-eouvex, and more or less twisted upon itself (figs. 
'J4, 95, 96, and 97). 




giQ (Ifc); the HntJ^rlor and iHisteiinr uiAiglHH twing Mrauged in difffinnt 

The twisting is in a great measure owing to the manner in 
wlui;h the bones of the wing are twisted upon themselves, and 
tlie spiral nature of their articular surfaces ; the long axes of 
the joints always intersecting each other at nearly right angles. 
As a result of this disposition of the articular surfaces, the 
wing is shot out or extended, and retracted or flexed in a 
variable plane, the bones of the wing rotating in the direction 
(if their length during either movement. This secondary 
action, or the revolving of the component bones upon their 
own axes, is of the greatest importance in the movements of 
the wing, as it communicates to the hand and forearm, and 
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consequently to the membrane or feathers vhich they bear, 
tbe precise angles necessary for flight It, ia fact, insnres 
that the fring, and the curtain, sail, or fringe of the wing 
shall be screwed into and down upon the air in extension, 
and unscrewed or withdrawn from it during flexion. The 
wing of the bat and bird may therefore be compared to a 
huge gimlet or auger, the axis of the gimlet representing the 
bones of the wing , the flanges or spiral thread of the gunlet 
the frenum or aad (figs. 95 and 97). 
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The Wings or Bats. 

The Bones nf Ihe Wing of (he Bat— the spiral amfiguratUm 
of their articular surfaces. ^lite bones of the arm and hand 
are especially deserving of attention. The humerus (fig. 
17, r, p. 36) is short and powerful, and twisted upon itself 
to the extent of something less than a quarter of a tura. 
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As a consequence, the long axis of the shoulder-joint is nearly 
at right angles to that of the elbow-joint. Similar remarks 
may be made regarding the radius (the principal bone of 
the forearm) (d), and the second and third metacarpal Iwnes 
with their phalanges (e /), all of which are greatly elongated, 
and give strength aud rigidity to the anterior or thick 
margin of the wing. The articular surfaces of the bones 
alluded to, as well as of the other bones of the hand, are 
spirally disposed with reference to each other, the long axes 
of the joints intersecting at nearly right angles. The object 
of this arrangement is particularly evident when the wing of 
the living bat, or of one recently dead, is extended and flexed 
as in flight. 

In the flexed state the wing is greatly reduced in size, its 
under surface being nearly parallel with the plane of progres- 
sion. When the wing is fiilly extended its under surface 
makes a certain angle with the horizon, the wing being then 
in a position to give the down stroke, which is delivered 
dovmwards and forwards, as in the insect. When extension 
takes place the elbow-joint is depressed and carried forwards, 
the wrist elevated and carried backwards, the metacarpo- 
phalangeal joints lowered and inclined forwards, and the 
distal phalangeal joints slightly raised and carried backwards. 
The movement of the bat's wing in extension is consequently 
a spiral one, the spiral running alternately from below up- 
wards and forwards, and from above downwards and back- 
wards (compare with fig. 79, p. 147). As the bones of the 
arm, forearm, and hand rotate on their axes during the exten- 
sile act, it follows that the posterior or thin margin of the 
wing is rotated in a downward direction (the anterior or 
thick one being rotated in an opposite direction) until the 
wing makes an angle of something like 30° with the horizon, 
which, as I have already endeavoured to show, is the greatest 
angle made by the wing in flight. The action of the bat's 
wing at the shoulder is particularly free, partly because the 
shoulder-joint is universal in its nature, and partly because the 
scapula participates in the movements of this region. The 
freedom of action referred to enables the bat not only to 
rotate and twist its wing as a whole, with a view to dimin- 

M 
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ishing and increasing the angle which its under surface makes 
with the horizon, but to elevate and depress the wing, and 
move it in a forward and backward direction. The rotatory 
or twisting movement of the wing is an essential feature in 
flight, as it enables the bat (and this holds true also of the 
insect and bird) to balance itself with the utmost exactitude, 
and to change its position and centre of gravity with mar- 
vellous dexterity. The movements of the shoulder-joint are 
restrained within certain limits by a system of check-ligaments, 
and by the coracoid and acromian processes of the scapula. 
The wing is recovered or flexed by the action of elastic liga- 
ments which extend between the shoulder, elbow, and wrist. 
Certain elastic and fibrous structures situated between the 
fingers and in the substance of the wing generally take part 
in flexion. The bat flies with great ease and for lengthened 
periods. Its flight is remarkable for its softness, in which 
respect it surpasses the owl and the other nocturnal birds. 
The action of the wing of the bat, and the movements of 
its component bones, are essentially the same as in the bird. 

The Wings of Birds. 

The Bones of the Wing of the Bird — their ArticulaT Sur- 
faces, Movements, etc, — The humerus, or arm-bone of the 
wing, is supported by three of the trunk-bones, viz. the 
scapula or shoulder-blade, the clavicle or collar-bone, also 
called the furculum,^ and the coracoid bone, — ^these three 
converging to form a point (Tappui, or centre of support for 
the head of the humerus, which is received in facettes or 
depressions situated on the scapula and coracoid. In order 
that the wing may have an almost unlimited range of motion, 
and be wielded after the manner of a flail, it is articulated to 
the trunk by a somewhat lax universal joints which pennits 

^ The farcnla are nsually united to the anterior part of the stenmm bj 
ligament ; bnt in birds of powerful flight, where the wings are habitually 
extended for gliding and sailing, as in the frigate-bird, the union is osseous in 
its nature. "In the frigate-bird the furcula are likewise anchylosed witb 
tLe coracoid bones. "—Comp. Anat. and Phys. of Vertebrates^ by Prof. Ow«b» 
vol. ii. p. 66. 
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vertical, horizontal, and intermediate movements.^ The long 
axis of the joint is directed vertically; the joint itself some- 
what backwards. It is otherwise with the elbow-joint, which 
is turned forwards, and has its long axis directed horizontally, 
from the fact that the humerus is twisted upon itself to the 
extent of nearly a quarter of a turn. The elbow-joint is 
decidedly spiral in its nature, its long axis intersecting that of 
the shoulder-joint at nearly right angles. The humerus 
articulates at the elbow with two bones, the radius and the 
ulna, the former of which is pushed from the humerus, while 
the other is drawn towards it during extension, the reverse 
occurring during flexion. Both bones, moreover, while those 
movements are taking place, revolve to a greater or less extent 
upon their own axes. The bones of the forearm articulate at 
the wrist with the carpal bones, which being spiraUy arranged, 
and placed obliquely between them and the metacarpal bones, 
transmit the motions to the latter in a curved direction. The 
long axis of the wrist-joint is, as nearly as may be, at right 
angles to that of the elbow-joint, and more or less parallel 
with that of the shoulder. The metacarpal or hand-bones, 
and the phalanges or finger-bones are more or less fused 
together, the better to support the great primary feathers, on 
the efficiency of which flight mainly depends. They are 
articulated to each other by double hinge-joints, the long axes 
of whicb are nearly at right angles to each other. 

As a result of this disposition of the articular surfaces, the 
wing is shot out or extended and retracted or flexed in a 
variable plane, the bones composing the wing, particularly 
those of the forearm, rotating on their axes during either 
movement. 

This secondary action, or the revolving of the component, 
bones upon their own axes, is of the greatest importance in 
the movements of the wing, as it communicates to the hand 

1 '* The 08 humeri, or bone of the arm, is articulated by a small rounded 
surface to a corresponding cavity formed between the coracoid bone and the 
scapula, in such a manner as to allow great freedom of motion." — Macgillivray's 
Brit. Birds, voL i. p. 33. 

" The arm is articulated to the trunk by a ball-and-socket joint, permitting 
all the freedom of motion necessary for flight." — Cyc. of Anat. and Phya., 
vol. iii. p. 424. 
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and forearm, and consequently to the primary and secondary 
feathers which they bear, the precise angles necessary for 
flight ; it in fact insures that the wing, and the curtain or 
fringe of the wing which the primary and secondary feathers 
form, shall be screwed into and down upon the air in ex- 
tension, and unscrewed or withdrawn from it during flexion. 
The wing of the bird may therefore be compared to a huge 
gimlet or auger; the axis of the gimlet representing tho 
bones of the wing, the flanges or spiral thread of the gimlet 
the primary and secondary feathers (fig. 63, p; 1 38, and fig. 
97, p. 176). 

Traces of Design in the Wing of the Bird — the arrangemefrU of 
the Primary^ Secondary , and Tertiary Feathers, etc, — ^There are 
few things in nature more admirably constructed than the 
wing of the bird, and perhaps none where design can be more 
readily traced. Its great strength and extreme lightness, the 
manner in which it closes up or folds during flexion, and 
opens out or expands during extension, as well as the manner 
in which the feathers are strung together and overlap each 
other in divers directions to produce at one time a solid 
resisting surface, and at another an interrupted and compara- 
tively non-resisting one, present a degree of fitness to which 
the mind must necessarily revert with pleasure. K the 
feathers of the wing only are contemplated, they may be con- 
veniently divided into three sets of three each (on both sides 
of the wing) — an upper or dorsal set (fig. 61, (^, e,/, p. 136), a 
lower or ventral set (c, a, 6), and one which is intermediate. 
This division is intended to refer the feathers to the bones of 
the arm, forearm, and hand, but is more or less arbitrary in 
its nature. The lower set or tier consists of the primary (6), 
secondary (a), and tertiary (c) feathers, strung together by 
fibrous structures in such a way that they move in an out- 
ward or inward direction, or turn upon their axes, at precisely 
the same instant of time, — ^the middle and upper sets of 
feathers, which overlap the primary, secondary, wid tertiary 
ones, constituting what are called the " coverts " and " sub- 
coverts." The primary or rowing feathers are the longest and 
strongest (ft), the secondaries (a) next, and the tertiaries third 
(c). The tertiaries, however, are occasionally longer than the 
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secondaries. The tertiary, secondary, and primary feathers 
increase iu strength firom within ontwards, i.e. &om the body 
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towards the extremity of the wing, and so of the several sets 
of wing-coverts. This arrangement is necessary, because the 
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strain on the feathers during flight increases in proportion to 
their distance from the trunk. 

The manner in which the roots of the primary, secondary, 
and tertiary feathers are geared to each other in order to 
rotate in one direction in flexion, and in another and opposite 
direction in extension, is shown at figs. 98, 99, 100, and 101, 
p. 181. In flexion the feathers open up and permit the air 
to pass between them. In extension they flap together and 
render the wing as air-tight as that of either the insect or bat. 
The primary, secondary, and tertiary feathers have conse- 
quently a valvular action. 

The Wing of the Bird not always opened up to the same extent 
in the Up Stroke. — The elaborate arrangements and adaptations 
for increasing the area of the wing, and making it impervious 
to air during the down stroke, and for decreasing the area 
and opening up the wing during the up stroke, although 
necessary to the flight of the heavy-bodied, short-winged 
birds, as the grouse, partridge, and pheasant, are by no means 
indispensable to the flight of the long-winged oceanic birds, 
unless when in the act of rising from a level surface ; neither 
do the short-winged heavy birds require to fold and open up 
the wing during the up stroke to the same extent in all cases, 
less folding and opening up being required when the birds 
fly against a breeze, and when they have got fairly under 
weigh. All the oceanic birds, even the albatross, require to 
fold and flap their wings vigorously when they rise from the 
surface of the water. When, however, they have acquired a 
certain degree of momentum, and are travelling at a tolerable 
horizontal speed, they can in a great measure dispense with 
the opening up of the wing during the up stroke— nay, more, 
they can in many instances dispense even with flapping. 
This is particularly the case with the albatross, which (if a 
tolerably stiff breeze be blowing) can sail about for an hour 
at a time without once flapping its wings. In this case the 
wing is wielded in one. piece like the insect wing, the bird 
simply screwing and unscrewing the pinion on and off the 
wind, and exercising a restraining influence — ^the breeze doing 
the principal part of the work. In the bat the wing is 
jointed as in the bird, and folded during the up stroke. As^ 
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however, the bat's wing, as has been already stated, is covered 
by a continuoua and more or lesB elastic membrane, it follows 
that it cannot be opened up to admit of the air passing 
through it during the up stroke. Flight in the bat is therefore 
secured by alternately diminishing and increasing the area of 
the wing during the up and down strokes — the wing rotating 
upon its root and along its anterior margin, and presenting a. 
variety of kite-like surfaces, during its ascent and descent, pre- 
cisely as in the bird (fig. 80, p. 149, and fig. 83, p. 158). 




Flexion of the W^ing necessary to the Flight of Birds. — Con- 
siderable diversity of opiaion exists as to whetJier bii'ds do or 
do not flex their wings ici flight. The discrepancy is owing 
to the great difficulty experienced in analysing animal move- 
ments, particularly when, as in the case of the wings, they are 
consecutive and rapid. My own opinion is, that the wings 
are flexed in flight, but that all wings are not flexed to the 
same extent, and that what holds true of one wing does not 
necessarily hold true of another. To see the flexing of the 
wing properly, the observer should be either immediately 
above the bird or directly beneath it. If the bird be con- 
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templated from before, behind, or from the side, the up and 
down strokes of the pinion distract the attention and compli- 
cate the movement to such an extent as to render the observa- 
tion of little value. In watching rooks proceeding leisurely 
against a slight breeze, I have over and over again satisfied 
myself that the wings ar^ flexed during the up stroke, the 
mere extension and flexion, with very little of a down stroke, 
in such instances sufficing for propulsion. I have also observed 
it in the pigeon in full flight, and likewise in the starling, 
sparrow, and kingfisher (fig. 102, p. 183). 

It occurs principally at the wrist-joint, and gives to the 
wing the peculiar quiver or tremor so apparent in rapid 
flight, and in young birds at feeding-titne. The object to be 
attained is manifest. By the flexing of the wing in flight, 
the " remiges" or rowing feathers, are opened up or thrown 
out of position, and the air permitted to escape — advantage 
being thus taken of the peculiar action of the individual 
feathers and the higher degree of differentiation perceptible in 
the wing of the bird as compared with that of the bat and insect. 

In order to corroborate the above opinion, I extended the 
wings of several birds as in rapid flight, and fixed them in 
the outspread position by lashing them to light unyielding 
reeds. In these experiments the shoulder and elbow-joints 
were left quite free — the wrist or carpal and the metacarpal 
joints only being bound. I took care, moreover, to interfere 
as little as possible with the action of the elastic ligament or 
alar membrane which, in ordinary circumstances, recovers or 
flexes the wing, the reeds being attached for the most part to 
the primary and secondary feathers. When the wings Of a 
pigeon were so tied up, the bird could not rise, although it made 
vigorous efl'orts to do so. WHien dropped from the hand, 
it fell violently upon the ground, notwithstanding the strenu- 
ous exertions which it made with its pinions to save itself. 
When thrown into the air, it fluttered energetically in its 
endeavours to reach the dove cot, which was close at hand ; 
in every instance, however, it fell, more or less heavily, the 
distance attained varying with the altitude to which it was 
projected. 

Thinking that probably the novelty of the situation and 
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the strangeness of the appliances confused the bird, I allowed 
it to walk about and to rest without removing the reeds. I 
repeated the experiment at intervals, but with no better 
results. The same phenomena, I may remark, were witnessed in 
the sparrow ; so that I think there can be no doubt that a cer- 
tain degree of flexion in the wings is indispensable to the flight 
of all birds — the amount varying according to the length and 
form of the pinions, and being greatest in the short broad- 
winged birds, as the partridge and kingfisher, less in those 
whose wings are moderately long and narrow, as the gulls, and 
many of the oceanic birds, and least in the heavy-bodied long 
and narrow- winged sailing or gliding birds, the best example 
of which is the albatross. The degree of flexion, moreover, 
^'aries according as the bird is rising, falling, or progressing 
in a horizontal direction, it being greatest in the two former, 
and least in the latter. 

It is true that in insects, unless perhaps in those which 
fold or close the wing during repose, no flexion of the pinion 
takes place in flight; but this is no argument against this 
mode of diminishing the wing-area during the up stroke 
where the joints exist ; and it is more than probable that when 
joints are present they -are added to augment the power of 
the wing during its active state, i.e. during flight, quite as 
much as to assist in arranging the pinion on the back or side of 
the body when the wing is passive and the animal is reposing. 
The flexion of the wing is most obvious when the bird is 
exerting itself, and may be detected in birds which skim or 
glide when they are rising, or when they are vigorously flap- 
ping their wings to secure the impetus necessary to the gliding 
movement. It is less marked at the elbow-joint than at the 
wrist ; and it may be stated generally that, as flexion de- 
creases, the twisting flail-like movement of the wing at the 
shoulder increases, and vice versd, — the great diff'erence between 
sailing birds and those which do not sail amounting to this, 
that in the sailing birds the wing is worked from the shoulder 
by being alternately rolled on and off the wind, as in insects ; 
whereas, in birds which do not glide, the spiral movement 
travels along the arm as in bats, and manifests itself during 
flexion and extension in the bending of the joints and in the 
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rotation of the bones of the wing on their axes. The spiral 
conformation of the pinions, to which allusion has been so 
frequently made, is best seen in the heavy-bodied birds, as the 
turkey, capercailzie, pheasant, and partridge; and here also 
the concavo-convex form of the wing is most perceptible. In 
the light-bodied, ample-winged birds, the amount of twisting 
is diminished, and, as a result, the wing is more or less flat- 
tened, as in the sea-gull (fig. 103). 




Pig. 103".— Shows tlie twisted levers or screws formed by the wings of the gulL 
Compare with*fig. 63, p. 107 , with figs. 76, 77, and 78, p. 147, and with figs. 
82 and 83, p. l&S.— Original. 

Consideration of the Forces which propel the Wings of Insects, 
— In the thorax of insects the muscles are arranged in two 
principal sets in the form of a cross — ^.e. there is a powerful 
vertical set which runs from above downwards, and a powerful 
antero-posterior set which runs from before backwards. There 
are likewise a few slender muscles which proceed in a more 
or less oblique direction. The antero-posterior and vertical 
sets of muscles are quite distinct, as are likewise the oblique 
muscles. Portions, however, of the vertical and oblique 
muscles terminate at the root of the wing in jelly-lookiDg 
points which greatly resemble rudimentary tendons, so that I 
am inclined to believe that the vertical, and oblique muscles 
exercise a direct influence on the movements of the wing. 
The shortening of the antero-posterior set of muscles (indi- 
rectly assisted by the oblique ones) elevates the dorsum of the 
thorax by causing its anterior extremity to approach its 
posterior extremity, and by causing the thorax to bulge out 
or expand laterally. This change in the thorax necessitates 
the descent of the wing. The shortening of the vertical set 
(aided by the oblique ones) has a precisely opposite effect^ 
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and necessitates its ascent. While the wing is ascending and 
descending the oblique muscles cause it to rotate on its long 
axis, the bipartite division of the wing at its root, the spiral 
configuration of the joint, and the arrangement of the elastic 
and other structures which connect the pinion with the body; 
together with the resistance it experiences from the air, con- 
ferring on it the various angles which characterize the down 
and up strokes. The wing may therefore be said to be de- 
pressed by the shortening of the antero-posterior set of 
muscles, aided by the oblique muscles, and elevated by the 
shortening of the vertical and oblique muscles, aided by the 
elastic ligaments, and the reaction of the air. If we adopt 
this view we have a perfect physiological explanation of the 
phenomenon, as we have a complete circle oi; cycle of motion, 
the antero-posterior set of muscles shortening when the 
vertical set of muscles are elongating, and vice versd. This, I 
may add, is in conformity with all other muscular arrange- 
ments, where we have what are usually denominated exten- 
sors and flexors, pronators and supinators, abductors and 
adductors, etc., but which, as I have already explained (pp. 
24 to 34), are simply the two halves of a circle of muscle and 
of motion, an arrangement for securing diametrically opposite 
movements in the travelling surfaces of all animals. 

Chabrier's account, which I subjoin, virtually supports this 
hypothesis : — 

" It is generally through the intervention of the proper 
motions of the dorsum, which are very considerable during 
flight, that the wings or the elytra are moved equally and 
simultaneously. Thus, when it is elevated, it carries with it 
the internal side of the base of the wings with which it is 
articulated, from which ensues the depression of the external 
side of the wing ; and when it approaches the sternal portion 
of the trunk, the contrary takes place. During the depres- 
sion of the wing^ the dorsum is curved from before back- 
wards, or in such a manner that its anterior extremity is 
brought nearer to its posterior, that its middle is elevated, 
and its lateral portions removed further from each other. 
The reverse takes place in the elevation of the wings ; the 
anterior extremity of the dorsum being removed to a greater 
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distance from the posterior, its middle being depressed, and 
its sides brought nearer to each other. Thus its bending in 
one direction produces a diminution of its curve in the direc- 
tion normally opposed to it ; and by the alternations of this 
motion, assisted by other means, the body is alternately com- 
pressed and dilated, and the wings are raised and depressed 
by turns." ^ 

In the libeUulce or dragon-flies, the muscles are inserted 
into the roots of the wings as in the bat and bird, the only 
difference being that in the latter the muscles creep along the 
wings to their extremities. 

In all the ? wings which I have examined, whether in the 
insect, bat, or bird, the wings are recovered, flexed, or 
di-awn towards the body by the action of elastic ligaments, 
these structures, by their mere contraction, causing the 
wings, when fully extended and presenting their maximum 
of surface, to resume their position of rest, and plane of 
least resistance. The principal effort required in flight 
would therefore seem to be made during extension and 
the down stroke. The elastic ligaments are variously formed, 
and the amount of contraction which they undergo is in 
all cases accurately adapted to the size and form of the 
wings, and the rapidity with which they are worked — the 
contraction being greatest in the short-winged and heavy- 
bodied insects and birds, and least in the light-bodied and 
ample-wmged ones, particularly in such as skim or glida 
The mechanical action of the elastic ligaments, I need scarcely 
remark, insures a certain period of repose to the wings 
at each stroke, and this is a point of some importance, as 
showing that the lengthened and laborious flights of insects 
and birds are not without their stated intervals of rest. 

Speed attained by Insects. — Many instances might be quoted 
of the marvellous powers of flight possessed by insects as a 
class. The male of the silkworm-moth (Attacus PapJUa) is 
stated to travel more than 100 miles a day;^ and an anony- 
mous writer in Nicholson's Journal^ calculates that the com- 
mon house-fly {Musca domestica), in ordinary flight, makes 600 

1 Chabrier, as rendered by E. F. Bennett, F.L.S., etc. 

* Linn. lYans. vii. p. 40. « VoL iii. p. 9fL 
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strokes per second, and advances twenty-five feet, but that 
the rate of speed, if the insect be alarmed, may be increased 
six or seven fold, so that under certain circumstances it can 
outstrip the fleetest racehorse. Every one when riding on a 
warm summer day must have been struck with the cloud of 
flies which buzz about his horse's ears even when the animal 
is urged to its fastest paces ; and it is no uncommon thing 
to see a bee or a wasp endeavouring to get in at the window 
of a railway car in full motion. K a small insect like a fly 
can outstrip a racehorse, an insect as large as a horse would 
travel very much faster than a cannon-ball. Leeuwenhoek 
relates a most exciting chase which he once beheid in a 
menagerie about 100 feet long between a swallow and a 
dragon-fly {Mordella). The insect flew with incredible speed, 
and wheeled with such address, that the swallow, notwith- 
standing its utmost efforts, completely failed to overtake and 
capture it.^ 

Consideration of the Forces which propel the Wings of Bats 
and Birds. — The muscular system of birds has been so fre- 
quently and faithfully described, that I need not refer to it 
further than to say that there are muscles which by their 
action are capable of elevating and depressing the wings, and 
of causing them to move in a forward and backward direction, 
and obliquely. They can also extend or straighten and 
bend, or flex the wings, and cause them to rotate in the 
direction of their length during the down and up strokes. 
The muscles principally concerned in the elevation of the 
wings are the smaller pectoral or breast muscles {pedwales 
minor) ; those chiefly engaged in depressing the wings are the 
larger pectorals {pectorales majoi'). The pectoral muscles cor- 
respond to the fleshy mass found on the breast-bone or 
sternum, which in flying birds is boat-shaped, and furnished 
with a keel. These muscles are sometimes so powerful and 
heavy that they outweigh all the other muscles of the body. 

1 " The hobby falcon, which abounds in Bulgaria during the summer 
months, hawks large dragonjlies, which it seizes with the foot and devours 
whilst in the air. It also kills swifts, larks, turtle-doves, and bee-birds, al- 
though more rarely." — Falconry in the British Isles, by Francis Henry Salvin 
and William Brodrick. Lond, 1855. 
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The power of the bird is thus concentrated for the purpose of 
moving the wings and conferring steadiness upon the volant 
mass. In birds of strong flight the keel is very large, in 
order to afford ample attachments for the muscles delegated to 
move the wings. In birds which cannot fly, as the members 
of the ostrich family, the breast-bone or sternum has no keel.^ 

The remarks made regarding the muscles of birds, apply 
with very slight modifications to the muscles of bats. The 
muscles of bats and birds, particularly those of the wings, 
are geared to, and act in concert with, elastic ligaments or 
membranes, to be described presently. 

Lax condition of the Shoulder-Joint in Bats, Birds, etc. — The 
great laxity of the shoulder-joint in bats and birds, readily 
admits of their bodies falling downwards and forwards during 
the up stroke. This joint, as has been already stated, admits 
of movement in every direction, so that the body of the bat 
or bird is like a compass set upon gimbals, i.e, it swings and 
oscillates, and is equally balanced, whatever the position of 
the wings. The movements of the shoulder-joint in the bird, 
bat, and insect are restrained within certain limits by a 
system of check ligaments and prominences; but in each 
case the range of motion is very great, the wings being per- 
mitted to swing forwards, backwards, upwards, downwa^^ 
or at any degree of obliquity. They are also permitted to 
rotate along their anterior margin, or to twist in the direction 
of their length to the extent of nearly a quarter of a turn. 
This great freedom of movement at the shoulder-joint enables 
the insect, bat, and bird to rotate and balance upon two 
centres — the one running in the direction of the length of the 
body, the other at right angles or across the body, i,e. in 
the direction of the length of the wings. 

In the bird the head of the humerus is convex and some- 
what oval (not round), the long axis of the oval being directed 
from above downwards, i.e. from the dorsal towards the ven- 
tral aspect of the bird. The humerus can, therefore, glide up 
and down in the facettes occurring on the articular ends of the 

1 One of the best descriptions of the bones and muscles of the bird is fhat 
given by Mr. Macgillivray in his very admirable, voluminous, and entertain- 
ing work, entitled History of British Birds. Lond. 1837 
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coracoid and scapular bones with great facility, mncli in the 
same way that the head of the radius glides upon the distal 
end of the humerus. But the humerus has another motion ; 
it moves like a hinge from before backwards^ and vic^ vers4. 
The axis of the latter movement is almost at right angles to 
that of the former. As, however, the shoulder-joint is con- 
nected by long ligaments to the body, and can be drawn 
away from it to the extent of one-eighth of an inch or more, 
it follows that a third and tvnsting movement can he performed^ 
the twisting admitting of rotation to the extent of something 
like a quarter of a turn. In raising and extending the wing 
preparatory to the downward stroke two oj^osite movements 
are required, viz. one from before backwards, and another 
from below upwards. As, however, the axes of these move- 
ments are at nearly right angles to each other, a spiral or 
twisting movement is necessary to run the one into the 
other — to turn the comer, in fact. 

From what has been stated it will bo evident that the 
movements of the wing, particularly at the root, are remark- 
ably free, and very varied. A directing and restraining, as 
well as a propelling force, is therefore necessary. 

The guiding force is to be found in the voluntary muscles 
which connect the wing with the body in the insect, and 
which in the bal and bird, in addition to connecting the 
wing with the body, extend along the pinion even to its tip. 
It is also to be found in the musculo-elastic and other liga- 
ments, seen to advantage in the bird. 

The Wing flexed and partly elevated by the Action of Elastic 
Ligaments — the Nature and Position of such Ligaments in the 
Pheasant, Snipe, Crested Crane, Swan, etc. — ^When the wing is 
drawn away from the body of the bird by the hand the 
posterior margin of the pinion formed by the primary, 
secondary, and tertiaiy feathers rolls down to make a variety 
of inclined surfaces with the horizon (cb, of fig. 63, p. 138). 
When, however, the hand is withdrawn, even in the dead 
bird, the wing instantly folds up ; and in doing so reduces 
the amount of inclination in the several surfaces referred 
to {cb,def of the same figure). The wing is folded by 
the a<;tion of certain elastic ligaments, which are put upon 
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the stretch in extension, and which recover their original form 
and position in flexion (fig. 98, c, p. 181). This simple ex- 
periment shows that the various inclined surfaces requisite 
for flight are produced by the mere acts of extension and 
flexion in the dead bird. It is not, however, to be inferred 
from this circumstance that flight can be produced without 
voluntary movements any more than ordinary walking. The 
muscles, bones, ligaments, feathers, etc., are so adjusted with 
reference to each other that if the wing is moved at all, 
it must move in the proper direction — an arrangement which 
enables the bird to fly without thinking, just as we can 
walk without thinking. There cannot, however, be a doubt 
that the bird has the power of controlling its wings both 
during the down and up strokes ; for how otherwise could 
it steer and direct its course with such precision in obtain- 
ing its food 1 how fix its wings on a level with or above 
its body for skimming purposes 1 how fly in a curve ] how 
fly with, against, or across a breeze 1 how project itself from 
a rock directly into space, or how elevate itself from a level 
surface by the laboured action of its wings 1 

The wing of the bird is elevated to a certain extent in 
flight by the reaction of the air upon its under surface ; but 
it is also elevated by muscular action — ^by the contraction of 
the elastic ligaments, and by the body falling downwards and 
forwards in a curve. 

That muscular action is necessary is proved by the fact 
that the pinion is supplied with distinct elevator musdes.^ 
It is further proved by this, that the bird can, and always 

* Mr. Macgillivray and C. J. L. Krarup, a Danish author, state that the 
wing is elevated by a vital force, viz. by the contraction of the pectoraHs 
minor. This muscle, according to Krarup, acts with one-eighth the intensity 
of the pectoralis major (the depressor of the wing). He bases his statement 
up<m the fact that in the pigeon the pectoralis minor or elevator of the wing 
weighs one-eighth of an ounce, whereas the pectoralis major or depressor of 
the wing weighs seven-eighths of an ounce. It ought, however, to be borne in 
mind that the volume of a muscle does not necessarily determine the precise 
influence exerted by its action ; for the tendon of the muscle may be made to 
act upon a long lever, and, under favourable conditions, for developing its 
powers, while that of another muscle may be made to act upon a short lever, 
and, consequently, under unfavourable conditions. — On the Flight of Birds, 
p. 30. Copenhagen, 1869. 
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does, elevate its wings prior to flight, quite independently of 
the air. When the bird is fairly launched in space the 
elevator muscles are assisted by the tendency which the body 
has to fall downwards and forwards : by the reaction of the 
air; and by the contraction of the elastic ligaments. The 
air and the elastic ligaments contribute to the elevation of 
the wing, but both are obviously under control — they, in fact, 
form links in a chain of motion which at once begins and 
terminates in the muscular system. 

That the elastic ligaments are subsidiary and to a certain 
extent under the control of the muscular system in the same 
sense that the air is, is evident from the fact that voluntary 
muscular fibres run into the ligaments in question at various 
points (a, b of fig. 98, p. 181). The ligaments and muscular 
fibres act in conjunction, and fold or flex the forearm on the 
arm. There are others which flex the hand upon the forearm. 
Others draw the wing towards the body. 

The elastic ligaments, while occupying a similar position in 
the wings of all birds, are variously constructed and variously 
combined with voluntary muscles in the several species. 

The Elastic Ligaments more highly differentiated in Wings 
which vibrate rapidly. — The elastic ligaments of the swan are 
more complicated and more liberally suppHed with voluntary 
muscle than those of the crane, and this is no doubt owing to 
the fact that the wings of the swan are driven at a much 
higher speed than those of the crane. In the snipe the wings 
are made to vibrate very much more rapidly than in the swan, 
and, as a consequence, we find that the fibro-elastic bands are 
not only greatly increased, but they are also geared to a much 
greater number of voluntary muscles, all which seems to 
prove that the musculo-elastic apparatus employed for recover- 
ing or flexing the wing towards the end of the down stroke, 
becomes more and more highly differentiated in proportion to 
the rapidity with which the wing is moved.^ The reason for 
this is obvious. If the wing is to be worked at a higher 
speed, it must, as a consequence, be more rapidly flexed and 

^ A carefal account of the musculo-elastic structures occurring in the wing 
of the pigeon is given by Mr. Macgillivray in hia History of British Birds, 
pp. 87, 38. 

N 
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extended. The rapidity with which the wing of the bird is 
extended and flexed is in some instances exceedingly great ; 
so great, in fact, that it escapes the eye of the ordinary observer. 
The speed with which the wing darts in and out in flexion 
and extension wcKild be quite inexplicable, but for a know- 
ledge of the fact that the different portions of the pinion form 
angles with each other, these angles being instantly increased 
or diminished by the slightest quiver of the muscular and 
fibro-elastic systems. If we take into account the fact that 
the wing of the bird is recovered or flexed by the combined 
action of voluntary muscles and elastic ligaments ; that it is 
elevated to a considerable extent by voluntary muscular effort ; 
and that it is extended and depressed entirely by muscular 
exertion, we shall have difficulty in avoiding the conclusion 
that the wing is thoroughly under the control of the muscular 
system, not only in flexion and extension, but also throughout 
the entire down and up strokes. 

An arrangement in every respect analogous to that described 
in the bird is found in the wing of the bat, the covering or 
web of the wing in this instance forming the principal elastic 
ligament (fig. 17, p. 36). 

Power of the Wing — to what owing, — The shape and power 
of the pinion depend upon one of three circumstances — to 
wit, the length of the humerus,^ the length of the cubitus or 
forearm, and the length of the primary feathers. In the 
swallow the humerus, and in the humming-bird the cubitus, 
is very short, the primaries being very long ; whereias in the 
albatross the humerus or arm-bone is long and the primaries 
short. When one of these conditions is fiilfilled, the pinion 
is usually greatly elongated and scythe-like (fig. 62, p. 137) 
— an arrangement which enables the bird to keep on the 
wing for immense periods with comparatively little exertion, 
and to wheel, turn, and glide about with exceeding ease and 
grace. When the wing is truncated and rounded (fig, 96, p. 

1 "The hnmerus varies extremely in length, being very short in the swal- 
low, of moderate length in the gallinaceous birds^ longer in the crows, very 
long in the gannets, and unusually elongated in the albatross. In the golden 
eagle it is also seen to be of great length." — Macgillivray's British Birda^ 
vol. i. p. 30. 
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176), a form of pinion usually associated with a heavy body, 
as in the grouse, quail, diver, and grebe, the muscular exer- 
tion required, and the rapidity with which the wing moves 
are very great; those birds, from a want of facility in turning, 
flying either in a straight line or making large curves. They, 
moreover, rise with difficulty, and alight clumsily and some- 
what suddenly. Their flight, however, is perfect while it lasts. 

The goose, duck (fig. 107, p. 204), pigeon (fig. 106, p. 
203) and crow, are intermediate both as regards the form 
of the wing and the rapidity with which it is moved. 

The heron (fig. 60, p. 126) and humming-bird furnish ex- 
treme examples in another direction, — ^the heron having a 
large wing with a leisurely movement, the humming-bird a 
comparatively large wing with a greatly accelerated one. 

But I need not multiply examples ; suffice it to say that 
flight may be attained within certain limits by every size and 
form of wing, if the number of its oscillations be increased in 
proportion to the weight to be raised. 

Reasons why the effective Stroke shovM he delivered downwards 
and forwards. — ^The wings of all birds, whatever their form, 
act by alternately presenting obUque and comparatively non- 
oblique surfaces to the air, — the mere extension of the pinion, 
as has been shown, causing the primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary feathers to roll down till they make an angle of 30*^ or 
so with the horizon, in order to prepare it for giving the 
effective stroke, which is delivered, with great rapidity and 
energy, in a downward and forward direction. I repeat, 
" downwards and forwards ; " for a careful examination of 
the relations of the wing in the dead bird, and a close ob- 
servation of its action in the living one, supplemented by a 
large number of experiments with natural and artificial 
Svings, have fully convinced me that the stroke is invariably 
delivered in this direction.^ If the wing did not strike 

^ Prevailing Opinions as to the Direction of the Dovm Stroke. — Mr. Macgil- 
livray, in his History of British Birds, published in 1837, states (p. 34) 
that in flexion the wing is drawn upwards, forwards, and inwards, but 
that during extension, when the effective stroke is given, it is made to 
strike outwards, downwards, and hachwards. The Duke of ArgyU holds 
a similar opinion. In speaking of the hovering of birds, he asserts that. 
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downwards and forwards, it would act at a manifest dis- 
advantage : — 

l5^. Because it would present the "back or convex surface of 
the wing to the air — a convex surface dispersing or dissipating 
the air, while a concave surface gathers it together or focuses it. 

2c?. In order to strike backwards effectually, the concavity 
of the wing would also require to be turned backwards ; and 
this would involve the depression of the anterior or. thick 
margin of the pinion, and the elevation of the posterior or 
thin one, during the down stroke, which never happens. 

M. The strain to which the pinion is subjected in flight 
would, if the wing struck backwards, fall, not on the anterior 
or strong margin of the pinion formed by the bones and 
muscles, but on the posterior or weak margin formed by the 
tips of the primary, secondary, and tertiary feathers — which 
is not in accordance with the structure of the parts. 

Uh The feathers of the wing, instead of being closed, as 
they necessarily are, by a downward and forward movement, 

" if a bird, by altering the axis of its own body, can direct its wing stroke 
in some d^ree forwards^ it will have the effect of stopping instead of 
promoting progression ; " and that, " Except for the purpose of arresting 
their flight, birds can never strike except directly downtoards — ^that is, 
directly against the opposing force of gravity." — Gk)od Words, Feb. 1865, 
p. 132. 

Mr. Bishop, in the Cyc. of Anat. and Phys., vol. iii. p. 425, says, " In 
consequence of the planes of the wings being disposed either perpendiculariy 
or obliquely backwards to the direction of their motion, a corresponding im- 
pulse is given to their centre of gravity." Profeasor Owen, in like manner, 
avers that " a downward stroke would only tend to raise the bird in the air; 
to carry it forwards, the wings require to be moved in an oblique plane, so 
as to strike backwards as well as downwards."— Comp. Anat. and Phys. and 
Vertebrates, vol. ii. p. 115-. 

The following is the account given by M. E. Liais :— " When a bird is about 
to depress its wing, this is a little inclined from before backwards. When 
the descending movement commences, the wing does not descend parallel to 
itself in a direction from before backwards ; but the movement is accompanied 
by a rotation of several degrees round the anterior edge, so that the wing 
becomes more in front than behind, and the descending movement is traiu- 
/erred more and more backwards. . . . When the wing has completely 
descended, it is both further back and lower than at the commencement of 
the movement."— *' On the Flight of Birds and Insects." Annals of Nat 
Hist. vol. XV. 3d series, p. 156. 
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would be inevitably opened, and the integrity of the wing 
impaired by a downward and backward movement. 

Mh. The disposition of the articular surfaces of the wing 
(particularly that of the shoulder-joint) is such as to facilitate 
the downward and forward movement, while it in a great 
measure prevents the downward and backward one. 

Uh and lastly. I£ the wing did in reality strike downwards 
and backwards, a result the converse of that desired would 
most assuredly be produced, as an oblique surface which 
smites the air in a downward and backward direction (if 
left to itself) tends to depress the body bearing it This is 
proved by the action upon the air of free inclined planes, 
arranged in the form of a screw. 

The Wing ads as an Elevator, Propeller, and SuskUner, both 
during extension and flexion. — The wing, as has been ex- 
plained, is recovered or drawn off the wind principally by the 
contraction of the elastic ligaments extending between the 
joints, so that the pinion during flexion enjoys a certain 
degree of repose. The time occupied in recovering is not 
lost so long as the wing makes au angle with the horizon 
and the bird is in motion, it being a matter of indifference 
whether the wing acts on the air, or the air on the wing, so* 
long as the body bearing the latter is under weigh ; and this 
is the chief reason why the albatross, which is a very heavy 
bird,^ can sail about for such incredible periods without flap- 
ping the wings at all. Captain Hutton thus graphically 
describes the sailing of this magnificent bird : — " The flight of 
the albatross is truly majestic, as with outstretched motionless 
wings he sails over the surfaxje of the sea^now rising high 
in air, now with a bold sweep, and wings inclined at an angle 
with the horizon, descending untU the tip of the lower one all 
but touches the crest of the waves as he skims over them."* 

Birds of Flight divisible into four kinds : — 

1st. Such as have heavy bodies and short wings with a 
rapid movement (fig. 59, p. 126). 

^ The average weight of the albatross, as given by Gould, is 17 lbs. — Ibis, 
2d series, vol. i. 1865, p. 295. 

* " On some of the Birds inhabiting the Southern Ocean,'* by Capt. P. W. 
Hutton.— Ibis, 2d series, vol. i. 1865, p. 282. 
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2d. Such as have light bodies and large wings with a 
leisurely movement (fig. 60, p. 126; fig. 103, p. 186). 

Sd. Such as have heavy bodies and long narrow wings 
with a decidedly slow movement (fig. 105, p. 200). 

ith. Such as are intermediate with regard to the size of 
body, the dimensions of the wing, and the energy with which 
it is driven (fig. 102, p. 183; fig. 106, p. 203; fig. 107, 
p. 204). 

They may be subdivided into those which float, sl^m, or 
glide, and those which fly in a straight line and irregularly. 

The pheasant, partridge (fig. 59, p. 126), grouse, and quail, 
furnish good examples of the heavy-bodied, short-winged 
birds. In these the wing is rounded and deeply concave. 
It is, moreover, wielded with immense velocity and power. 

The heron (fig. 60, p. 126), sea-mew (fig. 103, p. 186), lap- 
wing (fig. 63, p. 138), and owl (fig. 104), supply examples of 
the second class, where the wing, as compared with the body, 
is very ample, and where consequently it is moved more 
leisurely and less energetically. 




Fig. 104.— The Cape Barn-Owl (Strix capensis, Smith), as seen in ftiU flight, 
hunting. The under surface of the wings and body are inclined slif^tly 
upwards, and act upon the air after the manner of a kite. (Compare with. 
fig. 59, p. 126, and fig. 102, p. \8S.)— Original 

The albatross (fig. 105, p. 200) and pelican afford in- 
stances of the third class, embracing the heavy-bodied, long- 
winged birds. 

The duck (fig. 107, p. 204), pigeon (fig. 1G6, p. 203), crow 
and thrush, are intermediate, both as regards the size of the 
wing and the rapidity with which it is made to oscillate. 
These constitute the fourth class. 

The albatross (fig. 105, p. 200), swallow, eagle, and hawk, 
provide instances of sailing or gliding birds, where the wing 
is ample, elongated, and more or less pointed, and where ad- 
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vantage is taken of the weight of the body and the shape of 
the pinion to utilize the air as a supporting medium. In 
these the pinion acts as a long lever/ and is wielded with 
great precision and power, particularly at the shoulder. 

The Flight of the Albatross compared to the Movements of a 
Compass set upon Gimbals. — A careful examination of the 
movements in skimming birds has led me to conclude that 
by a judicious twisting or screw-like action of the wings at 
the shoulder, in which the pinions are alternately advanced 
towards and withdrawn from the head in a manner analogous 
to what occurs at the loins in skating without lifting the 
feet, birds of this order can not only maintain the motion 
which they secure by a few energetic flappings, but, if neces- 
sary, actually increase it, and that without either bending the 
wing or beatmg the air. 

The forward and backward screwing action of the pinion 
referred to, in no way interferes, I may remark, with the rota- 
tion of the wing on its long axis, the pinion being advanced 
and screwed down upon the wind, and retracted and un- 
screwed alternately. As the movements described enable 
the sailing bird to tilt its body from before backwards, or 

1 Advantages possessed by long Pinions. — ^The long narrow wings are most 
efTective as elevators and propellers, from the fact (pointed out by Mr. Wen- 
ham) that at high speeds, with very oblique incidences, the supporting effect 
becomes transferred to the ^ron^ edge of the pinion. It is in this way " that 
the effective propeUing area of the two-bladed screw is tantamount to its 
entire circle of revolution." A similar principle was announced by Sir George 
Cayley upwards of fifty years ago. " Jn very amUe angles with the current, it 
appears that the centre of resistance in the saU does not coincide with the 
centre of its surface, but is considerably in frorU of it. As the obliquity of 
the current decreases, these centres approach, and coincide when the current 
becomes perpendicular to the plane ; hence any heel of the machine backwards 
or forwards removes the centre of support behind or before the point of sus- 
pension." — Nicholson's Journal, vol. xxv. p. 83. When the speed attained 
by the bird is greatly accelerated, and ih>e stratum of air passed over in any given 
time enomumsly increased, the support afforded by the air to the inclined 
planes formed by the wings is likevnse augmented. This is proved by the 
rapid flight of skimming or sailing birds when the wings are moved at long 
iutervals and very leisurely. The same principle supports the skater as he 
rushes impetuously over insecure ice, and the thin flat stone projected along 
the surface of still water. The velocity of the movement in either case pre- 
vents sinking by not giving the supporting particles time to separate. 
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the converse, and from side to side or laterally, it may.be 
represented as oscillating on one of two centres, as shown 
at fig. 105; the one corresponding with the long axis of 
the body (fig. 105, a b), the other with the long axis of the 
wings {c d). Between these two extremes every variety of 
sailing and gliding motion which is possible in the mariner's 
compass when set upon gimbals may be performed ; so that 
a skimming or sailing bird may be said to possess perfect 
command over itself and over the element in which it moves. 



-^-d 



Captain Hutton makes the following remarkable state- 
ment regarding the albatross : — " I have sometimes watched 
narrowly one of these birds sailing and wheeling about in all 
directions for more than an hour, without seeing the slightest 
movement of the wings, and have never witnessed anything 
to equal the ease and grace of this bird as he sweeps past, 
often within a few yards, every part of his body perfectly 
motionless except the head and eye, which turn slowly and 
seem to take notice of everything." ^ 

** Tranquil its spirit seem'd and floated slow ; 
Even in its very motion there was rest."* 

As an antithesis to the apparently lifeless wings of the 

^ " On some of the Birds inhabiting the Southern Ocean.** — Ibis, 2d series, 
vol. i. 1865. 
* Professor Wilson's Sonnet, *' A Cloud," etc. 
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albatross, the ceaseless activity of those of the humming-bird 
may be adduced. In those delicate and exquisitely beautiful 
birds, the wings, according to Mr. Gould, move so rapidly 
when the bird is poised before an object, that it is impossible 
for the eye to follow each stroke, and a hazy circle of indis- 
tinctness on each side of the bird is all that is perceptible. 
When the humming-bird flies in a horizontal direction, it 
occasionally proceeds with such velocity as altogether to elude 
observation. 

The regular and irregular in Flight. — The coot, diver, duck, 
and goose fly with great regularity in nearly a straight line, 
and with immense speed ; they rarely if ever skim or glide, 
their wings being too email for this purpose.' The wood- 
pecker, magpie, fieWfere and sparrow, supply examples of 
what may be termed the ^* irregular " in flight. These, as is 
well known, fly in curves of greater or less magnitude, 
by giving a few .vigorous strokes and then desisting, the 
effect of which is to project them along a series of para- 
bolic curves. The snipe and woodcock are irregular in 
another respect, their flight being sudden, jerky, and from 
side to side. 

Mode of ascending, descending, turning, etc, — All birds which 
do not, like the swallow and humming-birds, drop from a 
height, raise themselves at first by a vigorous leap, in which 
they incline their bodies in an upward direction, the height 
thus attained enabling them to extend and depress their 
wings without injury to the feathers. By a few sweeping 
strokes delivered downwards and forwards, in 'which the 
wings are made nearly to meet above and below the body, 
they lever themselves upwards and forwards, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time acquire that degree of momentum which 
greatly assists them in their future career. In rising from 
the ground, as may readily be seen in the crow, pigeon, 
and kingfisher (fig. 102, p. 183), the tail is expanded and the 
neck stretched out, so that the body is converted into an 
inclined plane, and acts mechanicaUy as a kite. The centre 
of gravity and the position of the body are changed at the 
will of the bird by movements in the neck, feet, and tail, 
and by increasing or decreasing the angles which the under 
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surface of the wings makes with the horizon. When a bird 
wishes to fly in a horizontal direction, it causes the under 
surface of its wings to make a slight forward angle with the 
horizon. When it wishes to ascend, the angle is increased. 
When it wishes to descend, it causes the under surface of the 
wings to make a slight backward angle with the horizon. 
When a bird flies up, its wings strike downwards said forwards. 
When it flies down, its wings strike downwards and badcwards. 
When a sufficient altitude has been attained, the length of 
the downward stroke is generally curtailed, the mere exten- 
sion and flexion of the wing, assisted by the weight of the 
body, in such instances sufficing. This is especially the case 
if the bird is advancing against a slight breeze, the effort 
required under such circumstances being nominal in amount. 
That little power is expended is proved by the endless 
gjnrations of rooks and other birds; these being continued 
for hours together. In birds which glide or skim, it has 
appeared to me that the wing is recovered much more 
quickly, and the down stroke delivered more slowly, than 
in ordinary flight — in fact, that the rapidity with which the 
wing acts in an upward and downward direction is, in some 
instances, reversed; and this is what we should naturally 
expect when we recollect that in gliding, the wings require 
to be, for the most part, in the expanded condition. If 
this observation be correct, it follows that birds have the 
power of modifying the duration of the up and down strokes 
at pleasure. Although the wing of the bird usually strikes 
the air at an angle which varies from 15® to 30®, the angle 
may hh increased to such an extent as to subvert the position 
of the bird. The tumbler pigeon, e.g. can, by slewing its 
wings forwards and suddenly throwing back its head, turn 
a somersault. When birds are fairly on the wing they have 
the air, unless when that is greatly agitated by a stoim, 
completely under control. This arises from their greater 
specific gravity, and because they are possessed of independent 
motion. If they want to turn, they have simply to tilt their 
bodies laterally, as a railway carriage would be tilted in 
taking a cuiTe,^ or to increase the number of beats given by 
^ ** If the albatross desires to turn to the right he bends his head and tail 
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the one wing as compared with the other; or to keep the 
one wing extended white the other is partially flexed. The 
neck, feet, and tail may or may not contribute to this result. 
If the bird wishes to rise, it tilts its entire body (the neck 
and tail participating) in an upward direction (fig. 59, p. 126 ; 
fig. 102, p. 183); or it. rises principally by the action of the 
wings and by muscular efl'orts, as happens in the lark. The 
bird can in this manner likewise retain its position in the 
air, as may be obsei-ved in the hawk when hovering above 
its prey. If the bird desires to descend, it may reverse 
the direction of the inchned plane formed by the body and 
wings, and plunge head foremost with extended pinions 




(fig. 106); or it may flex the wings, and so accelerate its 
pace ; or it may raise its wings and drop parachute-fafihion 
(fig. 55, p. 112 ; g,gai flg. 82, p. 158) ; or it may even fly 
in a downward direction — a few sudden strokes, a more 
or less abrupt curve, and a certain degree of horizontal 
movement being in either case necessary to break the 

sl[glilly upwards, at the same time raising his left aide and wiug, and lowering 
the right in proportion to the sharpness of the curve he wishes to make, the 
wings being kept quite rigid the whole time. To such an extent does he do 
this, that in sweeping round, his wings are often pointed in a direction nearly 
perpendicular to the sea ; and this position of the wings, more or less inclined 
to the horizon, is seen always and only when the bird is turning."—" On aoma 
of the Birds inhabiting the Southern Ocean." Ibis, 2d series, voL i. 1865, 
p. 227. 
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giddy perch, until inclination or desire prompts him to ploiige 
into or soar above the drenching miste which, shapeless and 
ubiquitous, perpetually rise from the hissing waters of the 
nether caldron. 




KiG. 108,— Hank and qiisrrr -Afler Tlu Gjo'pliK. 
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which enables them to act through its instrumentality with 
marvellous dexterity and power, and to expend or reserve 
their energies, which they can do with the utmost exactitude, 
in their apparently interminable flights. 

Lifting-capacity of Birds. — The muscular power in birds is 
usually greatly in excess, particularly in birds of prey, as, e.g. 
the condors, eagles, hawks, and owls. The eagles are remark- 
able in this respect — these having been known to carry off 
young deer, lambs, rabbits, hares, and, it is averred, even 
young children. Many of the fishing birds, as the pelicans 
and herons, can likewise carry considerable loads of fish ;^ 
and even the smaller birds, as the records of spring show, 
are capable of transporting comparatively large twigs for 
building purposes. I myself have seen an owl, which weighed 
a little over 10 ounces, lift 2 J ounces, or a quarter of its own 
weight, without effort, after having fasted twenty-four hours ; 
and a friend informs me that a short time ago a splendid 
osprey was shot at Littlehampton, on the coast of Sussex, 
with a fish 5 lbs. weight in its mouth. 

There are many points in the history and economy of birds 
which crave our sympathy while they elicit our admiration. 
Their indubitable courage and miraculous powers of flight 
invest them with a superior dignity, and secure for their 
order almost a duality of existence. The swallow, tiny and 
inconsiderable as it may appear, can traverse 1000 miles at a 
single journey ; and the albatross, despising compass and land- 
mark, trusts himself boldly for weeks together to the mercy 
or fury of the mighty ocean. The huge condor of the Andes 
lifts himself by his sovereign will to a height where no sound 
is heard, save the airy tread of his vast pinions, and, from an 
unseen point, surveys in solitary grandeur the wide range of 
plain and pasturo-land ;^ while the bald eagle, nothing 
daunted by the din and indescribable confusion of the queen 
of waterfalls, the stupendous Niagara, sits composedly on his 



^ The heron is in the habit, when pursued by the falcon, of disgorging the 
contents of his crop in order to reduce his weight. 
^ The condor, on some occasions, attains an altitude of six miles. 
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giddy perch, until inclination or desire prompts him to plunge 
into or soar ahove the drenching miets which, shapeless and 
ubiquitous, perpetually rise from the hissing waters of the 
nether c^dron. 
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The subject of artificial flight, notwithstanding the large 
share of attention bestowed upon it, has been particularly 
barren of results. This is the more to be regretted, as the 
interest which has been taken in it from early Greek and 
Roman times has been universal. The unsatisfactory state of 
the question is to be traced to a variety Of causes, the most 
prominent of which are — 

I5/, The extreme difficulty of the problem. 

2d, The incapacity or theoretical tendencies of those who 
have devoted themselves to its elucidation. 

Sd, The great rapidity with which wings, especially insect 
wings, are made to vibrate, and the difficulty experienced in 
analysing their movements. 

^thy The great weight of all flying things when compared 
with a corresponding volume of air. 

5 thy The discovery of the balloon, which has retarded the 
science of aerostation, by misleading men's minds and causing 
them to look for a solution of the problem by the aid of a 
machine lighter than the air, and which has no analogue in 
nature. 

Flight has been unusually unfortunate in its votaries. It 
has been cultivated, on the one hand, by profound thinkers, 
especially mathematicians, who have worked out innumer- 
able theorems, but have never submitted them to the test of 
experiment ; and on the other, by uneducated charlatans who, 
despising the abstractions of science, have made the most ridi- 
culous attempts at a practical solution of the problem. 

Flight, as the matter stands at present, may be divided 
into two principal varieties which represent two great sects 
or schools — 
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I5/, The Balloonists, or those who advocate the employ- 
ment of a machine specifically lighter than the air. 

2d, Those who believe that weight is necessary to flight. 
The second school may be subdivided into 

(a) Those who advocate the employment of rigid inclined 
planes driven forward in a straight line, or revolving 
planes (aerial screws) ; and 
(h) Such as trust for elevation and propulsion to the 
vertical flapping of wings. 

Balloon, — The balloon, as my readers are aware, is con- 
structed on the obvious principle that a machine lighter than 
the air must necessarily rise through it. The Montgolfler 
brothers invented such a machine in 1782. Their balloon 
consisted of a paper globe or cylinder, the motor power being 
super-heated air supplied by the burning of vine twigs under 
it. The Montgolfler or flre balloon, as it was called, was 
superseded by the hydrogen gas balloon of MM. Charles 
and Robert, this being in turn supplanted by the ordinary gas 
balloon of Mr. Green. Since the introduction of coal gas in 
the place of hydrogen gas, no radical improvement has been 
effected, all attempts at guiding the balloon having signally 
failed. This arises from the vast extent of surface which it 
necessarily presents, rendering it a fair conquest to every 
breeze that blows ; and because the power which animates it 
is a mere lifting power which, in the absence of wind, must 
act in a vertical line. The balloon consequently rises through 
the air in opposition to thfe law of gravity, very much as a 
dead bird falls in a downward direction in accordance with 
it. Having no hold upon the air, this cannot be employed as 
a fulcrum for regulating its movements, and hence the car- 
dinal difficulty of ballooning as an art. 

Finding that no marked improvement has been made in 
the balloon since its introduction in 1782, the more advanced 
thinkers have within the last quarter of a century turned 
their attention in an opposite direction, and have come to 
regard flying creatures, all of which are much heavier than 
the air, as the true models for flying machines. An old 
doctrine is more readily assailed than uprooted, and accord- 
ingly we find the followers of the new faith met by the 
assertion that insects and birds have large air cavities in 
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tlieir interior ; that those cavities contain heated air, and that 
this heated air in some mysterious manner contributes to, if 
it does not actually produce, flight. No argument could be 
more fallacious. Many admirable fliers, such as the bats, 
have no air-cells ; while* many birds, the apteryx for example, 
and several animals never intended to fly, such as the orang- 
outang and a large number of fishes, are provided with them. 
It may therefore be reasonably concluded that flight is in no 
way connected with air-cells, and the best proof that can be 
adduced is to be found in the fact that it can be performed 
to perfection in their absence. 

The Inclined Plane, — The modem school of flying is in 
some respects quite as irrational as the ballooning school. 

The favourite idea with most is the wedging forward of a 
rigid inclined plane upon the air by means of a " vis a tergo'' 

The inclined plane may be made to advance in a horizontal 
line, or made to rotate in the form of a screw. Both plans 
have their adherents. The one recommends a large support- 
ing area extending on either side of the weight to be elevated; 
the surface of the supporting area making a very slight angle 
with the horizon, and the whole being wedged forward by the 
action of vertical screw propellers. This was the plan sug- 
gested by Henson and Stringfellow. 

Mr. Henson designed his aerostat in 1843. " The chief 
feature of the invention was the very great expanse of its 
sustaining planes, which were larger in proportion to the 
weight it had to carry than those of many birds. The 
machine advanced with its front edge a little raised, the 
effect of which was to present its under surface to the air 
over which it passed, the resistance of which, acting upon it 
like a strong wind on the sails of a windmill, prevented the 
descent of the machine and its burden. The sustaining of 
the whole, therefore, depended upon the speed at which it 
travelled through the air, and the angle at which its under 
surface impinged on the air in its front, . . . The machine, 
fully prepared for flight, was started from the top of an 
inclined plane, in descending which it attained a velocity 
necessary to sustain it in its further progress. That velocity 
would be gradually destroyed by the resistance of the air to 
forwai'd flight; it was, therefore, the office of the steam- 
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engine and the vanes it actuated simply to repair the loss of 
velocity ; it was made therefore only of the power and weight 
necessary for that small effect " (fig. 109). The editor of New- 
ton's Journal of Arts and Science speaks of it thus : — " The 
apparatus consists of a car containing the goods, passengers, 
engines, fuel, etc., to which a rectangular frame, made of 
wood or bamboo cane, and covered with canvas or oiled silk, 
is attached. This frame extends on either side of the car in 
a similar manner to the outstretched wings of a bird ; but 
with this difference, that the fraim %a wmtovahle. Behind 
the wings are two vertical fan wheels, furnished with oblique 




Mr. HeuaoD's Flying U 



vanes, which are intended to propel the apparatus through 
the air. The rainbow-like circular wheels are the propellera, 
answering to the wheels of a steam-boat, and acting upon the 
air after the manner of a windmill. These wheels receive 
motion from bands and pulleys from a steam or other engine 
contained in the car. To an axis at the stem of the car a 
triangular irame is attached, resembling the tail of a bird, 
which is also covered with canvas or oiled silk. This may 
be expanded or contracted at pleasure, and is moved up and 
down for the purpose of causing the machine to ascend nr 
descend. Beneath the tail is a rudder for directing the 
course of the machine to the right or to the left; and to 
facilitate the steering a sail is stretched between two masts 
which rise from the car. Tlie amount of canvas or oiled silk 
nece^ary for buoying up the machine is stated to be equal 
to one square foot for each half pound of weight." 
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'Wenham^ has advocated the employment of superimposed 
planes, with a view to a,iigmentiiig the support furnished 
while it diminishes the horizontal space occupied by the 
planes. These planes Wenliam designates Aeroplanes. They 
are inclined at a very slight angle to the horizon, and are 
wedged forward either by the weight to be elevated or by the 
employment of vertical screws. Wenham's plan was adopted . 
by Stringfellow in a medel which he exhibited at the Aero- 
nautical Society's Exhibition, held at the Crystal Palace in 
the summer of 1868. 

The subjoined woodcut (fig 110) taken from a photograph 
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of Mr. Stringfe) low's model, gives a very good idea of the 
arrangement ; abc representing the superimposed planes, d 
the tail, and e/the vertical screw propellers. 

The superimposed planes (a b e) in this machine contained 
.1 sustaining area of twenty-eight square feet in addition to 
the tail (<£). 

Its engine represented a third of a horse power, and the 
weight of the whole (engine, boiler, water, fuel, superimposed 
planes, and propellers) was under 12 lbs. Its sustaining 
area, if that of the tail {d) be included, was something like 
thirty-six square feet, i.e. three square feet for every pound 
— the sustaining area of the ganret, it will be remembered 
(p. 134), being less than half of a square foot of wing for 
every pound of body. 

1 " AMal LocomotJoD," by F. H. Wenbam.— ITorW nfScwnce, Jnue 1867. 
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The model was forced by its propellers along a wire at a 
great speed, but, so far as I could determine from observa- 
tion, failed to lift itself notwithstanding its extreme lightness 
and the comparatively very great power employed.^ 

The idea embodied by Henson, Wenham, and Stringfellow 
is plainly that of a boy's kite sailing upon the wind. The 
kite, however, is a more perfect flying apparatus than that 
furnished by Henson, Wenham, and Stringfellow, inasmuch 
as the inclined plane formed by its body strikes the air at 
various angles — ^the angles varying according to the length of 
string, strength of breeze, length and weight of tail, etc. 
Henson's, Wenham's, and Stringfellow's methods, although 
carefully tried, have hitherto failed. The objections are 
numerous. In the first place, the supporting planes (aero- 
planes or otherwise) are not flexible and elastic as wings 
are, but riffid, . This is a point to which I wish particularly 
to direct attention. Second, They strike the air at a given 
angle. Here, again, there is a departure from nature. Third, 
A machine so constructed must be precipitated from a height 
or driven along the surface of the land or water at a high 
speed to supply it with initial velocity. Fourth, It is un- 
fitted for flying with the wind unless its speed greatly exceeds 
that of the wind. Fifth, It is unfitted for flying across 
the wind because of the surface exposed. Sixth, The sus- 
taining surfaces are comparatively very large. They are, 
moreover, passive or dead surfaces, ie. they have no power 
of moving or accommodating themselves to altered circum- 
stances. Natural wings, on the contrary, present small flying 
surfaces, the great speed at which wings are propelled con- 
verting the space through which they are driven into what 
is practically a solid basis of support, as explained at pp. 118, 
119, 151, and 152 (vide figs. 64, 65, 66, 82, and 83, pp. 139 
and 158). This arrangement enables natural wings to seize 
and utilize the air, and renders them superior to adventitious 
currents. Natural wings work up the air in which they move, 
but unless the flying animal desires it, they are scarcely, if at 
all, influenced by winds or currents which are not of their' 
own forming. In this respect they entirely diflfer from the 

^ Mr. Stringfellow stated that his machine occasionaUy left the wire^ tnd 
was sustained by its superimposed planes alone. 
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balloon and all forms of fixed aeroplanes. In nature, small 
wings driven at a high speed produce the same result as large 
wings driven at a slow speed (compare fig. 58, p. 125, with 
fig. 57, p. 124). In flight a certain space must be covered 
either by large wings spread out as a solid (fig. 57, p. 124), or 
by small wings vibrating rapidly (figs. 64, 65, and 66, p. 139). 




Fio. 111.— Cayley's Flying Apparatus. 

The Aerial Screw. — Our countryman, Sir George Cayley, 
gave the first practical illustration of the efficacy of the screw 
as applied to the air in 1796. In that year he constructed a 
small machine, consisting of two screws made of quill feathers 
(fig. 1 1 1). Sir George writes a^ under :— 

** As it may be an amusement to some of your readers to 
see a miachiue rise in the air by mechanical m^nSj I ^ill CQU- 
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elude my present commanication by describing an instrament 
of this kind, which any one can construct at the expense of 
ten minutes' labour. 

" a and h (fig. 1 1 1, p. 2 15) are two corks, into each of which 
are inserted four wing feathers from any bird, so as to be slightly 
inclined like the sails of a windmill, but in opposite directions 
in each set. A round shaft is fixed in the cork a, which ends 
in a sharp point. At the upper part of the cork h is fixed a 
whalebone bow, having a small pivot hole in its centre to 
receive the point of the shaft. The bow is then to be strung 
equally on each side to the upper portion of the shaft, and 
the little machine is completed. Wind up the string by 
turning the flyers diflferent ways, so that the spring of the 
bow may unwind them with theii* anterior edges ascending ; 
then place the cork with the bow attached to it upon a table, 
and with a finger on the upper cork press strong enough to 
prevent the string from unwinding, and, taking it away sud- 
denly, the instrument will rise to the ceiling." 

Cayley's screws were peculiar, inasmuch as they were super- 
imposed and rotated in opposite directions. He estimated 
that if the area of the screws was increased to 200 square 
feet, and moved by a man, they would elevate him. Cayley's 
interesting experiment is described at length, and the ap- 
paratus figured in Nicholson's Journal for 1809, p. 172. In 
1842 Mr. Phillips also succeeded in elevating a model by 
means of revolving fans. Mr. Phillips's model was made 
entirely of metal, and when complete and charged weighed 
2 lbs. It consisted of a boiler or steam generator and four 
fans supported between eight arms. The fans were inclined 
to the horizon at an angle of 20^, and through the arms the 
steam rushed on the principle discovered by Hero of Alexan- 
dria. By the escape of steam from the arms, the fans were 
made to revolve with immense energy, so much so that the 
model rose to a great altitude, and flew across two fields 
before it alighted. The motive power employed in the pity- 
sent instance was obtained from the combustion of charcoal, 
nitre, and gypsum, as used in the original fire annihilator ; 
the products of combustion mixing with water in the boiler, 
and forming gas charged steam, which was delivered at a 
hi^h pressure from the extremities of the eight arms. This 
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model IS remarkable as be ng probably the first which actuated 
by steam has flown to a cona derable distance ^ The French 
have espoused the aenal screw with great enthus asm and 
witlun the last ten years (1863) MM Nadar^ Pontm 




F 1 i n ng M» bins d«i jroed uj N de 1» land e 

d'Am^court and de la Landclle have conBtnicted clockwork 
models {ortlwpte ) wh ch not onlj ra se themselves into the 
air but carry a certain a ount of fre ght These models are 

> R port on e F st Exh b t on of iha A rona «l Soc ety of Qrest 
Bnta n h d at he C ) tai Pa a e London n June 1S6S p 10 

' Mons. Nadar, in a paper wntten m 1863, enters very fnlly into th« mb- 
jeot of artificial flight, as performed by the aid of the ncrew. Liberal extracts 
are given from Nadar's paper in Astra Castra, by Captain Hatlon Tamer. 
London, 1865, p. 310. To Tomer's bandBome volume the reader is referred 
for macb carious a'td in'-'resting infonDBtion on the snbject of Ae'Tostation. . 
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exceedingly fragile, and because of the prodigious force 
required to propel them usually break after a few trials. 
Fig. 112, p. 217, embodies M. de la Landelle's ideas. 

In the helicopteric models made by MM. Nadar, Pontin 
d' Am^court, and de la Landelle, the screws (mnopqrst of 
figure) are arranged in tiers, i.e. the one screw is placed 
above the other. In this respect they resemble the aero- 
planes recommended by Mr. Wenham, and tested by Mr. 
Stringfellow (compare mnopqrst of fig. 112, with abc of 
fig. 110, p. 213). The superimposed screws, as already 
explained, were first figured and described by Sir George 
Cayley (p. 215). The French screws, and that employ^ by 
Mr. Phillips, are rigid or unyielding^ and strike the air o^ a 
given angle, and herein, I believe, consists their principal 
defect. This arrangement results in a ruinous expenditure of 
power, and is accompanied by a great amount of slip. The 
aerial screw, and the machine to be elevated by it, can be set 
in motion without any preliminary run, and in this respect it 
has the advantage over the machine supported by mere sus- 
taining planes. It has, in fact, a certain amount of inherent 
motion, its screws revolving, and supplying it with active or 
moving surfaces. It is accordingly more independent than 
the machine designed by Henson, Wenham, and Stringfellow. 

I may observe with regard to the system of rigid inclined 
planes wedged forward at a given angle in a straight line or 
in a circle, that it does not embody the principle carried out 
in nature. 

The wing of a flying creature, as I have taken pains to 
show, is not rigid ; neither does it always strike the air at 
a given angle. On the contrary, it is capable of moving in 
all its parts, and attacks the air at an infinite variety of 
angles (pp. 151 to 154). Above all, the surface exposed by 
a natural wing, when compared with the great wei^t 
it is capable of elevating, is remarkably small (fig. 89, 
p. 171). This is accounted for by the length and the great 
range of motion of natural wings; the latter enabling the 
wings to convert large tracts of air into supporting areas (figs. 
64, 65, and 66, p. 139). It is also accounted for by the 
multiplicity of the movements of natural wings, these enabling 
the pinions to create and rise upon currents of their own 
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forming, and to avoid natural currents when not adapted for 
propelling or sustaining purposes (fig. 67, 68, 69, and 70, 
p. 141). 

If any one watches an insect, a bat, or a bird when dressing 
its wings, he will observe that it can incline the under sur- 
face of the wing at a great variety of angles to the horizon. 
This it does by causing the posterior or thin margin of the 
wing to rotate around the anterior or thick margin as an 
axis. As a result of this movement, the two margins are 
forced into double and opposite curves, and the wing con- 
verted into a plastic helix or screw. He will further observe 
that the bat and bird, and some insects, have, in addition, the 
power of folding and drawing the wing towards the body 
during the up stroke, and of pushing it away from the body 
and extending it during the down stroke, so as alternately to 
diminish and increase its area; arrangements necessary to 
decrease the amount of resistance experienced by the wing 
during its ascent, and increase it during its descent. It is 
scarcely requisite to add, that in the aeroplanes and aerial 
screws, as at present constructed, no provision whatever is 
made for suddenly increasing or diminishing the flying sur- 
face, of conferring elasticity upon it, or of giving to it that 
infinite variety of angles which would enable it to seize 
and disentangle itself from the air with the necessary 
rapidity. Many investigators are of opinion that flight is 
a mere question of levity and power, and that if a machine 
could only be made light enough and powerful enough, 
it must of necessity fly, whatever the nature of its flying 
surfaces. A grave fallacy lurks here. Birds are not more 
powerful than quadrupeds of equal size, and Stringfellow's 
machine, which, as we have seen, only weighed 12 lbs., 
exerted one-third of a horse power. The probabilities there- 
fore are, that flight is dependent to a great extent on the 
nature of the flying surfaces, and the mode of applying those 
surfaces to the air. 

Artificial JViv/js (Borelli's Views). — With regard to the 
production of flight by the flapping of vnngs, much may and 
has been said. Of all the methods yet proposed, it is unques- 
tionably by far the most ancient. Discrediting as apocryphal 
the famous story of Dsedalus and his waxen wings, we cer- 
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Uinly have a very graphic account of artificial wingB in the 
De Motu Animalium of Borelli, published as far back as 
1680, i.e. nearly two centuries ago.' 

Indeed it will not be too mucli to affinn, tJtat to this cUb- 
tinguislied physiologist and matiiematician belongs almoat all 
the knowledge we possessed of artificial wings up till 1865. 
He was well atquainted with the properties of the wedge, as 
applied to flight, and he was likewise cognisant of the flexible 
and elastic properties of the wing. To him is to be traced 
the purely mechanical theory of the wing's action. He figured 
a bird with artificial wings, each wing consisting of a rigid 
rod in front and flexible feathers behind. I have thought fit 
to reproduce Borelli's figure both because of its great antiquity, 
and because it is eminently Ulustrative of his text.' 




Tio. IIS.— DoKlli'B ArUfldal Blid. 

The wings {h cf, o e a), are represented as striking vertical^ 
downwards {g K). They remarkably aecord with those de- 
Rcribed by Straus-Durckheira, Girard, and quite recently by 
professor Marey.^ 

Borelli is of opinion that flight results fi-om the appUcatioa 
of an inclined plane, which beats the air, and wldch has a 
wedge action. He, in fact, endeavours to prove that a bird 
wedges itself forward upon the air by the perpendicnlar vibra- 

' Borelli, De Motu Aninmliain. Bm. 4to, 2 vola. Romn, ItfiO. 
' De Motu AnimaliuTn, Lugiluni BaUvorum apnd Petnim ViDdsr. Aniiii 
Mtscmsv. Tab. XIII, figure Z (New edition.) 
' Bevue des Conra Scientifiques de la France et de I'Etringw, Uui 1M9. 
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tion of its wings, the wings during their action fonning a 
wedge, the base of which (che) is directed towards the head 
of the bird ; the apex {af) being directed towards the tail. 
This idea is worked out in propositions 195 and 196 of the 
first part of Borelli's book. In proposition 195 he explains 
how, if a wedge be driven into a body, the wedge will tend 
to separate that body into two portions ; but that if the two 
portions of the body be permitted to react upon the wedge, 
they will communicate oblique imjpulses to the sides of the 
wedge, and expel it, base first, in a straight line. 

Following up the analogy, Borelli endeavours to show in 
his 196th proposition, " that if the air acts obliquely upon 
the wings, or the wings obliquely upon the air (which is, of 
course, a wedge action), the result wiU be a horizontal trans- 
ference of the body of the bird" In the proposition referred to 
(196) Borelli states — " If the expanded wings of a bird sus- 
pended in the air shall strike the undisturbed air beneath it 
with a motion perpendicular to the horizon, the bird will fly 
with a transverse motion in a plane parallel with the horizon." 
In other words, if the wings strike vertically downwards, the 
bird will fly horizontally fmujards. He bases his argument 
upon the belief that the anterior margins of the wings are 
rigid and unyielding, whereas the posterior and after parts of 
the wings are moi'e or less flexible, and readily give way under 
pressure. " If," he adds, " the wings of the bird be expanded, 
and the under surfaces of the wings be struck by the air 
ascending perpendicularly to the horizon, with such a force 
as shall prevent the bird gliding downwards (i.e, with a 
tendency to glide downwards) from falling, it will be urged 
in a horizontal direction. This follows because the two 
osseous rods (virgse) fonning the anterior margins of the 
wings resist the upward pressure of the air, and so retain 
their original form (literally extent or expansion), whereas 
the flexible after-parts of the wings (posterior margins) are 
pushed up and approximated to form a cone, the apex of 
which (vide af of fig. 113) is directed towards the tail of the 
bird. In virtue of the air playing upon and compressing the 
sides of the wedge formed by the wings, the wedge is driven 
forwards in the direction of its base (c b e), which is equiva- 
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lent to saying that the wings carry the body of the bird to 
which they are attached in a horizontal direction^ 

Borelli restates the same argument in different words^ as 
follows : — 

" If," he says, " the air under the wings be struck by the 
flexible portions of the wings (flabella, literally fly-flaps or 
small fans) with a motion perpendicular to the horizon, the 
sails (vela) and flexible portions of the wings (flabella) will 
yield in an upward direction, and form a wedge, the point of 
which is directed towards the tail. Whether, therefore, the 
air strikes the wings from below, or the wings strike the air 
from above, the result is the same — ^the posterior or flexible 
margins of the wings yield in an upward direction, and in 
so doing urge the bird in a horizontal direction" 

In his 197th proposition, Borelli follows up and amplifies 
the arguments contained in propositions 195 and 196. " Thus," 
he observes, " it is evident that the object of flight is to 
impel birds upwards, and keep them suspended in the air, 
and also to enable them to wheel round in a plane parallel to 
the horizon. The first (or upward flight) could not be accom- 
plished unless the bird were impelled upwards by frequent 
leaps or vibrations of the wings, and its descent prevented. 
And because the downward tendency of heavy bodies is per- 
pendicular to the horizon, the vibration of the plain surfaces 
of the wings must be made by striking the air beneath them 
in a direction perpendicular to the horizon, and in this man- 
ner nature produces the suspension of birds in the air." 

" With regard to the second or transverse motion of birds 
(i.e. horizontal flight) some authors have strangely blundered; 
for they hold that it is like that of boats, which, being im- 
pelled by oars, moved horizontally in the direction of the 
stem, and pressing on the resisting water behind, leaps with 
a contrary motion, and so are carried forward. In the same 
manner, say they, the wings vibrate towards the tail with a 
horizontal motion, and likewise strike against the undisturbed 
air, by the resistance of which they are moved forward by a 
reflex motion. But this is contrary to the evidence of our 
sight as well as to reason ; for we see that the larger kinds 
of birds, such as swans, geese, etc., never vibrate thdr wing^ 
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when flying towards the tail with a horizontal motion like 
that of oars, but always bend them downwards, and so describe 
circles raised perpendicularly to the horizon.^ 

Besides, in boats the horizontal motion of the oars is easily 
made, and a perpendicular stroke on the water would be per- 
fectly useless, inasmuch as their descent would be impeded 
by the density of the water. But in birds, such a horizontal 
motion (which indeed would rather hinder flight) would be 
absurd, since it would cause the ponderous bird to fall head- 
long to the earth ; whereas it can only be suspended in the 
air by constant vibration of the wings pei'pendicular to the 
horizon. Nature was thus forced to show her marvellous skill 
in producing a motion which, by one and the same action, 
should suspend the bird in the air, and carry it forward in a 
horizontal direction. This is effected by striking the air 
below perpendicularly to the horizon, but with oblique 
strokes — an action which is rendered possible only by the 
flexibility of the feathers, for the fans of the wings in the act 
of striking acquire the form of a wedge, by the forcing out of 
which the bird is necessarily moved forwards in a horizontal 
direction." 

The points which Borelli endeavours to establish are 
these : — 

First, That the action of the wing is a wedge action. 

Second, That the wing consists of two portions — a rigid 
anterior portion, and a novrrigid flexible portion. The rigid 
portion he represents in his artificial bird (fig. 11 3, p. 220) as 
consisting of a rod {e r), the yielding portion of feathers {a o). 

Third, That if the air strikes the under surface of the 
wing perpendicularly in a direction from below upwards, the 
flexible portion of the wing will yield in an upward direction, 
and form a wedge with its neighbour. 

Fourth, Similarly and conversely, if the wing strikes the 

1 It is clear from the above that Borelli did not know that the wings of 
birds sir'\\it fonoards as well as downwards during the down stroke, and for- 
wards as well as upwards during the up stroke. These points, as well as the 
twisting and untwisting figure-of-8 action of the wing, were first described by 
the author. Borelli seems to have been equally ignorant of the fact that the 
wings of insects vibrate in a more or less horizontal direction. 
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air perpendicularly from above, the posterior and flexible 
portion of the wing will yield and be forced in an upward 
direction. 

Fifth, That this upward yielding of the posterior or flexible 
margin of the wing results in and necessitates a horizankU 
transference of the body of the bird. 

Sixth, That to sustain a bird in the air the wings must 
strike vertically downwards, as this is the direction in which a 
heavy body, if left to itself, would fall. 

Seventh, That to propel the bird in a horizontal direction, 
the wings must descend in a perpendicular direction, and the 
posterior or flexible portions of the wings yield in an upward 
direction, and in such a manner as virtually to communicate 
an oblique action to them. 

Eighth, That the feathers of the wing are bent in an 
upward direction when the wing descends, the upward bending 
of the elastic feathers contributing to the horizontal travel of 
the body of the bird. 

I have been careful to expound Borelli's views for several 
reasons : — 

l6-^. Because the purely mechanical theory of the wing's 
action is clearly to be traced to him. 

2d, Because his doctrines have remained unquestioned for 
nearly two centuries, and have been adopted by all the writers 
since his time, without, I regret to say in the majority of 
cases, any acknowledgment whatever. 

3d, Because his views have been revived by the modem 
French school ; and 

4:th, Because, in commenting upon and differing from 
Borelli, I will necessarily comment upon and differ from all 
his successors. 

As to the Direction of the Stroke, yielding of the Wing, etc, — 
The Duke of Argyll^ agrees with Borelli in believing that the 
wing invariably strikes perpendicularly downwards. His wordB 
are — " Except for the purpose of arresting their flight birds 
can never strike except directly downwards ; that is, against 
the opposing force of gravity." Professor Owen in his Com- 
parative Anatomy, Mr. Macgillivray in his British Birds, Mr. 
Bishop in his article " Motion " in the Cyclopedia of Anatomy 

1 " Reign of Law"— Good Words, 1865. 
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and Physiology, and M. Liais " On the Flight of Birds and 
Insects " in the Annals of Natural History, all assert that the 
stroke is delivered downwards and more or less backwards. 

To obtain an upward recoil, one would naturally suppose all 
that is required is a dovmward stroke, and to obtain an upward 
and forward recoil, one would naturally conclude a downward 
and backward stroke alone is requisite. Such, however, is not 
the case. 

In the first place, a natural wing, or a properly constructed 
artificial one, cannot be depressed either vertically downwards, 
or downwards and backwards. It will of necessity descend 
downwards and forwards in a curve. This arises from its 
being flexible and elastic throughout, and in especial from its 
being carefully graduated as regards thickness, the tip being 
thinner and more elastic than the root, and the posterior 
margin than the anterior margin. 

In the second place, there is only one direction in which 
the wing could strike so at once to suppoii and carry the bird 
fom^ard The bird, when flying, is a body in motiok It has 
therefore acquired momentum. If a grouse is shot on the 
wing it dees not fall vertically downwards, as Borelli and his 
successors assume, but downwards and forwards. The flat 
surfaces of the wings are consequently made to strike down- 
wards and forwards, as they in this manner act as kites to 
the falling body, which they bear, or tend to bear, upwards 
and forwards. 

So much for the direction of the stroke during the descent 
of the wing. 

Let us now consider to what extent the posterior margin 
of the wing yields in an upward direction when the wing 
descends. Borelli does not state the exact amount. The 
Duke of Argyll, who believes with Borelli that the posterior 
margin of the wing is elevated during the down stroke, avers 
that, " whereas the air compressed in the hollow of the wing 
cannot pass through the wing owing to the closing upwards of 
the feathers against each other, or escape forwards because of 
the rigidity of the bones and of the quills in this direction, it 
passes backwards, and in so doing lifts by its force the elastic 
ends of the feathers. In passing backwards it communicates 

V 
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to the whole line of both wings a corresponding push forwards 
to the body of the bird. The same volume of air is thus 
made, in accordance with the law of action and reaction, to 
siistain tJie bird and carry it forward."^ Mr. Macgillivray 
observes that " to progress in a horizontal direction it is neces- 
sary that the downward stroke should be modified by the ele- 
vation in a certain degree of the free extremities of the quills " ^ 

Marey's Views. — Professor Marey states that during the 
down stroke the posterior or flexible margin of the wing yields 
in an upward direction to such an extent as to cause the under 
surface of the wing to look backwards^ and make a backward 
angle with the horizon of 45° plus or minus according to 
circumstances.^ That the posterior margin of the wing yields 
in a slightly upward direction during the down stroke, I 
admit. By doing so it prevents shock, confers continuity of 
motion, and contributes in some measure to the elevation of 
the wing. The amount of yielding, however, is in all cases 
very slight, and the little upward movement there is, is in 
part the result of the posterior margin of the wing rotating 
around the anterior margin as an axis. That the posterior 
margin of the wing never yields in an upward direction until 
the under surface of the pinion makes a backward angle 
of 45° with the horizon, as Marey remarks, is a matter of 
absolute certainty. This statement admits of direct proo£ 
If any one watches the horizontal or upward flight of a large 
bird, he will observe that the posterior or flexible margin of 
the wing never rises during the down stroke to a perceptible 
extent, so that the under surface of the wing on no occasion 
looks backwards, as stated by Marey. On the contrary, he 
will find that the under surface of the wing (during the down 
stroke) invariably looks forwards — the posterior margin of 
the wing being inclined downwards and backwards ; as shown 
at figs. 82 and 83, p. 158; fig. 103, p. 186; fig. 85 {ahc\ 
p. 160; and fig. 88 (c.defg\ p. 166. 

The under surface of the wing, as will be seen from this 

1 " Reign of Law' —Good Words, FelDruary 1865, p. 128. 

2 History of British Birds. Lond. 1837, p. 43. 

3 '' M^chanisme du vol chez les insectes. Comment se fait la pTopnUion,** 
"by Professor E. J. Marey. Revue des Cours Scientifiques de la Fninoe et de 
I'Etranger, for 20th March 1869, p. 254. 
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account, not only always looks foncards, but it forms a tnu> 
kite with the horizon, the angles made by the kite varying at 
every part of the down stroke, as shown more particularly at 
d, 6,/, g ; j, k, I, m of fig. 88, p. 166. I am therefore opposed 
to Borelli, Macgillivray, Owen, Bishop, M. Liais, the Duke of 
Argyll, and Marey as to the direction and nature of the down 
stroke. I differ also as to the direction and nature of the up 
stroke. 

Professor Marey states that not only does the posterior 
margin of the wing yield in an upward direction during 
the down stroke until the under surface of the pinion makes 
a backward angle of 45° with the horizon, but that during 
the up stroke it yields to the same extent in an opposite direc- 
tion. The posterior flexible margin of the wing, according 
to Marey, passes through a space of 90° every time the wing 
reverses its course, this space being dedicated to the mere 
adjusting of the planes of the wing for the purposes of 
flight. The planes, moreover, he asserts, are adjusted not by 
vital and vito-mechanical acts but by the action of the air 
alone ; this operating on the under surface of the wing and 
forcing its posterior margin upwards during the down stroke ; 
the air during the up stroke acting upon the posterior margin 
of the upper surface of the wing, and forcing it downwards. 
This is a mere repetition of Borelli's view. Marey dele- 
gates to the air the difficult and delicate task of arranging 
the details of flight. The time, power, and space occupied 
in reversing the wing alone, according to this theory, are such 
as to render flight impossible. That the wing does not act 
as stated by Borelli, Marey, and others may be readily proved 
by experiment. It may also be demonstrated mathematically, 
as a reference to figs. 114 and 115, p. 228, will show. 

Let ah of fig. 114 represent the horizon; mn the line of 
vibration ; x c the wing inclined at an upward backward 
angle of 45° in the act of making the down stroke, and xd 
the ^ving inclined at a downward backward angle of 45° and 
in the act of making the up stroke. When the wing xc 
descends it will tend to dive downwards in the direction / 
gi\'ing very little of any horizontal support {a h) ; when the 
wing X d ascends it will endeavour to rise in the direction g, m 
it darts up like a kite (the body bearing it being in motioi?*^ 
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If we take the resultant of tfiese two forces, we have at most 
propulsion in the direction a b. This, moreover, would only 
hold true if the bird, was as light as air. As, however, gravity 
tends to pull the bird dbwnwards as it advances, the real 
flight of the bird, according to* this theory, would fall in 
a line between b and /, probably in xh. It could not possibly 
•be otherwise ; the- wing described and figured by Borelli and 
Marey is in one piece^ and made to vibrate vertically on either 
side of a given line. If, however, a wing in one piece is 
elevated and depressed in a strictly perpendicular direction, 
it is evident that? the wing will experience a greater resist- 
ance during the up stroke, when- it is acting against gravity , 
than during the down stroke, when it is acting vrith gravity. 




a 




a 



As a consequence, the bird will be more vigorously depressed 
during the ascent of the wing than it will be elevated during 
its descent. That the mechanical wing referred to by Borelli 
and Marey \& not a flying wing, but a mere propelling ap- 
paratus, seems evident to the latter, for he states that the 
winged machine designed by him has unquestionably not 
motor power enough to svp2)0oi its own weight} 

The manner in which the natural wing (and the artificial 
wing properly constructed and propelled) evades the resistance 
of the air during the up stroke, and gives continuous support 
and propulsion, is very remarkable. Fig. 115 illustrates the 
true principle. Let a b represent the horizon ; m n the direc- 
tion of vibration; xs the wing ready to make the down 
stroke, and x t the wing ready to make the up stroke. When 
the wing xs descends, the posterior margin (5) is screwed 

1 Revue des Cours Scientifiques de la France et de rEtr&itger. 8vo. March 
20, 1869. 
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downwards and forwards in the direction 5, t; the forward angle 
which it makes with the horizon increasing as the wing 
descends (compare with fig. 85 (ahc\ p. 160, and fig. 88 
(c def), p. 166). The air is thus seized by a great variety 
^ of inclined surfaces, and as the under surface of the wing, 
/■ which is a true kite, looks upwards and foi'wards, it tends to 
. carry the body of the bird -ujnvards and forwards in the direc- 
tion X w. When the wing x t makes the up stroke, it rotates 
in the direction ^^ to prepare for the second down stroke. 
It does not, however, ascend in the direction is. On the 
contrary, it darts up like a true kite, which it is, in the direc- 
tion X V, in virtue of the reaction of the air, and because the 
body of the bird, to which it is attached, has a forward 
motion communicated to it by the wing during the down 
stroke (compare with ghi of fig. 88, p. 166). The resultant 
of the forces acting in the directions x v and x h, is one acting in 
the direction « w, and if allowance be made for the operation 
of gravity, the flight of the bird will correspond to a line 
somewhere between w and h, probably the line x r. This 
result is produced by the wing acting as an eccentric — by 
the upper concave surface of the pinion being always directed 
upwards, the under concave surface downwards — by the 
under surface, which is a 'true kite, darting forward in wave 
curves both during the down and up strokes, and never 
making a backward angle with the horizon (fig. 88, p. 166); 
and lastly, by the wing employing the air under it as a ful- 
crum during the down stroke, the air, on its own part, react- 
ing on the under surface of the pinion, and when the proper 
time arrives, contributing to the elevation of the wing. 

If, as Borelli and his successors believe, the posterior 
margin of the wing yielded to a marked extent in an upward 
direction during the down stroke, and more especially if it 
yielded to such an extent as to cause the under surface of the 
wing to make a Ixickward angle mth the horizon of 45°, one of 
two things would inevitably follow — either the air on which 
the wing depends for support and propulsion would be per- 
mitted to escape before it was utilized ; or the wing would 
dart rapidly downward, and carry the body of the bird with 
it. If the posterior margin of the wing yielded in an upward 
direction to the extent described by Marey during the down 
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stroke, it would be tantamount to removing the fulcrum (the 
air) on which the lever formed by the wing operates. 

If a bird flies in a horizontal direction the angles made by 
the under surface of the wing with the horizon are mry slight^ 
but they always look forwards (fig. 60, p. 126). If a bird 
flies upwards the angles in question are increased (fig. 59, p. 
126). In no instance, however, unless when the bird is 
everted and flying downwards, is the posterior margin of the 
wing on a higher level than the anterior one (fig. 106, p. 
203). This holds true of natural flight, and consequently 
also of artificial flight. 

These remarks are more especially applicable to the flight 
of the bat and bird where the wing is made to vibrate more 
or less perpendicularly (fig. 17, p. 36; figs. 82 and 83, p. 
158. Compare with fig. 85, p. 160, and fig. 88, p. 166). If 
a bird or a bat wishes to fly upwards, its flying surfaces 
must always be inclined upwards. It is the same with the 
fish. A fish can only swim upwards if its body is directed 
upwards. In the insect, as has been explained, the wing 
is made to vibrate in a more or less horizontal direction. 
In this case the wing has not to contend directly against 
gravity (a wing which flaps vertically must). As a conse- 
quence it is made to tack upon the air obliquely zigzag fashion 
as horse and carriage would ascend a steep hill {vide figs. 67 
to 70, p. 141. Compare with figs. 71 and 72, p. 144). In 
this arrangement gravity is overcome by the wing reversing its 
planes and acting as a kite which flies alternately forwards and 
backwards. The kites formed by the wings of the bat and bird 
always fly forward (fig. 88, p. 166). In the insect, as in the bat 
and bird, the posterior margin of the wing never rises above the 
horizon so as to make an upward and backward angle with it, as 
stated by Borelli, Marey, and others (ex a of fig. 11 4, p. 228). 

While Borelli and his successors are correct as to the wedge- 
action of the wing, they have given an erroneous interpretation 
of the manner in which the wedge is produced. Thus Borelli 
states that when the wings descend their posterior margins 
ascend, the two wings forming a cone whose base is repre- 
sented by cbe of fig. 113, p. 220); its apex being repre- 
sented by af of the same figure. The base of Borelli's cone, 
it will be observed, is inclined forwards in the directioB of 
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the head of the bird. Now this is just t)ie opposite of what 
ought to be. Instead of the two wings forming one cone, 
the base of which is directed forwards^ each wing of itself 
forms two cones, the bases of which are directed backwards 
and outwards, as shown at fig. 116. 




Fio. 116. 

In this figure the action of the wing is compared to the 
sculling of an oar, to which it bears a considerable resem- 
blance.^ The one cone, viz., that with its base directed out- 
wards, is represented at xbd. This cone corresponds to the 
area mapped out by the tip of the wing in the process of elevat- 
ing. The second cone, viz., that with its base directed back- 
wards, is represented at qp n. This cone corresponds to the area 
mapped out by the posterior margin of the wing in the process 
of p'opelling. The two cones are produced in virtue of the 
wing rotating on its root and along its anterior margin as it 
ascends and descends {^g. 80, p. 149 j fig. 83, p. 158). The 
present figure (116) shows the double twisting action of the 
wing, the tip describing the figure-of-8 indicated at iefghd 
ijkl; the posterior margin describing the figure-of-8 indi- 
cated di.i prn. It is in this manner the cross pulsation or wave 
referred to at p. 148 is produced. To represent the action of 
the wing the sculling oar {ab,xs,cd^ must have a small scull 
{m 71, q i\ op) working at right angles to it. This follows because 

1 In sculling strictly speaking, it is the upper surface of the oar which \s 
jno3t (effective ; whereas in flying it is the under. 
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the wing has to elevate as well as propel ; the oar of a boat 
when employed as a scull only propelling. In order to elevate 
more effectually, the oars formed by the wings are made to 
oscillate on a level with and under the volant animal rather 
than above it; the posterior margins of the wings being made 
to oscillate on a level with and below the anterior margins 
(pp. 150, 151). 

Borelli, and all who have written since his time, are 
unanimous in affirming that the horizontal transference of the 
body of the bird is due to the perpendicular vibration of the 
wings, and to the yielding of the posterior or flexible margins 
of the wings in an upward direction as the wings descend. 
I am, however, as already stated, disposed to attribute 
the transference, l5^, to the fact that the wings, both when 
elevated and depressed, leap forwards in au/rves, those curves 
uniting to form a continuous waved track; 2ei, to the 
tendency which the body of the bird has to swing for- 
wards, in a more or less horizontal direction, when once set 
in motion; 3df, to the construction of the wings (they are 
elastic helices or screws, which twist and untwist when they 
are made to vibrate, and tend to bear upwards and onwards 
any weight suspended from them) ; Uh, to the reaction of 
the air on the under surfaces of the wings, which always act 
as kites; bth, to the ever-varying power with which the 
wings are urged, this being greatest at the beginning of 
the down stroke, and least at the end of the up one ; 6(^ 
to the contraction of the voluntary muscles and elastic liga- 
ments ; 1th, to the effect produced by the various inclined 
surfaces formed by the wings during their oscillations ; 8/A> 
to the weight of the bird — weight itself, when acting upon 
inclined planes (wings), becoming a propelling power, and so 
contributing to horizontal motion. This is proved by the 
fact that if a sea bird launches itself from a cliff witli ex- 
panded motionless wings, it sails along for an incredible 
distance before it reaches the water (fig. 103, p. 186). 

The authors who have adopted Borelli's plan of artificial 
wing, and who have indorsed his mechanical views of the 
action of the wing most fully, are Chabrier, Straus-Durckheim, 
Girard, and Marey. Borelli's artificial wing, as already ex- 
plained (p. 220, fig. 113), consists of a rigid rod («,r) in 
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front, and a flexible sail (a, o) composed of feathers, behind. It 
acts upon the air, and the air acts upon it, as occasion demands. 

Chabrier^s Views. — Chabrier states that the wing has only- 
one period of activity — that, in fact, if the wing be suddenly 
lowered by the depressor muscles, it is elevated solely by the 
reaction of the air. There is one unanswerable objection to 
this theory — the bats and birds, and some, if not all the 
insects, have distinct elevator muscles. The presence of well- 
developed elevator muscles implies an elevating function, and, 
besides, we know that the insect, bat, and bird can elevate 
their wings when they are not flying, and when, consequently, 
no reaction of the air is induced. 

StrauS'Durckheim^s Views, — Durckheim believes the insect 
abstracts from the air by means of the inclined plane a com- 
ponent force (composant) which it employs to support and 
direct itself. In his Theology of Nature he describes a sche- 
matic wing as follows : — It consists of a rigid ribbing in front, 
and a flexible sail behind. A membrane so constructed will, 
according to him, be fit for flight. It will suffice if such a 
sail elevates and lotoers itself successively. It will, of its own 
accord, dispose itself as an inclined plane, and receiving 
obUquely the reaction of the air, it transfers into tractile force a 
part of the vertical impulsion it has received. These two parts 
of the wing are, moreover, equally indispensable to each other. 
If we compare the schematic wing of Durckheim with that of 
Borelli they will be found to be identical, both as regards 
their construction and the manner of their application. 

Professor Marey, so late as 1869, repeats the arguments 
and views of Borelli and Durckheim, with very trifling altera- 
tions. Marey describes two artificial wings, the one composed 
of a rigid rod and sail — the rod representing the stiff anteiior 
margin of the wing ; the sail, which is made of paper bordered 
with card-board, tlie flexible postei-ior pmiion. The other 
wing consists of a rigid neimtre in front and behind of thin 
parchment which supports fine rods of steel. He states, that 
if the wing only elevates and depresses itself, " the resistance 
of the air is sufficient to produce all the other movements. 
In eff*ect the wing of an insect has not the power of equal 
resistance in every part. On the anterior margin the extended 
nervures make it rigid, while behind it is fine and flexible. 
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During the vigorous depression of the wing the nen'ure has 
the power of remaining rigid, whereas the flexible poriiony 
being pushed in an upward direction on account of the resist- 
ance it experiences from the air, assumes an oblique position, 
which causes the upper surface of the wing to look forwards " 
..." At first the plane of the wing is parallel with the body 
of the animal. It lowers itself — the front part of the wing 
, strongly resists, the sail which follows it being flexible yields. 
Carried by the ribbing (the anterior margin of the wing) which 
lowers itself, the sail or posterior margin of the wing being 
raised meanwhile by the air, which sets it straight again, 
the sail will take an intermediate position, and incline itself 
about 45° plv^ or minits according to circumstances. The 
wing continues its movements of depression inclined to the hori- 
zon, but the impulse of the air which continues its effect, and 
naturally acts upon the surface which it strikes, has the power 
of resolving itself into two forces> a vertical and a horizontal 
force, the first suffices to raise the animal, the second to move 
it along" ^ The reverse of this, Marey states, takes place during 
the elevation of the wing — the resistance of the air from above 
causing the upper surface of the wing to look backwards. The 
fallaciousness of this reasoning has been already pointed 

1 Compare Marey's description with that of Borelli, a translation of which 
I subjoin. *' Let a bird be suspended in the air with its wings expanded, 
and first let the under surfaces (of the wings) be struck by the air ascendii^ 
perpendicularly to the horizon with such a force that the bird gliding down 
is prevented from falling : I say that it (the bird) will be impelled with a 
horizontal forward motion^ because the two osseous rods of the wings are 
able, owing to the strength of the muscles, and because of their hardness, to 
resist the force of the air, and therefore to retain the same form (literally ex- 
tent, expansion), but the total breadth of the fan of each wing yields to th$ 
impulse of the air when the flexible feathers are permitted to rotate aronnd 
the manvhria or osseous axes, and hence it is necessary that the extranitiei 
of the wings approximate each other : wherefore the wings acquire the form 
of a wedge whose point is directed towards the taU of the bird, but whose 
surfaces are compressed on either side by the ascending air in such a manner 
that it is driven out in the direction of its base. Since, however, the wedge 
formed by the wings cannot move forward unless it carry the body of the bin! 
along with it, it is evident that it (the wedge) gives place to the air impellii]^ 
it, and therefore the bird flies forvfard in a horizontal directum. ButnowlcA 
the substratum of still air be struck by the fans (feathers) of the wings with 
a motion perpendicular to the horizon. Since the fans and saiU of the wingi 
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out, and need not be again referred to. It is not a little 
curious that Borelli's artificial wing should have been 
reproduced in its integrity at a distance of nearly two 
centuries. 

The Authm^'s Views: — Ms Method of constructing and applying 
Artificial JVings as contra-distinguished from that of Borelli, 
Chabrier, Durckheim, Marey, etc. — The artificial wings which I 
have been in the habit of making for several years differ from 
those recommended by Bordli, Durckheim, and Marey in 
four essential points : — 

1st, The mode of construction.. 

2d, The manner in which they are applied to the air. 

3d, The nature of the power employed. 

^th, The necessity for adapting certain elastic substances 
to the root of the wing if in one piece, and to the root and 
the body of the wing if in several pieces. 

And, first, as to the manner of construction. 

Borelli, Durckheim, and Marey maintain that the anteiior 
ffiargin of th^ wing should be rigid; I, on the other hand, 
believe that no part of the wing whatever should be rigid, 
not even the anterior margin, and that the pinion should be 
flexible and elastic throughout. 

That the anterior margin of the wing should not be com- 
posed of a rigid rod may, I think, be demonstrated in a 
variety of ways. If a rigid rod be made to vibrate by the 
hand the vibration is not smooth and continuous; on the 
contrary, it is irregular and jerky, and characterized by two 
halts or pauses (dead points), the one occurring at the end of 
the up stroke, the other at the end of the doum stroke. This 
mechanical impediment is followed by serious consequences 
as far as power and speed are concerned — the slowing of the 
wing at the end of the down and up strokes involving a 

acquire the form of a wedge, the point of which is turned towards the tail (of 
the bird), and since they suffer the same force and compression from the air, 
whether the vibrating wings strike the undisturbed air beneath, or whether, 
on the other hand, the expanded wings (the osseous axes remaining rigid) 
receive the percussion of the ascending air ; in either case theJlexibU feathers 
yield to the imptdse, and hence approximate each other, and thus the bird 
moves in a forward direction."— De Motu Animalium, pars prima, prop. 196, 
1685. 
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great expenditure of power and a disastrous waste of time. 
The wing, to be effective as an elevating and propelling 
organ, should have no dead points, and should be character- 
ized by a rapid winnowing or fanning motion. It should 
reverse and reciprocate with the utmost steadiness and 
smoothness — in fact, the motions should appear as continuous 
as those of a fly-wheel in rapid motion : they are so in the 
insect (figs. 64, 65, and 66, p. 139). 

To obviate the difficulty in question, it is necessary, in my 
opinion, to employ a tapering elastic rod or series of rods 
bound together for the anterior margin of the wing. 

If a longitudinal section of bamboo cane, ten feet in length, 
and one inch in breadth (fig. 117), be taken by the ex- 
tremity and made to vibrate, it will be found that a wavy 
serpentine motion is produced, the waves being greatest 
when the vibration is slowest* (fig. 118), and least when it 
is most rapid (fig. 119). It will further be found that at 
the extremity of the cane where the impulse is communi- 
cated there is a steady recipi'ocating moveraent devoid of dead 
points. The continuous movement in question is no doubt 
due to the fact that the different portions of the cane 
reverse at. different periods — the undulations induced being 
to an interrupted or vibratory movement very much what 
the continuous play of a fly-wheel is to a rotatory motion. 

The Wave Wing of the Author. — If a similar cane has added 
to it, tapering rods of whalebone, which radiate in an out- 
ward direction to the extent of a foot or so, and the whale- 
bones be covered by a thin sheet of india-rubber, an artificial 
wing, resembling the natural one in all its essential points, 
is at once produced (fig. 120). I propose to designate this 
wing, from the peculiarities of its movements, the reave 
wing (fig, 121). If the wing referred to (fig. 12L) be made 
to vibrate at its root, a series of longitudinal (cde) and 
transverse (fgh) waves are at once produced; the one series 
running in the direction of tJie length of the mngy the other in 
the direction of its h'eadth {vide p. 1 48). This wing further 
tvnsts and untwists, figure-of-8 fashion, during the up and down 
strokes, as shown at fig. 122, p. 239 (compare with figs. 82 
and 83, p. 158; fig. 86, p. 161; and fig. 103, p. 186). 
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There is, moreover, a continuous play of the wing;. the 
down stroke gliding into the up one, and vice versd, which 



Fig. . 
117. ^ 



a 




Fig. 117.— Represents a longitudinal section of bamboo cane ten feet long, and 
one inch vf ide.— Original. 

Fig. 118. — The appearance presented by the same cane when made to vibrate 
by the hand. The cane vibrates on either side of a given line («x), and ap- 
pears as if it were in two places at the same time, viz., c and/, g and d, e 
and h. It is thus during its vibration thrown into figures-of-8 or opposite 
curves. — OrigindL 

Fig. 119.— The same cane when made to vibrate more rapidly. In this case 
the waves made by the cane are less in size, but more numerous. The cane 
is seen alternately on either side of the line x x, being now at i now at m, 
now at n now at j, now at fc now at o, now at p now at I. The cane, when 
made to vibrate, has no dead points, a circumstance due to the fact that 
no two parts of it reverse or change their curves at precisely the same 
instant This curious reciprocating motion enables the wing to sei^e and 
disengage itself from the air with astonishing n-pidity. —Ch'igtnal. 

Fig. 120.— The same cane with a flexible elastic curtain or fringe added to it. 
The curtain consists of tapering whalebone rods covered with a thin layer 
of india-rubber, a b anterior margin of wing, c d posterior ditto.— OriginaL 

Fig. 121.— Gives the appearance presented by the artificial wing (fig. 120) 
when made to vibrate by the hand. It is thrown into longitudinal and 
transverse waves. The longitudinal waves are represented by the arrows 
c d e, and the transverse waves by the arrows fgh. A wing constructed on this 
principle gives a continuous elevating and propeUing power. It developes 
figure-of-8 curves during its action in longitudinal, transverse, and oblique 
directions. It literally floats upon the air. It has no dead points — is 
vibrated with amazingly little power, and has apparently no sb'p. It can 
fly in an upward, downward, or horizontal direction by merely altering its 
angle of inclination to the horizon. It is applied to the air by an irregular 
motion — the movement being most sudden and vigoroas always at the be- 
ginning of the down &trokQ.— Original, 
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clearly shows that the down and up strokes are parts of one 
whole, and that neither is perfect without the other. 

The wave wing is endowed with the very remarkable pro- 
perty that it will fly in any direction, demonstrating more or 
less clearly that flight is essentially a progressive movement, 
i.e, a, horizontal rather than a vertical movement. Thus, if 
the anterior or thick margin of the wing be directed up- 
wards, so that the under surface of the wing makes a forward 
angle with the horizon of 45°, the wing will, when made to 
vibrate by the hand, fly with an undulating motion in an 
upward direction^ like a pigeon to its dovecot. If the under 
surface of the wing makes no angle, or a very small forward 
angle, with the horizon, it will dart forward in a series of 
curves in a horizontal direction, like a crow in rapid horizontal 
flight. If the anterior or thick margin of the wing be directed 
downwards, so that the under surface of the wing makes a 
backward angle of 45° with the horizon, the wing will de- 
scribe a waved track, and fly downwards, as a sparrow from 
a house-top or from a tree {p. 230). In all those move- 
ments progression is a necessity. The movements are 
continuous gliding forward movements. There is no halt or 
pause between the strokes, and if the angle which the under 
surface of the wing makes with the horizon be properly 
regulated, the amount of steady tractile and buoying power 
developed is truly astonishing. This form of wing, which 
may be regarded as the realization of the figure-of-8 theory 
of flight, elevates and propels both during the down and up 
strokes, and its working is accompanied with almost no slip. 
It seems literally to float upon the air. No wing that is 
rigid in the anterior margin can twist and untwist during its 
action, and produce the figure-of-8 curves generated by the 
living wing. To produce the curves in question, the wing 
must be flexible, elastic, and capable of change of form in all 
its parts. The curves made by the artificial wing, as has 
been stated, are largest when the vibration is slow, and least 
when it is quick. In like manner, the air is thrown into 
large waves by the slow movement of a large wing, and into 
small waves by the rapid movement of a smaller wing. The 
size of the wing cuwes and air waves bear a fixed relation to 
each other, and both are dependent on the rapidity with 
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which the wing is made to vibrate. This is proved by the 
fact that insects, in order to fly, require, as a rule, to drive 
their small wings with immense velocity. It is further 
proved by the fact that the small humming-bird, in order to 
keep itself stationary before a flower, requires to oscillate its 
tiny wings with great rapidity, whereas the large humming- 
bird (Patugona gigas), as was pointed out by Darwin, can 
attain the same object by flapping its large wings with a very 
slow and powerful movement. In the larger birds the move- 
ments are slowed in proportion to the size, and more 
especially in proportion to the length of the wing ; the cranes 
and vultures moving the wings very leisurely, and the large 
oceanic birds dispensing in a great measure with the flapping 
of the wings, and trusting for progression and support to the 
wings in the expanded position. 




Fro. 122. 

Fig. 122.— Elastic spiral wing, which twists and untwists during its action, to 
form a mobile helix or screip. This wing is made to vibrate by steam by a 
direct piston action, and by a slight adjustment can be propeUed vertically, 
horizontally, or at any degree of obliquity. 

a. h. Anterior margin of wing, to which the neurce or ribs are affixed, c, d. Pos- 
terior margin of wing crossing anterior one. ar, Ball-and-socket joint at root of 
wing : the wing being attached to the side of the cylinder by the socket. 1, 
Cylinder, r, r, Piston, with cross heads (ic, «•) and piston head (»). o, o, 
Stuffing boxes, e, /, Driving chains. «i, Superior elastJc band, which assists in 
elevating the wing, n, Inferior clastic l>and, which antagonizes m. The alter- 
nate stretching of the superior and inferior elastic bands contributes to the 
continuous play of the wing, by preventing dead points at the end of the down 
and up strokes. The wing is free to move in a vertical and horizontal direc- 
tion and at any degree of obliquity. — Original. 

This leads me to conclude that very large wings may be 
driven -svith a comparatively slow motion, a matter of great 
importance in artificial flight secured by the flapping of 
wings. 
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How to construct an artificial Wave Wing on tJie Insect 
type, — The following appear to me to be essential features in 
the construction of an artificial wing : — 

The wing should be of a generally triangular shape. 

It should taper from the root towards the tip, and from 
the anterior margin in the direction of the posterior margin. 

It should be convex above and concave below, and slightly 
twisted upon itself. 

It should be flexible and elastic throughout, and should 
twist and untwist during its vibration, to produce figure-of-8 
curves along its margins and throughout its substance. 

Such a wing is represented at fig. 122, p. 239. 

If the wing is in more than one piece, joints and springs 
require to be added to the body of the pinion. 

In making a wing in one piece on the model of the insect 
wing, such as that shown at fig. 122 (p. 239), I employ one or 
more tapering elastic reeds, which arch from above downwards 
(a b) for the anterior margin. To this I add tapering elastic 
reeds, which radiate towards the tip of the wing, and which 
also arch from above downwards (g, h, i). These latter are so 
arranged that they confer a certain amount of spirality upon 
the wing ; the anterior {a h) and posterior (c d) margins being 
arranged in difi*erent planes, so that they appear to cross each 
other. I then add the covering of the wing, which may con- 
sist of india-rubber, silk, tracing cloth, linen, or any similar 
substance. 

If the wing is large, I employ steel tubes, bent to the 
proper shape. In some cases I secure additional strength by 
adding to the oblique ribs or stays (ghi of fig. 122) a series 
of very oblique stays, and another series of cross stays, as 
shown at m and ayn,o,p,q of fig. 123, p. 241. 

This form of wing is made to oscillate upon two centres 
viz. the root and anterior margin, to bring out the peculiar 
eccentric action of the pinion. 

If I wish to produce a very delicate light wing, I do so by 
selecting a fine tapering elastic reed, as r^resented at ab of 
fig. 124. 

To this I add successive layers (i, h, Qy /, e) of some flexible 
material, such as parchment, buckram, tracing doth, or even 
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paper. As the layers overlap each other, it foUoTT-s that there 
are five layers at the anterior margin {a b), and only one at 
the posterior (cd). This form of wing is not twisted upon 
itself structurally, but it twists and untwists, ahd becomes a 
true screw during its action. 







Fio. 123.— ^rfi/IcfaZ Wing vrlth Perpendicular (r s) and Horizontal (tu) Elastic 
Bands attached to ferrule {w). 

a, b, Strong elastic i-eed, which tapers towards the tip of the wing. 

d,e,f,h,ij,kf Tapering curved reeds, which run obliquely from the 
anterior to the posterior margin of the wing, and which radiate towards the 
tip. 

m. Similar curved reeds, which run still more obliquely. 

a, n, o,p, q. Tapering curved reeds, which run from the anterior margin of 
the wing, and at right mgleato it. Thea^ support th» two sets of oblique 
reeds, and give idditional strength to the anterior maif^n. 

X, Ball-and-socket joint by which the root of the wing is attached to the 
cylinder, as in fig. 122, p. 239. —Original 
Fio. 124.— Flexible elastic wing with tapering elastic reed {ah) running along 
anterior margin. 

c, d, Posterior margin of wing f , Portion of wing composed of one layer 
of flexible material, h, Portion of wing composed of two layers, g, Portion 
of wing composed of three layers f. Portion of wing composed of four 
layers, e, Portion of wmg composed of five layers, x. Ball-and-socket joint 
at root of w\n^.— Original. 
Fio. 125.— Flexible valvular wing with india-rubber springs attached to its 
root. 

a, h. Anterior margin of wing, tapering and elastic, c, d. Posterior margin 
of wing, elastic. /, /, /, Segments which open during the up stroke and 
close during the down, after the manner of valves. These are very narrow, 
and oi>en and close instantly, x, Universal joint, m, Superior elastic 
band, n, Ditto inferior, o, Ditto anterior. j>, 5, Ditto oblique, r, Ring 
into which the clastic bands are fixed.— OrigrinoZ. 

* How to construct a JFave JFing which shall evade the super- 
imposed Air during the Up Stroke, — To construct a wing which 

Q 
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shall elude the air during the up stroke, it is necessary to 
make it valvular, as shown at fig. 125, p. 241. 

This wing, as the figure indicates, is composed of nuTnerous 
nairow segments (fff), so arranged that the air, when the 
wing is made to vibrate, opens or separates them at the 
beginning of the up stroke, and closes or brings them together 
at the beginning of the down stroke. 

The time and power required for opening and closing the 
segments is comparatively . trifling, owing to their extreme 
narrowness and extreme lightness. The space, moreover, 
through which they pass in performing their valvular action 
is exceedingly small. The wing under observation is flexible 
and elastic throughout, and resembles in its general features- 
the other wings described. 

I have also constructed a wing which is self-acting in 
another sense. This consists of two parts — the one part 
being made of an elastic reed, which tapers towards the ex- 
tremity ; the other of a flexible sail. To the reed, which 
corresponds to the anterior margin of the wing, delicate 
tapering reeds are fixed at right angles ; the principal and 
subordinate reeds being arranged on the same plane. The 
flexible sail is attached to the under surface of the principal 
reed, and is stiffer at its insertion tlian towards its free mar- 
gin. When the wing is made to ascend, the sail, because of 
the pressure exercised upon its upper surface by the air, 
assura'^.s a very oblique position, so that the resistance ex- 
perienced by it during the up stroke is very slight. When, 
however, the wing descends, the sail instantly flaps in an 
upward direction, the subordinate reeds never permitting its 
posterior or free margin to rise above its anterior or fixed 
margin. The under surface of the wing consequently descends 
in such a manner as to present a nearly flat surface to the earth. 
It experiences much resistance from the air during the doum 
stroke, the amount of buoyancy thus furnished being very 
considerable. The above form of wing is more effective 
during the down stroke than during the up one. It, however, 
elevates and. propels during both, the forward travel being 
greatest during the down stroke. 

Compound Wave Wing of the Author. — In order to render 
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the movements of the wing as simple djs possible, I was 
induced to devise a form of pinion, which for the sake of dis- 
tinction I shall designate the Compound Wave Wing, This 
wing consists of two wave wings united at the roots, as 
represented at fig. 126. It is impelled by steam, its centre 
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Fig. 126. 

being fixed to the head of the piston by a compound joint 
{x), which enables it to move in a circle, and to rotate along its 
anterior margin {abed; A, A") in the direction of its length. 
The circular motion is for steering purposes only. The wing 
rises and falls with every stroke of the piston, and the move- 
ments of the piston are quickened during the down stroke, 
and slowed during the up one. 

During the up stroke of the piston the wing is very 
decidedly convex on its upper surface (abed ; A, A'\ its 
under surface being deeply concave and inclined obliquely 
upwards and forwards. It thus evades the air during the up 
stroke. During the down stroke of the piston the wing is 
flattened out in every direction, and its extremities twisted 
in such a manner as to form two screws, as shown at o! b' c' d'; 
e f g' Ji; B^B of figure. The active area of the wing is by 
this means augmented, the wing seizing the air with great 
avidity during the down stroke. The area of the wing may 
be still further increased and diminished during the down 
and np strokes by adding joints to the body of the wing. 
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The degree of convexity given to the upper surface of the 
wing can be increased or diminished at pleasure by causing a 
cord {ij; A, A') and elastic band {]c) to extend between two 
points, which may vary according to circumstances. The 
wing is supplied with vertical springs, which assist in slowing 
and reversing it towards the end of the down and up strokes, 
and these, in conjunction with the elastic properties of the 
wing itself, contribute powerfully to its continued play. The 
compound wave wing produces the, currents on which it 
rises. Thus during the up stroke it draws after it a current, 
which being met by the wing during its descent, confers 
additional elevating and propelling power. During the down 
stroke the wing in like manner draws after it a current which 
forms an eddy, and on this eddy the wing rises, as explained 
at p. 253, fig. 129. The ascent of the wing is favoured by 
the superimposed air playing on the upper surface of the 
posterior margin of the organ, in such a manner as to cause 
the wing to assume a more and more oblique position with 
reference to the horizon. This change in the plane of the 
wing enables its upper surface to avoid the superincumbent 
air during the up stroke, while it confers upon its under sur- 
face a combined kite and parachute action. The compound 
wave wing leaps forward in a curve both during the down 
and up strokes, so that the wing during its vibration describes 
a waved track, as shown at a, c, e,^, i of fig. 81, p. 157. The 
compound wave wing possesses most of the peculiarities of 
single wings when made to vibrate separately. It forms a 
most admirable elevator and propeller, and has this advan- 
tage over ordinary wings, that it can be worked without 
injury to itself, when the machine which it is intended to 
elevate is resting on the ground. Two or more compound 
wave wings may be arranged on the same plane, or super- 
imposed, and made to act in concert. They may also by a 
slight modification be made to act horizontally instead of 
vertically. The length of the stroke of the compound wave 
wing is determined in part, though not entirely by the stroke 
of the piston — the extremities of the wing, because of their 
elasticity, moving through a greater space than the centre of 
the wing. By fixing the wing to the head of the piston all 
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gearing apparatus is avoided, and the number of joints and 
working points reduced — a matter of no small importance 
when it is desirable to conserve the motor power and keep 
down the weight. 

How to apply Artificial Wings to the Air, — ^Borelli, 
Durckheim, Marey, and all the writers with whom I am 
. acquainted, assert that the wing should be made to vibrate 
vertically, I believe that if the wing be in one piece it 
should be made to vibrate obUgudy and more or less horizon- 
tally. If, however, the wing be made to vibrate vertically, 
it is necessary to supply it with a ball-and-socket joint, and 
with springs at its root {m 7i of fig. 125, p. 241), to enable it 
to leap forward in a curve when it descends, and in another 
and opposite curve when it ascends {vide a, c, e, g,i of fig. 81, 
p. 157). This arrangement practically converts the vertical 
vibration into an oblique one. If this plan be not adopted, 
the wing is apt to foul at its tip. In applying the wing to 
the air it ought to have a figure-of-8 movement communicated 
to it either directly or indirectly. It is a peculiarity of the 
artificial wing properly constructed (as it is of the natural 
wing), that it twists and untwists and makes fi>gure-of-% cui'ves 
during its action (see a b, cd of fig. 122, p. 239), this enabling 
it to seize and let go the air with wonderful rapidity, and 
in such a manner as to avoid dead points. If the wing be 
in several pieces, it may be made to vibrate more vertically 
than a wing in one piece, from the fact that the outer half 
of the pinion moves forwards and backwards when the wing 
ascends and descends so as alternate^ to become a short and 
a long lever ; this arrangement permitting the wing to avoid 
the resistance experienced from the air during the up stroke, 
while it vigorously seizes the air during the down stroke. 

If the body of a flying animal be in « horizontal position, 
a wing attached to it in such a manner that its under surface 
shall look forwards, and make an upward angle of 45° with 
the horizon is in a position to be applied either vertically 
(figs. 82 and 83, p. 158), or horizontally (figs. 67, 68, 69, and 
70, p. 141). Such, moreover, is the conformation of the 
shoulder-joint in insects, bats, and birds, that the wing can 
be applied vertically, horizontally, or at any degree of obliquity 
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without inconvenience.^ It is in this way that an insect 
which may begin its flight by causing its wings to make 
figure-of-8 horizontal loops (fig. 71, p. 144), may gradu- 
ally change the direction of the loops, and make them more 
and more oblique Until they are nearly vertical (fig. 73, p. 
144). In the beginning of such flight the insect is screwed 
nearly vertically upwards; in the middle of it, it is screwed 
upwards and forwards: whereas, towards the end of it, the 
insect advances in a waved line almost horizontally (see 
q',r\s\t' of fig. 72, p. 144). The muscles of the wing are 
so arranged that they can propel it in a horizontal, vertical, 
or oblique direction. It is a matter of the utmost importance 
that the direction of the stroke and the nature of the angles 
made by the surface of the wing during its vibration with 
the horizon be distinctly understood ; as it is on these that 
all flying creatures depend when they seek to elude the up- 
ward resistance of the air, and secure a maximum of elevating 
and propelling power with a minimum of slip. 

As to the nature of the Forces required for propelling Aiii- 
fidal Wings. — Borelli, Durckheim, and Marey affirm that it 
suffices if the wing merely elevates and depresses itself by 
a rhythmical movement in a perpendicular direction ; while 
Chabrier is of opinion that a movement of depression only is 
required. All those observers agree in believing that the 
details of flight are due to the reaction of the air on the sur- 
face of the wing. Repeated experiment has, however, con- 
vinced me that the artificial wing must be thoroughly under 
control, both during the down and up strokes — the details of 
flight being in a great measure due to the movements com- 
municated to the wing by an intelligent agent. In order 
to reproduce flight by the aid of artificial wings, I find it 
necessary to employ a power which varies in intensity at 
every stage of the down and up strokes. The power which 

^ The human wrist is so formed that if a wing be held in the hand at an 
upward angle of 45", the hand can apply it to the air in a vertical or horizontal 
direction without difficulty. This arises from the power which the hand has 
of moving in an upward and downward direction, and from side to side with 
equal facility. Tlie hand can also rotate on its long axis, so that it virtually 
represents all the movements of the wing at its root. 
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suits best is one which is made to act very suddenly and 
forcibly at the beginning of the down stroke, and which gradu- 
ally abates in intensity until the end of the down stroke, where 
it ceases to act in a downward direction. The power is then 
made to aTit in an upward direction, and gradually to decrease 
until the end of the up stroke. The force is thus applied 
more or less continuously; its energy being increased and 
diminished according to the position of the wing, and the 
amount of resistance which it experiences from the air. The 
flexible and elastic nature of the wave wing, assisted by 
certain springs to be presently explained, insure a continuous 
^dbration where neither halts nor dead points are observ- 
able. I obtain the varying power required by a direct piston 
action, and by working the steam expansively. The power 
employed is materially assisted, particularly during the up 
stroke, by the reaction of the air and the elastic struc- 
tures about to be described. An artificial wing, propelled 
and regulated by the forces recommended, is in some 
respects as completely under control as the wing of the 
insect, bat, or bird. 

Necessity for supplying the Root of Artificial Wings with 
Elastic Strtictures in imitation of the Muscles and Elastic Liga- 
ments of Flying Animxils. — Borelli, Durckheim, and Marey, 
who advocate the perpendicular vibration of the wing, make 
no allowance, so far as I am aware, for the wing leaping 
forward in Cfwrves during the down and up strokes. As a con- 
sequence, the wing is jointed in their models to the frame 
by a simple joint which moves only in one direction, viz., 
from above downwards, and vice versd. Observation and 
experiment have fully satisfied me that an artificial wing, 
to be effective as an elevator and propeller, ought to be 
able to move not only in an upward and downward direc- 
tion, but also in a foi'ward, backward, and oblique direction ; 
nay, more, that it should be free to rotate along its anterior 
margin in the direction of its length ; in fact, that its move- 
ments should be universal. Thus it should be able to rise or 
fall, to advance or retire, to move at any degree of obliquity, 
and to rotate along its anterior margin. To secure the 
several movements referred to I furnish the root of the wing 
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with a ball-and-socket joint, Le,, a universal joint (see x of 
fig. 122, p. 239). To regulate the several movements when 
the wing is vibrating, and to confer on the wing the various 
inclined surfaces requisite for flight, as well as to delegate 
as little as possible to the air, I employ a cross system of 
elastic bands. These bands vary in length, strength, and 
direction, and are attached to the anterior margin of the wing 
(near its root), and to the cylinder (or a rod extending 
from the cylinder) of the model (vide m,n of fig. 122, p. 
239). The principal bands are four in number — a superior, 
inferior, anterior, and posterior. The superior band (m) 
extends between the upper part of the cylinder of the 
model, and the upper surface of the anterior margin of the 
wing ; the inferior band {n) extending between the under part 
of the cylinder or the boiler and the inferior surface of the 
anterior margin of the pinion. The anterior and posterior 
bands are attached to the anterior and posterior portions of 
the wing and to rods extending from the centre of the 
anterior and posterior portions of the cylinder. Oblique 
bands are added, and these are so arranged that they give to 
the wing during its descent and ascent the precise angles 
made by the wing with the horizon in natural flight. The 
superior bands are stronger than the inferior ones, and are 
put upon the stretch during the down stroke. Thus they 
help the wing over the dead point at the end of the down 
stroke, and assist, in conjunction with the reaction obtained 
from the air, in elevating it. The posterior bands are 
stronger than the anterior ones to restrain within certain 
limits the great tendency which the wing has to leap forward 
in curves towards the end of the down and up strokes. The 
oblique bands, aided by the air, give the necessary degree of 
rotation to the wing in the direction of its length. This 
effect can, however, also be produced independently by the 
four principal bands. From what has been stated it will be 
evident that the elastic bands exercise a restraining influence, 
and that they act in unison with the driving power and with 
the reaction supplied by the air. They powerfully contribute 
to the continuous vibration of the wing, the vibration being 
peculiar in this that it varies in rapidity at every stage of the 
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down and up strokes. I derive the motor power, as has been 
stated, from a direct piston action, the piston being urged either 
by steam worked expansively or by the hand, if it is merely a 
question of illustration. In the hand models the " muscfdar 
sense " at once informs the operator as to what is being done. 
Thus if one of the wave wings supplied with a ball-and-socket 
joint, and a cross system of elastic bands as explained, has a 
sudden vertical impulse communicated to it at the beginning of 
the down stroke, the wing darts downwards and forwards in 
a curve {vide ac, of fig. 81, p. 157), and in doing so U elevates 
and carries the piston and cylinder forwards. The force 
employed in depressing the wing is partly expended in 
stretching the superior elastic band, the wing being slowed 
towards the end of the down stroke. The instant the depress- 
ing force ceases to act, the superior elastic band contracts and 
the air reacts ; the two together, coupled with the tendency 
which the model has to fall downwards and forwards during 
the up stroke, elevating the wing. The wing when it ascends 
describes an upward and forward curve as shown at ce of 
fig. 81, p. 157. The ascent of the wing stretches the inferior 
elastic band in the same way that the descent of the wing 
stretched the superior band The superior and inferior 
elastic bands antagonize each other and reciprocate with 
vivacity. While those changes are occurring the wing is 
twisting and untwisting in the direction of its length and 
developing figure-of-8 curves along its margins (p. 239, fig. 
\22j al, c d), and throughout its substance similar to what 
are observed under like circumstances in the natural wing 
{vide fig. 86, p. 161 ; fig. 103, p. 186). The angles, moreover, 
made by the under surface of the wing with the horizon 
during the down and up strokes are continually varying — the 
wing all the while acting as a kite, which flies steadily 
upwards and forwards (fig. 88, p. 166). As the elastic 
bands, as has been partly explained, are antagonistic in their 
action, the wing is constantly oscillating in some direction; 
there being no dead point either at the end of the down or 
up strokes. As a consequence, the curves made by the wing 
during the down and up strokes respectively, run into each 
other to form a continuous waved track, as represented at fig. 
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81, p. 157, and fig. 88, p. 166. A continuous movement 
begets a continuous buoyancy; and it is quite remarkable to 
what an extent, wings constructed and applied to the air 
on the principles explained, elevate and propel — ^how little 
power is required, and how little of that power is wasted in 
slip. 

If the piston, which in the experiment described has been 
working vertically, be made to work horizontally, a series of 
essentially similar results are obtained. When the piston 
is worked horizontally, the anterior and posterior elastic 
bands require to be of nearly the same strength, whereas 
the inferior elastic band requires to be much stronger 
than the superior one, to counteract the very decided ten- 
dency the wing has to fly upwards. The power also requires 
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Fig. 127 —Path described by artifinial wave wing from right to left x, x'. 
Horizon, m, w, o, Wave tra(!k traversed by wing from ligtkt to lefL p. 
Angle made by the Aving with the horizon at beginning of stroke, g. Ditto, 
made at middle of stroke, b, Ditto, towards end of Rtroke. c, Wing in 
the act of reversing , at this stage the wing, makes an angle of 90° with tlie 
horizon, and its speed is less than at any other part of it« course, d, Wing 
reversed, and in the act of darting up to u, to begin tiie stroke fix>m left to 
right (vide u of fig. 128) — Original. 

Fig. 128— Path described by artificial wave wing ftom left to right. x,gf. 
Horizon, u, v, w. Wave track traversed by wing l^om left to ri^t. t. 
Angle made by the wing with horizon at beginning of stroke, y. Ditto, 
at middle of stroke, a, Ditto, towards end of stroke, r. Wing in the act 
of reversing ; at this stage the wing makes an angle of 90* with the horizon, 
and its speed is less that at any other part of its course. «, Wing reversed. 



and 
m 



d in the act of darting up to m, to begin the stroke from right to loft (vide 
of fig V27\— Original. 



to be somewhat differently applied. Thus the wing must 
have a violent impulse communicated to it when it begins the 
stroke from right to left, and also when it begins the stroke 
from left to right (the Jieavy parts of the spiral line repre- 
sented at fig. 7 1, p. 144, indicate the points where the impulse 
is communicated). The wing is then left to itself, the elastic 
bands and the reaction of the air doing the remainder of the 
work. When the wing is forced by the piston from right to 
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left, it darts forward in double curve, as shown at fig. 127; 
the various inclined surfaces made by the wing with the 
horizon changing at every stage of the stroke. 

At the beginning of the stroke from right to left, the angle 
made by the under surface of the wing with the horizon (xx) 
is something like 45** (p), whereas at the middle of the stroke it 
is reduced to 20** or 25° (q). At the end of the stroke the angle 
gradually increases to 45** (b), then to 90° (c), after which the 
wing suddenly turns a somersault (d), and reverses precisely as 
the natural wing does at e,/, g of figs. 67 and 69, p. 141. The 
artificial wing reverses with amazing facility, and in the most 
natural manner possible. The angles made by its under 
surface with the horizon depend chiefly upon the speed with 
which the wing is urged at different stages of the stroke ; the 
angle always decreasing as the speed increases, and vice versd. 
As a consequence, the angle is greatest when the speed is least. 

When the wing reaches the point b its speed is much less 
than it was at q. The wing is, in fact, preparing to reverse. 
At c the wing is in the act of reversing (compare c of figs. 84 
and 85, p. 160), and, as a consequence, its speed is at a 
minimum, and the angle which it makes with the horizon at 
a maximum. At d the wing is reversed, its speed being 
increased, and the angle which it makes with the horizon 
diminished. Between the letters d and u the wing darts 
suddenly up like a kite, and at m it is in a p6sition to com- 
mence the stroke from left to right, as indicated at u of fig. 
128, p. 250. The course described and the angles made by 
the wing with the horizon during the stroke from left to 
right are represented at fig. 128 (compare with figs. 68 and 
70, p. 141). The stroke from left to right is in every respect 
the converse of the stroke from right to left, so that a separate 
description is unnecessary. 

The Artificial Wave Wing am be driven at any speed — 
it can make its ovm cuirents, or utilize existing ones, — The 
remarkable feature in the artificial wave wing is its adapta- 
bility. It can be driven slowly, or with astonishing rapidity. 
It has no dead points. It reverses instantly, and in such a 
manner as to dissipate neither time nor power. It alternately 
seizes and evades the air so as to extract the maximum 
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of support with the minimum of slip, and the minimnm 
of force. It supplies a degree of bUoying and propelling 
power which is truly remarkable. Its buoying area is 
nearly equal to half a circle. It can act upon still air, 
and it can create and utilize its own currents. I proved this 
in the following manner. I caused the wing to make a 
horizontal sweep from right to left over a candle ; the wing 
rose steadily as a kite would, and after a brief interval, the 
flame of the candle was persistently blown from right to left. 
I then waited until the flame of the candle assumed its 
normal perpendicular position, after which I caused the wing 
to make another and opposite sweep from left to right. The 
wing again rose kite fashion, and the flame was a second time 
affected, being blown in this case from left to right. I now 
caused the wing to vibrate steadily and rapidly above the 
candle, with this curious result, that the flame did not incUne 
alternately from right to left and from left to right. On the 
contrary, it was blown steadily- away from me, i,e. in the 
direction of the tip of the wing, thus showing that the arti- 
ficial currents made by the wing, met and neutralized each 
other always at mid stroke. I also found that under these 
circumstances the buoying power of the wing was remarkably 
increased. 

Compound rotation of the Artificial Wave Wing : the different 
farts of the Wing travel at different speeds, — ^The artificial 
wave wing, like the natural wing, revolves upon two centires 
{ah, cd of fig. 80, p. 149; fig. 83, p. 158, and. fig. 122, 
p. 239), and owes much of its elevating and propelling, 
seizing, and disentangling power to its different portions 
travelling at different rates of speed (see fig. 56, p. 120), and 
to its storing up and giving off energy as it hastens to and 
fro. Thus the tip of the wing moves through a very much 
greater space in a given time than the root, and so also of the 
posterior margin as compared with the anterior. This is 
readily understood by bearing in mind that the root of the 
wing forms the centre or axis of rotation for the tip, while 
the anterior margin is the centre or axis of rotation for the 
posterior margin. The momentum, moreover, acquired by 
the wing during the stroke from right to left 15 ea^pended isk 
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reversing the wing, and in preparing it for the stroke from 
left to right, and mce versd ; a continuous to-and-fro move^ 
ment devoid of dead points being thus established. If the 
artificial wave wing be taken in the hand and suddenly de- 
pressed in a more or less vertical direction, it immediately 
springs up again, and carries the hand with it. It, in fact, 
describes a curve whose convexity is directed downwards, and 
in doing so, carries the hand upwards and forwards. If a 
second down stroke be added, a second curve is formed ; the 
curves running into each other, and producing a progressive 
waved track similar to what is represen ted at a, c, e, g, i, of 
fig. 81, p. 157. This result is favoured if the operator runs 
forward so as not to impede or limit the action of the wing. 

How the Wave Wing creates currents, and rises wpon them, 
and how the Air assists in elevating the Wing. — In order to 
ascertain in what way the air contributes to the elevation 
of the wing, I made a series of experiments with natural 
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and artificial wings. These experiments led me to conclude 
that when the wing descends, as in the bat and bird, it 
compresses and pushes before it, in a downward and forward 
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direction, a column of air represented by a, 6, c of fig. 129, p. 
253.^ The air rushes in from all sides to replace the dis- 
placed air, as shown at d, e,f, g, h, i, and so produces a circle 
of motion indicated by the dotted line s, t, v, w. The wing 
rises upon the outside of the circle referred to, as more par- 
ticularly seen at dy e, v, w. The arrows, it will be observed, 
are all pointing upwards, and as these arrows indicate the 
direction of the reflex or back current, it is not difficult 
to comprehend how the air comes indirectly to assist in 
elevating the wing. A similar current is produced to the 
right of the figure, as indicated by /, m, o, p, q, r, but seeing 
the wing is always advancing, this need not be taken into 
account. 

If fig. 129 be made to assume a horizontal position, in- 
stead of the oblique position which it at present occupies, 
the manner in which an artificial current is produced by 
one sweep of the wing from right to left, and utilized by it 
in a subsequent sweep from left to right, will be readily 
understood. The artificial wave wing makes a horizontal 
sweep from right to left, i.e. it passes from the point a to the 
point c of fig. 129. During its passage it has displaced a 
column of air. To fill the void so created, the air rushes in 
from all sides, viz. from d,e,fyg,h,i; /, m, o,^, ^, r. The 
currents marked g, h, i ; p, q, r, represent the reflex or arH- 
ficial currents. These are the currents which, after a brief 
interval, force the flame of the candle from right to left. It 
is those same currents which the wing encounters, and which 
contribute so powerfully to its elevation, when it sweeps from 
left to right. The wing, when it rushes from left to right, 
produces a new series of artificial currents, which are equally 
powerful in elevating the wing when it passes a second time 
from right to left, and thus the process of making and 
utilizing currents goes on so long as the wing is made to 
oscillate. In waving the artificial wing to and fro, I found 

1 Tlie artificial CTirrents produced by the wing during its descent may be 
readily seen by partially filling a chamber with steam, smoke, or some impal- 
|Kible white powder, and causing the wing to descend in its midst. "Bf ft 
little practice, the eye will not fail to detect the currents represented at 
df Cff, g, h, t, If m, o, p, q, r of fig. 129, p. 253. 
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the best results were obtained when the range of the wing 
and the speed with which it was urged were so regulated as 
to produce a perfect reciprocation. Thus, if the range of the 
wing be great, the speed should also be high, otherwise the 
air set in motion by the right stroke will not be utilized by 
the left stroke, and vice versd. If, on the other hand, the 
range of the wing be small, the speed should also be low, as 
the short stroke will enable the wing to reciprocate as per- 
fectly as when the stroke is longer and the speed quicker. 
When the speed attained is high, the angles made by the 
under surface of the wing with the horizon are diminished ; 
when it is low, the angles are increased. From these re- 
marks it will be evident that the artificial wave wing reci- 
procates in the same way that the natural wing reciprocates ; 
the reciprocation being most perfect when the wing is 
vibrating in a given spot, and least perfect when it is travel- 
ling at a high horizontal speed. 

The Artificial Wing propelled at various degi'ees of speed 
dwing the Down and Up Strokes. — The tendency which the 
artificial wave wing has to rise again when suddenly and 
vigorously depressed, explains why the elevator muscles of 
the wing should be so small when compared with the depressor 
muscles — the latter being something like seven times larger 
than the former. That the contraction of the elevator 
muscles is necessary to the elevation of the wing, is abun- 
dantly proved by their presence, and that there should be so 
great a difference between the volume of the elevator and 
depressor muscled is not to be wondered at, when we remem- 
ber that the whole weight of the body is to be elevated by 
the rapid descent of the wings — the descent of the wing 
being entirely due to the vigorous contraction of the powerful 
pectoral muscles. If, however, the wing was elevated with 
as great a force as it was depressed, no advantage would be 
gained, as the wing, during its ascent (it acts against 
gravity) would experience a much greater resistance from 
the air than it did during its descent. The wing is con- 
sequently elevated more slowly than it is depressed; th« 
elevator muscles exercising a controlling and restraining 
influence. By slowing the wing during the up stroke 
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the air has an opportunity of reacting on its under sur- 
face. 

The Artificial Wave Wing as a Propeller, — The wave 
wing makes an admirable propeller if its tip be directed 
vertically downwards, and the wing lashed from side to side 
with a sculling figure-of-8 motion, similar to that executed by 
the tail of the fish. Three wave wings may be made to act 
in concert, and with a very good result ; two of them being 
made to vibrate figure-of-8 fashion in a more or less horizontal 
direction with a view to elevating ; the third being turned in 
a downward direction, and made to act vertically for the 
purpose of propelling. 




Fio. 130.— Aerial wave screw, whose blades are slightly twisted {ah,cd; 
^f,Q^)> BO that those portions nearest the root (d h) make a greater angle 
with the horizon than those pai-ts nearer the tip (&/). Tlie angle is thus 
adjusted to the speed attained by the different portions of the screw. The 
angle admits of further adjustment by means of the steel springs «, «, 
these exercising a restraining, and to a certain extent a r^pilating, influ- 
ence which effectually prevents shock. 

It will be at once perceived from this figure that the portions of the screw 
marked in, and n travel at a much lower speed than those poctions marked 
and p, and these again more slowly than those marked q and r (compare 
with Hg. 56, p, 120). As, however, the angle which a wing or a portion of 
a wing, as I have pointed out, -varies to accommodate itself to the speed 
attained by the wing, or a portion thereof, it follows, that to make the wave 
screw mechanically perfect, the angles made by its several portions must 
be accurately adapted to the travel of its several parts as indicated above. 

X, Vertical tube for receiving dri\ing shaft, v, w. Sockets in which the 
roots of the blades of the screw rotate, the degree of rotation being limited 
by the steel springs 7, s. ab,ef, Taptring elastic reeds forming anterior or 
thick margins of blades of screw. dc,hg^ Posterior or thin elastic margins 
of blades of screw, m n,op,qr. Radii formed by the different portions of 
the blades of the screw when in operation. The arrows indicate the direc- 
tion of travel. — Original 

A Nev) Form of Aerial Screw. — If two of the wave wings 
represented at fig. 122, p. 239, be placed end to end, and 
united to a vertical portion of tube to form a two-bladed 
screw, similar to that employed in navigation, a most powerful 
elastic aerial screw is at once produced, as seen at fig. 1 30. 
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This screw, which for the sake of uniforn\ity 1 denomiiMitt> 
the atrial vxtre screWy possesses ad>'anUges for Horial pur- 
poses to which no form of rif^i screw yet devistni call 1*^* 
claim. The way in which it clings to the air during iti* 
revolution, and the degree of buoying power it possesses, art* 
quite astonishing. It is a self-adjusting, self-regulating 8on>w» 
and as its component parts are flexible and elastic, it accom- 
modates itself to the speed at which it is driven, and gives* 
a uniform buoyancy. The slip, I may add, is nominal in 
amount. This screw is exceedingly light, and owes its eftioacy 
to its shape and the graduated nature of its blades; the 
anterior margin of each blade being comparatively rigid, 
the posterior margin being comparatively flexible and 
more or less elastic. The blades are kites in the satne 
sense that natural wings are kites. They are flown ai sucli 
when the screw revolves. I find that the aerial wave screw 
flies best and elevates most when its blades are inclined at a 
certain upward angle as indicated in the figure (130). Th(3 
aerial wave screw may have the number of its blades in- 
creased by placing the one above the other ; and two or more 
screws may be combined and made to revolve in opposite 
directions so as to make them reciprocate; the one screw pro- 
ducing the current on which the other rises, as happens in 
natural wings. 

The Aerial Wave Screw operates also upon Water. — The 
form of screw just described is adapted in a marked manner 
for water, if the blades be reduced in size and composed of 
some elastic substance, which will resist the action <A fluids, 
as gutta-percha, carefully tempered finely graduated steel platen, 
etc. It bears the same relation to, and fxrorluces the same 
results upon, water, as the tail and fin of the fish. It thrimn 
Its blades during its action into double figure-of-8 tnrvcM, 
similar in all respects to those produced on the anterir/r ar»d 
posterior margins of the natural and artificial flying wing. An 
the speed attained by the several portions of each blade vari«», 
so the angle at which each part of the blade strikes vari^ ; 
the angles being always greatest towards the root of the V>lad^ 
and least towards the tip. The angles made by th^ different 
p<»tioo3 of the Uades are diminished in proportion a« th# 
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speed, with which the screw is driven, is increased. The 
screw in this manner is self-adjusting, and extracts a large 
percentage of propelling power, with very little force and 
surprisingly little slip. 

A similar result is obtained if two finely graduated angular- 
shaped gutta-percha or steel plates be placed end to end and 
applied to the water (vertically or horizontally matters little), 
with a slight sculling figure-of-8 motion, analogous to that 
performed by the tail of the fish, porpoise, or whale. If the 
thick margin of the plates be directed forwards, and the 
thin ones backwards, an unusually effective propeller is pro- 
duced. This form of propeller is likewise very effective in air. 



CONCLUDING EEMAEKS. 

From the researches and experiments detailed in the pre- 
sent volume, it will be evident that a remarkable analogy 
exists between walking, swimming, and flying. It will 
further appear that the movements of the tail of the fish, and 
of the wing of the insect, bat, and bird can be readily imi- 
tated and reproduced. These facts ought to inspire the 
pioneer in aerial navigation with confidence. The land and 
water have already been successfully subjugated. The realms 
of the air alone are unvanquished. These, however, are so 
vast and so important as a highway for the nations, that 
science and civilisation equally demand their occupation. 
The history of artificial progression indorses the belief that 
the fields etherean will one day be traversed by a machine 
designed by human ingenuity, and constructed by human 
skill. In order to construct a successful flying machine, it is 
not necessary to reproduce the filmy wing of the insect, the 
silken pinion of the bat, or the complicated and highly differ- 
entiated wing of the bird, where every feather may be said 
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to have a peculiar function assigned to it ; neither is it neces- 
sary to reproduce the intricacy of that machinery by which 
the pinion in the bat, insect, and bird is moved : all that is 
required is to distinguish the properties, form, extent, and 
manner of application of the several flying surfaces, a task 
attempted, however imperfectly executed, in the foregoing 
pages. When Vivian and Trevithick devised the locomo- 
tive, and Symington and Bell the steamboat, they did 
not seek to reproduce a quadruped or a fish; they simply 
aimed at producing motion adapted to the land and 
water, in accordance with natural laws, and in the pre- 
sence of living models. Their success is to be measured by 
an involved labyrinth of railway which extends to every 
part of the civilized world ; and by navies whose vessels are 
despatched without trepidation to navigate the most boisterous 
seas at the most inclement seasons. The aeronaut has a 
similar but more difficult task to perform. In attempting to 
produce a flying-machine he is not necessarily attempting 
an impossible thing. The countless swarms of flying crea- 
tures testify as to the practicability of such an undertaking, 
and nature supplies him at once with models and materials. 
•If artificial flight were not attainable, the insects, bats, and 
birds would furnish the only examples of animals whose 
movements could not be reproduced. History, analogy, 
observation, and experiment are all opposed to this view. 
The success of the locomotive and steamboat is an earnest 
of the success of the flying machine. If the difficulties to 
be surmounted in its construction are manifold, the triumph 
and the reward will be correspondingly great. It is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the boon which would accrue to mankind 
from such a creation. Of the many mechanical problems before 
the world at present, perhaps there is none greater than that 
of aerial navigation. Past failures are not to be regarded 
as the harbingers of future defeats, for it is only within 
the last few years that the subject of artificial flight has 
been taken up in a true scientific spirit. Within a com- 
paratively brief period an enormous mass of valuable data 
has been collected. As societies for the advancement of aero- 
nautics have been established in Britain, America, France, 
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and other countries, there is reason to believe tliat our 
knowledge of this moat difficult department of science will 
go on increasing until the knotty problem is finally solved. 
If" this day should ever come, it will not be too much to 
affirm, that it will inaugurate a new era in the history of 
mankind ; and that great as the destiny of our race has been 
hitherto, it will be quite out-lustred by the grandeur and 
magnitude of coming events. 
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DU MONCELy Count, — The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

EDGEWORTH, F, K— Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 

the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy 8vo, 
7j. td, 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common Pro- 
vincial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation. Crown 8vo, 
2J. td. 

Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus : — 

An Introduction to the History of Kducational 
Theories. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second Edition. 
3J. dd. 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. Mahaffy, M.A, 
3J. dd. 

School Management. Including a general view of the work 
of Education, Organization and Discipline. By Joseph Landon. 
Second Edition, ds. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R, CaldecotU 
Parchment Library Edition, 6j. ; vellum, 7^. dd, 

ELSDALEy Henry, — Studies in Tennyson's Idylls. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

ELYOT, Sir TAomas.—The Boke named the Gouemour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1 53 1 by Henry Herbert Stephen 
Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of her Majesty from Hol- 
bein's Original Drawings at Windsor Castle. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to, 
SOS. 

Enoch the Prophet. The Book of. Archbishop Laurence's Trans- 
lation, with an Introduction by the Author of "The Evolution of 
Christianity." Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. CoRNiSH, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 

EVANS, A/arJ^.—The Story of Our Father's Loire, told to 
Children. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, IS, dd. 
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E VANS^ Mark — continued, 

A Book of Common Prayer and "Worship for House-i 
hold Use, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo, 4J. 6^. 

The King's Story-Book. In Three Parts. Fcap. 8vo, u. 6^. 

each. 

♦^* Parts I. and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, 

now ready. 

"Fan Kwae" at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844. 

By an old Resident. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Jr. 

FLECKER^ Rev, ^/«>2:^r.— Scripture Onomatology. Being Critical 
Notes on the Septuagint and other versions. Crown 8vo, 31, df. 

FLOREDICEy W, H.—K Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
crown 8vo, 5^. 

GARDINER, Samuel R,, and J, BASS MULLINGER, M.A,-— 
Introduction to the Study of Knglish History. Large 
Crown 8vo, qj. 

GARDNERy Z>^rj<y.— Quatre Bras, Ligny, and ^Waterloo, A 

Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

Genesis in Advance of Present Science. A Critical Investigation 
of Chapters I.-IX. By a Septuagenarian Beneficed Presbyter. 
Demy 8vo. lor. 6^. 

GENNA, -£. — Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. SmaS crown 
8vo, 25, 6d, 

GEORGE, Henry, — Progress and Poverty : An Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, *js, 6d, Also a Cheap Edition. Limp cloth, is, td. Paper 
covers, is, 

GIBSON, James\ Y, —Journey to Parnassus. Composed by Miguel 
DE Cervantes Saavedra. Spanish Text, with Translation into 
English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by. Crown 

8vO, 125, 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith and others. Medium 8vo, 12s, 

GLOVER, F,, -^.^.— Kxempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart,, Q,C,y M,P,— Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
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COODENOUGHi Commodore y. G^.— Memoir of, with Extracts firom 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo, 5^. 

•,>* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 

Portrait. Square post 8vo, I4J. 

COSSE, Edmund ^.—Studies In the Literature of Northern 
Kurope. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6j. 

Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contribution to the History 
of English Poetry. Demy 8vo, los. 6d, 

GOULD, Rev, S, Baring, M,A, — Germany, Present and Past. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

GOWAN, Major Walter E, — A. IvanofT's Russian Gramnoiar. 
(i6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, dr. 

GOWER, Lord Ronald, My Reminiscences. Second Edition. 
2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 30J. 

GRAHAM, William, M.A.—The Greed of Science, Religious, Moial, 
and Social. Demy 8vo, dr. 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, A,M,—T\i.Q Gospel of the Divine Ufe : a 

Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

GRIMLEY, Rev, H, N,, J/.-<4.~Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen ^World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

HAECKEL, Prof, Emsf.—Tihe History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition. Post 
8vo, 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 32J. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Pre&toxy Note 
by T. H, Huxley, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

Half-Crown Series : — 

A Lost Love. By Anna C. Ogle [Ashford Owen]. 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdalb, 

True ^Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailois. 

By the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. L. Stevenson. 
Travels -with a Donkey. By R. L. Stevenson, 
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Half-Crown Series — continued. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 

MOLTKE. 

Knglish Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

HAWEIS, Rev. H, R„ M.A.—CyxrvenX Coin. Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
— The Sabbath. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Arro'BP'S in the Air. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, $s. 

Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 55". 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, I J. 6d, 

HAWKINS^ Edivards Comer/ord.—SpiTit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

HAWTHORNE^ Nathaniel— 'SS[ov)&&. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Large post 8vo, yj. 6</. each volume. 

Vol. I. Twice-told Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 

III. The House of the Seven Gables, and The Snow 

Image. 

IV. The Wonderbook, Tanglewood Tales, and Grand- 

father's Chair. 
V. The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romance, 
VI. The Marble Faun. [Transformation.] 

VTTT \ ^"^ ^^^ Home, and English Note-Books. 

IX. American Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 
XI. Septimius Felton, The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, 
AND, IN AN Appendix, The Ancestral Footstep. 
XIL Tales and Essays, and other Papers, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Hawthorne. 

HA YESy A, H., yunr,—N&w Colorado, and the Santa Fe Trail. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gs, 

HENNESSYy Sir John Fope.--^alQg\x in Ireland. With his Letters 
on Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Large crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, lOJ. td. 

HENRY, Philip,— "Diaries and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
Henry Lee, M.A. Large crown 8vo, *js. td. 

HIDEy Albert. — The Age to Come. Small crown 8vo, 2J. 6^. 
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HIME, Major H. IV, Z., -^.^.—"Wagnerlsm : A Protest. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 

HINTON, 7.— Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with 
an Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait 
engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 8j. dd. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. Svo, ia 

IIOLTffAM, E, C7.— Kight Years in Japan, 1873-1881. Work, 
Travel, and Recreation, With three maps. Large crown 8vo, 9^. 

HOOPER^ Mary.— Uttle Dinners : JrLovar to Serve them iwith 
Elegance and Economy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2j. 6d, 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Fifth Edition, Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d. 

HOPKINS, Ellice,— lAfe and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 8x. 6d, 

^Work amongst "Working Men. Fourth edition. Crown 

8vo, 3J. 6d, 

HOSPITALIER, -fi".— The Modern Applications of Electricity. 

Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, I2j. dd, each volume. 

Vol. I. — Electric Generators, Electric Light. 

Vol. II. — Telephone : Various Applications : Electrical 
Transmission of Energy. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. dd, 

HUGHES, Henry.— ^Yie Redemption of the "World. Crown 8vo^ 

3J. 6d. 

HUNTINGFORD, Rev. E., n.C.L.—The Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, gs, 

nUTTON, Arthur, M.A.—The Anglican Ministry : Its Nature 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Prefiice 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo, i^r. 

HUTTON, Rev. C. /^.—Unconscious Testimony ; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

IM THURN, Everard /:— Among the Indians of British 
Guiana. Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the 
Interior of British Guiana. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 
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JENKINS, E., and RAYMOND, 7.— The Architect's Legal 
Handbook, Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

JENKINS, Rev, R. C, Jlf.A,—i:he Privilege of Peter, and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap. 
8vo, 3J. 6d, 

JERVIS, Rev. W, Henley, — ^Ys.^ Galilean Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution, 
Demy 8vo, iSj. 

JOEL, Z.— A Consul's Manual and Shipowner's and Ship- 
na aster's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms ; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards ; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts, Demy 8vo, \2s, 

JOHNSTONE, C, R, ilT.^.— Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe, 
Crown 8vo, Js, 6d, 

JOLLY, William, F,R,S.E,y ^/r.— The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch "Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Second Edition, Large 
crown 8vo, with etched portrait, 9J. 

JONES, C, ^.— The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

JOYCE, P. W,, LL,p,, etc,—0\dL Celtic Ronaances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

JOYNES, J, Z.— The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. 
Second edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

KAUFMANN, Rev. M,, iff.^.— Socialisna : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

KAY^ Joseph,— Yree Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

KEMPIS, Thomas h,—Oi the Inaitation of Christ. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s, ; or vellum, *js, 6d, The Red Line Edition, 
fcap. 8vo, red edges, 2s, 6d, The Cabinet Edition, small" 8vo, 
cloth limp, is, ; cloth boards, red edges, is, 6d, The Miniature 
Edition, red edges, 32mo, is, 

*^* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

JCENTy C. — Corona Catholica ad Petri successoris Pedes 
Oblatai De Summi Pontiflcis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Kpigramma. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, i^s. 
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KETTLEWELLy Rev, ^.—Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Life. 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Dony 8vo, 
30J. 

KIDD, Joseph, ^/.Z>.— The l^srws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.—The Perfect "Way In Diet. A 

Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown 8vo, 2J. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, Af.A.—J^etteTS and Memories of his Ufe. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Thirteenth Cabinet E^tion* 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 12s, 

♦^* Also a New and Condensed Edition, in one volume. With 

Portrait. Crown 8vo, dr. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Also a new and condensed 
Edition in one volume, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s, Edited 
by the Rev. W. Harrison, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 

True ^Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors* Libraries. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

KNOXf Alexander A. — The Ne^wr Playground ; or, Wanderings fn 

Algeria. New and cheaper edition. Large crown 8vo, 6j. 

LAND ON Josef h. —School Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LAURIE, S, .S".— The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

LEE^ Rev, F, G., Z>.C.Z.— The Other World ; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. ' Crown 8vo, 15J. 

Letters from a Young Emigrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 

Small crowTi 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon.— A Draft Code of Criminal I^w and 
Procedure. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

LILLIE, Arthur, M,R.A,S.—T:he Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of 1881. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LINDSA V, W, Lauder, M.D.— Mind In the Lo^nrer Animals In 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32J. 
Vol. I. — Mind in Health. Vol. II. — Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD, Waller,— The Hope of the 'World : An Essay on Univeisal 

Redemption. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

LONSDALE, Mar^^arel.—SistBT Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6a, 

LOWDER, Charles.—A Biography. By the Author of " St Teresa." 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait, y, 6d, 
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LYTTON^ Edward Bulwer. Lord.—\At^ Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, The Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 

[Vols. I. and 11. just ready. 

MACHIAVELLI, NiccoB.—'DiscoMTses on the First Decade of 
Titus Livius, Translated from the Italian by NiNiAN Hill 
Thomson, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 12s, 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6j. 

MACKENZIE, Alexander, — How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England's Work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

MACNAUGHT, Rev, yoAn.—Ccena. Domini ; An Essay on the Lord's 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

MACWALTER, Rev. G. ^.— Life of Antonis Rosminl Serbati 
(Founder of the Institute of Charity). 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 

[VoL I. now ready, price 12s. 

MA GNUS y Mrs,— KhowX the Je^B^s since Bible Tinaes. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

MAIR, R, S.y M.D., F.R.CS.E.—Tlie Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3^. 6d, 

MALDEN, Henry Elliot— ^fi&rxa^,, 1683. The History and Conse- 
quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
1 2th, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown 8vo, 4J. td. 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Centuty. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, ds, 

MARKHAM, Capt, Albert Hastings, R.N.—The Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voyage of the Isbjdrn 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ids. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or. Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8vo, 4J. 6d, 

MARTINEAUj Gertrude,— OuiXine I-essons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

MAUDSLEY, H, MD,—BodY and ^WiU. Being an Essay con- 
cernmg Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathologic^ 
Aspects. 8vo, 12s, 
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McGRATH, Terence. — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 

MEREDITH, -^.^.— Theotokos, the Example for "Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32nio, limp cloth, \s, 6d, 

MILLER, Edward,— The History and Doctrines of Irvinglsm ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 25^. 

The Church In Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo» 
7j. 6d, 

MINCHIN, y, a— Bulgaria since the 'Wax : Notes of a Tour in 
the Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

MITFORDy Bertram.— Through the Zulu Country. Its Battle- 
fields and its People. With five Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14/. 

MIVART, Sf, George,— T^aXMTQ and Thought : An Introduction to a 

Natural Philosophy. Demy 8vo, los, 6d, 

MOCKLERy E, — ^A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 

it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Anibic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 5J. 

MOLESWORTH, Rev, W, Nassau, i?!/.^.— History of the GhUTCh 
of England from 1660. Large crown Svo, *js, 6d. 

MORELL, y. ^.— Kuclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. Svo, 2j. 6d. 

MORSE, E. S,, F^,D.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 2r. 6d, 

MURPHY, yohn Nicholas, -^The^ Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy 
considered in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind. Demy Svo, i8x. 

NELSON, y. H„ M.A,—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu La^B^. Demy Svo, gs, 

NEWMAN, J, H, Z>.Z>.— Characteristics from the "Writlnpis 
of. Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with 
the Author's personal Approval Sixth Edition. With Portrait 
Cro>vn Svo, w. 

*«* A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 

be had, 2j. ^, 

NEWMAN, Francis William.— "KsssLy^ on Diet. Small crown Svo^ 
cloth limp, 2s» 

New "Werther. By LoKi. Small cVown Svo, ar. 6d, 
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NICHOLSON, Edward Byron,— The Gk>spel according to the 
Hebre^BP'S. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it Demy 8vo, Qj. 6d^ 

A New Commentary on the Gk>spel according to 
Matthew. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

NICOLSy Arthur, F,G,S., F./^.G.S.— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Karth : an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $s, 

NOPS, Marianne. — Class L.essons on Kuclld. Part I. containing 
the First two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Notes on St. Paul's £pistle to the Galatians. For Readers of 
the Authorized Version or the Original Greek. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each is, 
*^* The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3/. 

OATES, Frank, F.R,G.S.—^llaXdAi€ie X^and and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Gates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 2ij. 

OGLE, W., M.D., /^^.C.P.— Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, I2j. (>d, 

Oken Lorenz, Life of. By Alexander Ecker. With Explanatory 
Notes, Selections from Oken*s Correspondence, and Portrait of 
the Professor. From the German by Alfred Tulk. Crown 
8yo, 6j. 

OMEARA, Kathleen, — Frederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7/. 6d. 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8vo, 5x. 

OSBORNE, Rev, W, ^.— The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Conmientary, with Notes upon the Text 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

OTTLEY, H, BickerstetK-^Uhe Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. (>d. 

Our Public Schools — ^Eton, Harrow, "Winchester, Ru|(by, 
^Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

OWEN, F, i»/.— John Keats : a Study. Crown 8vo, 6/. 

OWEN, Rev, Robert, ^./?.— Sanctorale Gatholicum ; or, Bo<>k of 
Saints. With Notes, Critical, Exegetical, and Hi)&toncfll* Demy 
8vo, \%s, 

C 
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OXENHAM, Rev, F. Nuicombe.—'^lciaX is the Truth as to Kver^ 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inqoiiy 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

OXON/ENSES.—Romanismy Protestantism, Anglicanismi. 

Being a Layman's View of some questions of the Day. Tc^ether 
with Remarks on Dr.' Littledale's ** Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome." Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

PALMER, the late miliam.— "Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, ^vith portrait. Crown 8vo, 8j. 6d, 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, 6^. ; vellum, 7^. 6d. each volume. 

English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison. 

With Portrait after Vertue. 

Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. With minatore firontis- 
pieces by W. B. Richmond. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
BURY. With a minaturc frontispiece designed and etched by 
ri. G. Glindoni. 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin 
DoBSON, and an etched portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch 
by Sir Godfrey Kncller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 

Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Kcble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere's ^Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by AUSTIN 
DoBSON. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thomycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas k Kempib. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, firom a 
Design by W. 13. Richmond, 
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Parchment I^ibTSLTy— continued. 

Tennyson's The Princess: a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson's "In Memoriam." ^Tith a Miniature Portrait 
in eau'forte by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

FARSLOEy yoseph.—OuT Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PAUL, C, Kegan, — Biographical Sketches, Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7^. td, 

PAULy Alexander, — Short Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown 8vo, 3j. bd, 

PEARSON, Rev, 6".— ^Week-day Uving. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PENRICE, Maj, J„ B,A,—A. Dictionary and Glossary of the 
K.o-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 2is, 

PESCHEL, Dr, Oj^an— The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, 9^. 

PETERS, F, ^.— The Nicomachean Kthics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, ds, 

PHIPSON, ^.— The Animal I-ore of Shakspeare's Time. 
Including Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects. Large 
post 8vo, 9J. 

PIDGEON, JD.^An Engineer's Holiday ; or. Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long, o*^ to 0°. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

PRICE, Prof, Bonamy, — Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 5j. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. EXELL and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 

Genesis- By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. T. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cot- 
TERiLL, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A, Seventh Edition. 
I vol., i5j. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The — continued. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies bjr 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. J. 
Urquiiart, and the Rev. H. T. RoBjOHNS, Third Edition. 
2 vols., 1 8 J. 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A, With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A, Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth Edition, 15J. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M,A. Fourth 
Edition. 15J. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Third 

edition. 15J. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. LiAS, M.A. ; with Homilies fay ReF. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. jE. Db 
Pressens^, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A-, Rev. F. W, Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 12s. 6d, 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. A. F. Muix, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth Edition. lOf. 6d. 

1 Samuel. By tlie Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Sixth Edition. 15J. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. De Pressens6, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Fourth Edition. 15J. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawunson, 
M. A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M. A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, BCA., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddib, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and the Rev. J. & 
EXELL. Sixth Edition. I vol., 12s, 6d, 

Jeremiah. By the Rev. J. K. Cheyne, M.A. ; with Homilief 
by the Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. MuiR, M.A, 
Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., and Rcr. D. 
Young, B.A. Vol. I., 15s. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland, 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. MuiR, and Rev. R. Green. 2 vols. 
Third Edition. 2IJ. 

PUSEY, Z>r.— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, Ss, 

QUILTER, Harry.— ^"^ The Academy," 1872-1882. 

RADCLIFFE, Frank R, K— The New Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 
2s, dd. 

Realities of the Future Life. Small crown 8vo, \5, td, 

REND ELL, J, il/.— Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, I J. dd. 

REYNOLDS, Rev, J, J^r.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, i+y. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

RIBOT, Prof, 7%.— Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo, qj. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev, F, W,, M,A.—lLife and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. I2J. 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Edition. Cro^vn 8vo, 
3J. 6d. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5J. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

An Analysis of Mr, Tennyson's "In Memoriam." 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
♦^* A Portrait of the late Rev, F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2s, 6d, 
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Rosmini Serbati (Life of). By G. Stuart MacWalter. a vols. 
8vo. [Vol. I. now ready, X2j. 

Rosmini's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio SuW origine delle idee, 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. [Vols. I. and II. now ready, idr. ^u:h. 

Rosmini's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy 8vo, ids, 

RULEy Martin, M.J.^The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Piimate. of the 

Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

SALVATOR, Archduke Ltidwig.—'l^&v^LosiSLi the Capital of Cyprus. 

Crown 4to, los. 6d, 

SAMUEL, Sydney M.—Z&wish Life in the Kast. Small crown 

Svo, 3J. 6d, 

SAYCE, Rev, Archibald Henry. — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post Svo, 251. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : ase they 

Incompatible ? Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

SCOONES, W, Baptisie.—'FoMT Centuries of Knglish Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Laige 
crown 8vo, 6s, 

SHJLLITOy Rev, y^j^/^.— ^Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women, Third EditioD. 
Crown 8vo, y, 6d. 

SHIPLEYy Rev, Orby, il/.y^.— Principles of the Faith in Rela-« 
tion to Sin. Topics for Thought in Times of Retreat. 
Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of Three Days to 
Persons living in the World. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German "Memorials of Amalik VON 
Lasaulx.'' Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo^ 4r. 6d. 

SMITH, Edward, M,D,, LL,B,, /^.^.^.— Tubercular Consump- 
tion in its Karly and Remediable Stages. Seoood 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ds, 

SPEDDING, James,— 'B.Q^x^'^s and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 

8vo, \2s, 6d. 

Kvenings Tvith a Revie^wer; or. Bacon and Macanlay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. VBNABLB8, Q.C. 8 vols. 

Demy 8VO5 i%s. 
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STAFFER^ P^iw/. — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity: 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare's Pla3rs. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey. Large post 8vo, I2J. 

STEVENSON, Rev, W, 7^.— Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts : — I. For Public 
Worship. — II. For Family and Private Worship. — III. 
For Children. 
%* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from %d, to 6j. , 

Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the Publishers. 

STEVENSON, Robert Z<?«w.— Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Small crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 

An Inland Voyage. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B. H. 

Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

STRECKER' ^ISL/CENC/S.— Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Green away, F.I.C. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

SULLY, James, M.A, — Pessimisna : a History and a Criticism. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

SWEDENBORG, Eman.—TiQ Gultu et Amore Dei ubi Agitur 
de Telluris ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, tumi de Pri- 
inogeniti Seu Adami Nativitate Infantia, et Amore. 

Crown 8vo, 5j. 

SYMEy Z>^iz/i^.— Representative Government in Kngland. Its 
Faults and Failures. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6j. 

TA YLOR, ReiJ, Isaac.— The Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables and 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36J, 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence, 
Rev. J. S. Exell, Rev. Charles Neil, and Rev. Jacob 
Stephenson. 6 vols. Super royal 8vo. 

[Vol, I. now ready, 16s. 

THOM, J, Hamilton.— l^arws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d. 

THOMSON, y, Tiirndull.— Social Problems; or, An Inquiry 
into the Laws of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 

I Of. 6d, 
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TIDMANy Paul /'.—Gold and SUver Money. Part I.— A Rain 
Statement Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, is, 

TIPPLE, Rev, S, ^.—Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Fiayen 

and Sermons. Crown 8vo, dr. 

TODHUNTERy Dr, y.— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7*. 

TREMENHEERE, Hugh Seymour, C,B,— Pl Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modem Times. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5^. 

TUKEy Daniel Hack, M.D., i^.-ff. C./'.—Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With 4 Illustiations. 
Large crown Svo, I2J. 

TWINING, Z^wfl.— ^Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown Svo, jj. dd. 

TYLER, 7.— The Mystery of Being: or, 'WTiat Do We 
Know ? Small crown Svo, 3^. dd, 

UPTON, Major R. Z>.— Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post Svo, lOJ. 6d» 

VACUUS, Vialor.—FlyiiOLg South. Recollections of France and its 
Littoral. Small crown Svo, 3J. 6cl. 

VAUGHAN, II. IIalford,^'N&vi Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 25^. 

VILLARI, Professor,— ISiiccolh Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post Svo, 4&r. 

VILLIERS, The Right Hon, C, P.— Free Trade Speeches of. 
With Political Memoir. Edited by a Member of the Cobden 
Club. 2 vols. With Portrait. Demy Svo, 2$s, 

VOGT, Lieut,-Col, Hermann.— T:\ie Egyptian "Wsr of 1882. 
A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown Svo, dr. 

VOLCKXSOM, E. W, J^— Catechism of Elementary Modem 
Chemistry. Small crown Svo, ^s, 

VYNER, Lady Mary, — Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Maiy 
Vyner, Square crown Svo, 5J. 

WALDSTEIN, Charles, /%./>.— The Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown Svo, dy. 

WALLER, Rev, C, J?.— The Apocalypse, reviewed under the loght 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of AU 
Things. Demy Svo, \2s. 
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WALPOLE, Chas. George.— iHstOTj of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to the Union w^ith Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, ioj. 6d, 

WALSHE, Walter Hayle, il/.Z>.— Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Estimated. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6^. 

WEDMORE, Frederick.— TlnQ Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Js, 6d, 

WHEWELL, William, Z?.Z?.— His Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy 8vo, 2iJ. 

WHITNEY, Prof. William nwig/il. — Kssentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

WILLIAMS, Rowland, D.D. — Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3j. 6a?. 

Stray Thoughts Collected frona the ^Writings of the 
late Rowland "Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. dd. 

WILLIS, R., il/.^.— ^William Harvey. A History of the Discovery 
of the Circulation of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after 
Faithorne. Demy 8vo, 14?. 

WILSON, Sir Erasmus.— Kgypt of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
graph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

The Recent Archaic Discovery of Egyptian Mummies 
at Thebes. A Lecture. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

WILSON, Lieut.-Col. C. r.— The Duke of Berwick, Marshall 
of France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo, 15J. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. UTarl.—ltiiatOTY 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvin. Vol. I. Painting 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 2Ss. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30J. 

^Word ivas Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 

WREN, Sir Ckrislo^/ier.— His Family and His Times. With 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
published. By Lucy Phillimore. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo, 14J. 

YOUMANS, Eliza ^.— First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, zs. 6d. 

YOUMANS, Edward L., M.D.—K Glass Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, $s. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

I. Forms of ^Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of ** Natural Selection " and " Inheritance " to Folitinl 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, \s, 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Cxown 
8vo, 4J. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Eleventh 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^-. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

T. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henzy Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 lUnstrations. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Daroirinisin. ByFtofessof 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fifth Edition, down 
8vo, 5j. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Seventeenth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $1. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light and Photography. Bh^ 

Dr. Hermann Vogel. Translation thoroughly Revised. ¥^th 
100 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5f. 
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XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 

Dwight Whitney. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 

Stanley Jevons, M. A., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By Monsieur Van 

Beneden. With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 Illus- 

trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $5, 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blasema. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
6s, 6d. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s, 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 

Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they aSTect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s. 
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XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Pro£ 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Trinciples of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5 J. 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustrations on 
Wood. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
E. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 51. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito VignolL Crown 

Svo, 5j. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and ^Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart» 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Sixth EditioiL 
Crown Svo, ^s, 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LUD., F.R.S. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modem Physics. By 

J. B. Stallo. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

XLIII. Diseases of the Memory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho* 
logy. By Pro£ Th. Ribot Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, witii 14S niustiationi. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Second 

Edition. Crown Svo, 5j. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott Second 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 51. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By George Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. Crown Svo, 51. 

XLVIIL Fallacies. A View of L<^c from the Practical Side. By 

Alfred Sidgwick, 
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MILITARY WORKS. 

BARRINGTONf CapL J, r.— England on the Defensive ; or, the 
Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown 8vo, 
with Map, 7j. 6d. 

BRACKENBURY, Col. C, B., R,A,, C.^.— Military Handbooks 
for Regimental OfiBLcers. 

I. Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. 
F. J. Hutchison, and Major H. G. MacGregor. Fourth 
Edition. With 1$ Plates. Small 8vo, dr. 

II. The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations. By Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps. Small crown 8vo, 9j. 

III. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 

By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 

Part : Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo. 7^. 6^. 

V. Military Laiv : Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 

Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. Small crown 8vo. 

BROOKE, Major, C, JC.—A System of Field Training. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

CLERY, C, Luuf.'CoL— Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, gs, 

COL FILE, Lieut, 'Col C, i^.— Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2s, 6d, 

HARRISON, Lieut. -CoL ^.— The Officer's Memorandum Book 
for Peace and ^War. Third Edition. Oblong 32mo, roan, 
with pencil, 3J. dd. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavaby 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, I2J. 

PARRi Capt. H. Hallam, C.M.G. — The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and StafT Officers. Crown 
8vo, \s, 

SCHAW, Col. H.—Tlie Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3 J. 6(1, 

SHADWELL, Maj.-Gen., C.-^.— Mountain Warfare. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. Being a Translation of 
the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduke 
Charles, Jomini, and others. Also of Notes by General H. 
Dufour on the Campaign of the Valtelline in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Introductory Remarks. Demy 8vo, i6s. 
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STC/BBS, Lieut, 'CoL R fT.— The Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equipment, and War Services. 
Compiled from Published Works, Omdal Records, and varioos 
Private Sources. With numerous Maps and lUostxatiaDS. a vols. 
Demy 8vo, 32J. 



POETRY. 

ADAM OF ST, VICTOI^,— The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by DiGBY S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo^ printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 21s, 

A UCHMUTY^ A, C— Poems of English Heroism : From Brunan- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo» 
\s, 6d. 

A VIA, -'The OdYSsey of Homer. Done into English Verse by. 

Fcap.*4to, 15J. 

BANKS^ Mrs, G, Z.— Hippies and Breakers : Poems. Square 

8vo, 5j. 

BARNES, Wtl/tam.^lPoeTna of Rural Life, In the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one toL Crown 8vo^ 
Ss, 6d, 

BAYNES, Rev, Canon H, ^.— Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2J. ikL 
%* This may also be had handsomely bound in morocco with 

gilt edges. 

BENNETT, C, Fletcher,— lAfe Thoughts. A New Volnme of 
Poems. With Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo. 

BEVINGTON, L, 6'.— Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5*. 

BILLSONy C, y.— The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Crown 

Svo, 3^. 6d, 

BOWEN, H, C, iJ/.^.— Simple English Poems. English Literatme 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6dl 
each, and Part IV., u. 

BRYANT, W, C— Poems. Red-line Edition. With 24 Illustnitions 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown Svo, extra, Is, 6d, 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small crown Svo, 
3j. 6d, 

BYRNNEy E, Fatffax,—'h/lilic&nX : a Poem. Small crown Svo, 6s. 

Galderon's Dramas: the Wonder- Working Magician— life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post Svo, loj. 
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Castilian Brothers (The), Ghateaubrlant, Waldemar : Three 
Tragedies ; and The Rose of Sicily : a Drama. By the 
Author of " Ginevra," &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

CLARICE, Mary Cowden, — Honey from the Weed. Verses. 
Crown 8vo, *js, 

CO LOME, Colonel.— TYie Cardinal Archbishop : a Spanish Legend. 
In 29 Cancions. Small crown Svo, $s, 

CONWA V, Hugh.—K Life's Idylls. Small crown Svo, 3J. 6^. 

COFF^Ey Francois.— U'E.JLilQe. Done into English Verse, with the 
sanction of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown Svo, vellum, 5^. 

COXHEAD, Ethel.— "Qivds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Gilt, 2s. 6d, 

David Rizzio, Bothwell, and the Witch Lady. Three 
Tragedies by the author of " Ginevra," etc. Crown Svo, 6s. 

DAVIE, G.S., M.D. — The Garden of Fragrance. Being a com- 
plete translation of the Bostan of Sadi from the original Persian 
into English Verse. Crown Svo, *js. 6d. 

DA VIES, T. ^ar^.— Catullus. Translated into English Verse. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

DE VERE, Aubrey.— TYie Foray of Queen Meave, and other 
Legends of Ireland's Heroic Age. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown Svo, dr. 

DILLON, Arthur. — River Songs and other Poems. With 13 
autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, loj*. 6d, 

DOB ELL, Mrs. ^^r^r^.— Ethelstone, Eveline, and other Poems. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

DOBSON, Austin,— Old 'World Idylls and other Poems. iSmo, 
cloth extra, gilt tops, df. 

DOMET, Alfred.— B^anolf and Anaohia. A Dream of Two Lives. 
New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 12s, 

Dorothy : a Country Story in El^ac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
Svo, Ss, 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ. Z?.—Shakspere's Sonnets. With Intro- 
duction. Large post Svo, 7j. 6d, 

DOWNTON, Rev. H., i^.^.— Hymns and Verses. Original and 
Translated. Small crown Svo, y, 6d, 

DUTTf Toru.—K Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy Svo, los, 6d, 
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EDMONDSy E, fT.— Hesperas- Rhythm and Rhyme. Crown 

8vo, 4?. 

ELDRYTII, Maud,—Ma.Tga.Tetf and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 

ELLIOTT, Ehenezer, The Corn Law Rhymer,— Vo&ms. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, i%s, 

English Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by Edmund W. 
GosSE, and «, miniature frontispiece by Hamo Thomycroft, 
A.R.A. Elzevir Svo, limp parchment antique, 6s, ; vellamy 
7j. 6d, 

EVANSy A7tne.— 'Poems and Music. With Memorial Pre&ce by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown Svo, 7s, 

GOSSE, Edmund fT.— New Poems. Crown Svo, 75, 6d. 

GRAHAM, William, Tw^o Fancies and other Poems. Crown 
Svo, 5j. 

GRINDROD, Charles, Plays from English History. Crown 
Svo, Ts, 6d, 

GURNEY, Rev, Alfred.— The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown Svo, ^s, 

HELLO N, H. 6^.— Daphnis : a Pastoral Poem. Small crown 8vo^ 
3J. dd, 

Herman ^Waldgrave : a Life's Drama. By the Author of " Ginevia,'* 

etc. Crown Svo, 6j. 

HICKEY, E, H,—K Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 

Svo, 5j. 

Horati Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. 
With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema, etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam. Parchment Library Edition, dr. ; ▼ellamy 
*js, 6d, 

INGHAM, Sarson, C, y.— Caedmon's Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo, 5^. 

JENKINS, Rev, Canon,— Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Con- 
spirator : an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown 8vo^ 
3J. 6d, 

KINGi Edward, — Echoes from the Orient. With Miscellaneous 
Poems. Small crown Svo, 3^. 6^. 

KING, Mrs. Hamilton.— T:\iq Disciples. Fifth Edition, with Fbrtnit 

and Notes. Crown Svo, 5^. 

A Book of Dreams. Crown Svo, 5x. 

LANG, ^.— XXXII Ballades in Blue China. Elsevir 8vo^ 

parchment, 5^. 
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LAWSON, Right Hon. Mr. ftistice, —VLYxani Usitatl Latine 
Redditi ; with other Verses. Small 8vo, parchment, 5^. 

LEIGH^ Arran and /j/a.— Bellerophon. Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

LEIGHTON, i?<7^^r/.— Records, and other Poems. With Portrait. 
Small crown 8vo, 7j. dd, 

Lessings Nathan the 'Wise. Translated by Eustace K. Corbett. 
Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Living English Poets MDGCGLXXXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment, I2j., vellum, 15^. 

LOCKER, /^.—London Lyrics. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 2j. 6^. 

Love in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an etching by W. B. 
Scott, Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. With Frontispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
8vo, 5J. 

LOWNDES, Henry,— "Poerris and Translations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

LUMSDEN, Lieut.-Col. H, ^.—Beowulf: an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modem Rhymes. Second Edition. Small crown 
8vo, 5J. 

Lyre and Star. Poems by the Author of " Ginevra," etc. Crown 
8vo, 5^. 

MACLEAN, Charles Donald. — Latin and Greek Verse Transla- 
tions. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A., and PALMER, E. H,, i^.^.—Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Kpl- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

M,D,C, — Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 
Twelve Cantos. Crown 8vo, is, dd, 

MEREDITH, Owen, The Earl of Lylton.—LMCile. New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. i6mo, y, 6d, Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4r. 6d. 

MIDDLETON, The Za^.— Ballads. Square i6mo, 3J. dd, 

MORICE, Rev, F, D,, M.A.—The Olympian and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar. A New Translation in English Verse. Crown 
8vo, 7s, 6d, 

MORRIS, LeTvis, — Poetical "Works of. New and Cheaper Editions^ 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5j. each. 

Vol. I. contains ** Songs of Two Worlds." Vol. II. contams "The 
Epic of Hades." Vol. III. contains " Gwen " and *• The Ode of 
Life." 

D 
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MORRIS, Lewis— continued. 

The Epic of Hades. With i6 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4tQ, cloth extxa, gilt 
leaves, 25J. 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 410, cloth extra, 

gilt leaves, loj. dd. 

Ode of Life, The. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

Songs Unsung. Fcap. 8vo. 

MORSHEAD, E, D, ^.— The House of Atreus. Bei^ the 
Agamemnon, Libation- Bearers, and Furies of JEschylos. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, ^s, 

The Suppliant Maidens of -^Eschylus. Crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d, 

NADENy Constance fT.— Songs and Sonnets of Spring TlDDie. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

NEWELL, E, 5^.— The Sorrows of Simona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6^. 

NOAKE, Major R, Compton.—Hlie Bivouac ; or. Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 6d, 

NOEL, The Hon. Roden.—K Little Child's Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, y, 6d. 

NORRISj Rev. At/red,— The Inner and Outer Life. Poems. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6s, 

C^ HAG AN, John.—Uhe Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

PFEIFFER, Emify.^Glan Alarch : His Silence and Song : a Poem. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Quarterman's Grace, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, Jji 

Poems. Second Edition. Cro\vn 8vo, 6s. 

Sonnets and Song^s. New Edition. i6mo, handsomelj( printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s, 

Under the Aspens; Lyrical and Dramatic With Portrait 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PIKE, Warburtoru—^thA Inferno of Dante Alllghierl. Bemj 

8vo, 5j. 

POE, Edgar ^//a«.— Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 
Lang, and a Frontispiece by IJnley Sambourne. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s, \ vellum, *is, 6d, 
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Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited W. J. 
X.INTON. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

RHOADES, yames.—'The Greorgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

ROBINSON, A. Mary F.-^K Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, 3J. (yd. 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

SAUNDERS, /^y^w.— Love^ Martyrdom. A Pky and Poem. 
Small crown Svo, 55. 

Schiller's Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Lebdham White. Crown Svo, 6s, 

SCOTT, George F, ^.—Theodora and other Poexns. Small 
Svo, 3J. 6d, 

SELKIRK,/, ^.— Poeans. Crown Svo, 7j. 6d, 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, ys, 6d, 

Shakspere's ^Works. Complete in 12 Volumes. Parchment Library 
Edition, 6s, each ; vellmn, ^s, 6d, each. 

SHA W, W, R, i^.^.— Jfuvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus. 

An Experiment in Translation. Crown Svo, 5^. 

SHELLEY, Percy ^«^^.— Poems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnett. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7^. 6d, 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown Svo, extra, gilt edges, 
Ss. 6d, 

SLADEN, Douglas ^.— Frithjof and Ingebjorg, axKl other 
Poems. Small crown Svo, 5^. 

TAYLOR, Sir //.—"Works. Complete in Five Vohimes. Crown 
Svo, 301. 

Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d, 

The Virgin "Widoiv, etc. Fcap. Svo, jr. 6^. 

The Statesman. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d. 

TENNYSON, Alfred,— y^ oiks Complete :— 

The Imperial Library Edition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
Svo, 10s. 6d, each ; in Roxburgh binding, 12s, 6d, eadL 

Author's Edition. In 7 vols. Post Svo, gilt 43J. 6d, ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 541. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Elach ^Ui Frontispiece. Fcap. Svo, 
2s, 6d. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 3 5 J. 
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TENNYSON', Alfred— <ontinued. 

The Royal Edition. In i vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 2.1s, 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 13 vols, neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 21 j. ; French morocco or parchment, 31J, 6rf. 

Shilling Edition. In 13 vols, pocket size, u. each, sewed. 

The Crown Edition. Complete in i vol. strongly bound, 6f. ; 
extra gilt leaves, 7j. (}d, ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, 8j. dd, 
*^* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 

In Memoriam. With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte by Le 
Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6j. ; vellum, *js, 6d, 

The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Grordon Browne. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s, ; vellum, 7*. 6d, 

Original Editions : — 

Poems. Small 8vo, 6s. 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

The Princess. Small 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Idylls of the King. Small 8vo, $s. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small 8vo, 6s, 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 4s, 6d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 8vo, 3^. 

Enoch Arden, etc. Small 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

In Memoriam. Small 8vo, 4J. 

Harold ; a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Lover's Tale. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 5^. 

Selections from the above ^Works. Super royal i6iiio» j/. 6d. \ 

gilt extra, 41. 

Songs from the above ^Works. i6mo, ax. 6tk 

Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation. SpedaU^ arranged. 

Fcap. 8vo, is, 6d, 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakesfea&. 

32mo, limp, 2s, ; extra, 3^. 

*^* A superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antiqae paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown 8vo, extra, gUt leaves, 5j. ; 

and in various calf and morocco bindings. 
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THORNTON, L. M.—*T}xe Son of Shelomith. Small crown 8vo, 

TODHUNTER, Dr. y.— Laurella, and other Poems. Cro\vn 8vo, 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3^. (>d. 
The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drama. 35. 6^. 
Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 55. 
A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7^. 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vittoria Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, 7^. id. 

TURNER, Rev, C, Tetinyson. — Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 8vo, 4r. 6^. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Prefatory Poem by 
Alfred Tennyson ; also some Marginal Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge, and a Critical Essay by James Spedding. Fcap. 
8vo, *is, 6d. 

WALTERS, Sophia Lydia,—K Dreamer's Sketch Book. With 21 
Illustrations by Percival Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, 
and T. R. Pritchett, Engraved by J. D, Cooper, Fcap. 4to, 
I2J. 6^. 

WEBSTER, Augusta, — In a Day : a Drama. Small crown 8vo, 2J. 6^. 

Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 8vo, 6j. 

WILKINS, Wtl/iam.— Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILLIAMS, y.— A Story of Three Years, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

YOUNGS, Ella Sharpe. — Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
y. 6d. 



WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANKS, Mrs. G. Z.— God's Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

HARD V, Thomas.— A Pair of Blue Eyes. Author of " Far from 
the Madding Crowd." New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Return of the Native. New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

INGELOW, Jean.—OfS, the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MACDONALD, G.—C.bsX\q^^2ls\q€^. A Novel. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 
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MACDONALD, G,^c<mtinued. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Sted. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

PALGRA VE^ W, Gtford.^Hermeinn Agha : an Eastern Nanative. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

SHA Wy Flora Z.--Castle Blair ; a Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, Jf. 6d, 

STRETTONy Heslfa,— Through a Needle's Eye: a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 6vd, 6x» 

TAYLOR, Col. Meadows, C.S.I., M.R./.A.—Seeta: a NoveL New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo, dr. 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6s, 

The Confessions of a Thug. Crown Svo, dc 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. Crown Svo, 6s, 

"Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6s, 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNa 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of "Men who have RiBen." With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown Svo, 
3J. 6d, 

COXHEAD, Ethel,—^\x^'& and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, zs, 6d, 

DA VIES, G, Christopher, — Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown Svo, 3^. (^, 

EDMONDS, Herbert,—'^ €l\ Spent LlveB \ a Series of Modem Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. CrO¥m SfO^ 3/. d</. 



